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PREFACE 


Believing  that  state  history  is  usually  neglected 
and  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  teaching  history 
to  boys  and  girls  is  by  means  of  stories,  the  compiler 
of  this  book  has  brought  together  the  material  on 
the  following  pages. 

There  is  much  of  legend,  of  romance,  of  adventure, 
of  war,  of  industry,  of  achievement  in  connection  with 
Michigan  that  is  of  interest  and  value  to  children. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  some  of  this 
available  for  use  in  school  and  home. 

Quotations  at  length  have  been  made  with  great 
freedom.  In  fact,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  find 
and  use  wherever  possible  accounts  of  events  given 
by  participants  or  contemporaries  and  also  by  second¬ 
ary  writers.  He  has  never  used  his  own  language 
to  tell  a  story  if  he  could  find  it  told  better  by  some¬ 
body  else. 

While  the  tests  of  historical  criticism  and  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy  have  not  been  applied  to  the  material 
used,  it  is  believed  that  the  stories  generally  give 
fairly  true  pictures  and  correct  ideas  of  the  times 
dealt  with  and  the  events  set  forth. 

The  Author. 
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“Home  of  my  heart,  I  sing  of  thee, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

Thy  lake-bound  shores  I  long  to  see, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

From  Saginaw’s  tall  whispering  pines 
To  Lake  Superior’s  farthest  mines, 
Fair  in  the  light  of  memory  shines 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 


— Mrs.  Jane  W.  Brent 
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SLEEPING  BEAR 


CHAPTER  I 
INDIAN  LEGENDS 

IF  WE  LOOK  at  the  map  of  Michigan  we  shall  see 
many  Indian  names  such  as  Mackinac,  Keweenaw, 
Muskegon,  Kalamazoo,  Shiawassee,  Washtenaw, 
and  Lenawee.  These  and  many  others  remind  us  that 
the  red  men  once  lived  in  the  two  peninsulas  that  now 
make  up  the  territory  of  the  Wolverine  State.  In 
fact,  “Michigan”  itself  is  an  Indian  name. 

These  interesting  people  had  many  curious  be¬ 
liefs,  legends,  and  traditions.  For  instance,  they 
believed  that  men  were  descended  from  such  animals 
as  bears,  wolves,  turtles,  and  cranes;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  animals  and  human  beings  were  close¬ 
ly  related.  A  hunter,  therefore,  was  usually  careful 
to  make  peace  with  an  animal  which  he  was  about  to 
kill.  He  has  been  known  to  deliver  a  long  speech  to 
a  bear  that  he  has  wounded,  apologizing  for  killing 
it,  with  such  words  as  these :  “My  friend,  I  am  killing 
thee  much  against  my  will.  My  wife  and  children 
await  me  at  the  tepee,  hungry  and  expectant. 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  return  empty-handed?  Thou 
knowest  my  sore  straits ;  necessity  compels  my 
action;  but  I  promise  thy  skin  the  place  of  honor  in 
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my  lodge.  May  thy  soul  depart  in  peace,  to 
roam  forever  in  the  cool  forests  of  the  Great  Spirit.” 

The  bones  of  the  beaver  were  especially  well  cared 
for  and  kept  from  the  dogs  so  that  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  animal  or  his  brethren  would  take  no  offence. 
A  stuffed  moose  was  once  shown  to  a  party  of  In¬ 
dians  by  a  white  man.  They  feared  that  its  spirit 
would  be  offended  by  having  its  body  so  treated,  so 
they  gathered  around  it  and  made  speeches  of  apology, 
blowing  tobacco  smoke  toward  it  as  an  offering. 

The  Indians  sometimes  tried  to  get  a  good  catch 
of  fish  by  choosing  one  of  their  number  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  fish  every  evening  from  the  shore,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  take  courage  and  come  to  be  caught, 
promising  them  that  the  greatest  respect  would  be 
shown  to  their  bones.  While  this  solemn  address 
was  being  made,  all  the  fishermen  except  the  speaker 
must  lie  on  their  backs,  silent  and  motionless. 

The  Great  Flood 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  white  men,  had  their 
story  of  a  great  flood  that  once  destroyed  the  earth. 
Manabozho,  their  chief  manitou  or  great  spirit,  was 
hunting  with  a  wolf,  who  was  his  grandson,  on  the 
ice  of  a  frozen  lake.  The  wolf  broke  through  and  was 
immediately  eaten  up  by  serpents  which  lived  in  the 
depths  of  the  lake. 

The  great  manitou,  in  order  to  obtain  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  relative,  changed  himself  into 
the  stump  of  a  tree  and  by  this  means  surprised  and 
killed  the  king  of  the  serpents  when  he  came  to 
bask  in  the  sun  upon  the  shore.  The  other  serpents, 
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who  were  all  manitous,  enraged  at  the  death  of  their 
king,  caused  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  rise  so  high 
that  they  flooded  all  of  the  earth.  Manabozho  climbed 
a  tree  to  escape  from  the  flood.  By  his  entreaties  the 
tree  continued  to  grow  tall  as  the  waters  rose  and 
thus  saved  him  from  drowning. 

With  only  his  head  above  the  water,  he  looked 
around  over  the  flood  and  at  length  saw  a  loon  to 
which  he  appealed  for  help  in  the  work  of  restoring 
the  earth.  The  loon  agreed  to  assist  him,  and  dived 
to  obtain  some  mud  with  which  to  commence  the 
work.  But  it  could  not  reach  the  bottom  because 
the  water  was  so  deep,  and  a  muskrat  was  appealed 
to.  The  muskrat  made  the  attempt,  but  was  seen 
after  a  while  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
apparently  dead.  The  great  manitou,  however,  up¬ 
on  examining  him  closely,  discovered  a  small  particle 
of  mud  in  one  of  his  paws  and  from  this  he  rebuilt 
the  earth.  He  repeopled  it  by  sticking  arrows  in  the 
ground  which  grew  to  be  men  and  women. 

Manab<5zho 

The  mother  of  this  great  manitou,  so  the  story 
goes,  “descended  from  heaven  and  alighted  on  an  is¬ 
land,  perhaps  one  of  the  Manitous  in  Lake  Michigan. 
She  had  two  sons.  Her  second  son  was  a  mischievous 
spirit  and  sowed  the  evil  seeds  of  sorrow  and  trouble 
which  sprang  up  in  the  path  of  the  people.  He  was 
finally  overcome  and  destroyed  by  Manabozho,  the 
good,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Indians.”  It 
was  near  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  it  is  said,  that  the 
awful  struggle  between  them  took  place,  for  that 
region  was  once  holy  ground  where  the  good  manitou 
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came  to  meet  and  bless  his  children.  The  flint  rocks 
on  the  east  shore  of  that  bay  are  said  to  be  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  bad  brother  who  was  destroyed. 

“There  are  many  legends  of  Manabozho  and  his 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness  in  some  visible 
form.  In  a  conflict  with  the  Evil  One  in  the  form  of 
a  fish,  Manabozho  was  swallowed  and  his  canoe  at 
the  same  time.  But  he,  nothing  daunted,  took  his 
stone  hammer  and  pounded  on  the  heart  of  the  great 
fish,  which  threw  it  into  terrible  agony  and  it  be¬ 
gan  to  make  violent  contortions  as  though  it  would 
dislodge  the  enemy  it  had  swallowed.  Then  Mana¬ 
bozho,  fearing  he  would  be  thrown  into  the  water  and 
drowned,  stopped  up  the  throat  of  the  fish  with  his 
canoe  and  kept  on  pounding  on  the  heart  of  the  Evil 
One.  After  a  time  light  began  to  shine  in  and  Mana¬ 
bozho  found  himself  on  the  beach  of  Traverse  Bay 
and  sea  gulls  were  picking  the  flesh  from  the  dead 
fish  to  liberate  him.”* 

Sleeping  Bear 

The  Indians  had  an  interesting  legend  to  account 
for  the  islands  in  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers. 
Sleeping  Bear,  a  manitou  who  lived  on  t'he  high  point 
of  land  named  after  him  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  had  a  daughter  of  such  beauty  that 
he  was  afraid  she  would  be  stolen.  He,  therefore, 
put  her  into  a  box  which  he  floated  out  on  the  lake, 
tying  it  with  a  long  rope  to  a  stake  on  the  shore. 
Every  day  the  father  would  draw  the  box  to  land 
and  feed  and  caress  his  child.  The  South  Wind  was 
passing  one  day  while  the  maiden  was  upon  the  shore 


•Mrs.  Martha  Gray  in  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXXVIII,  pp.  286-6. 
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and  he  tarried  to  woo  her.  While  he  stayed,  the 
beautiful  Indian  summer  prevailed  throughout  the 
region.  But  the  North  Wind  and  the  West  Wind 
also  heard  of  the  beautiful  girl  and  they,  too,  came 
to  woo  her.  A  fierce  rivalry  soon  arose  among  the 
winds  which  resulted  in  a  terrible  storm.  So  violent 
was  the  tempest  that  the  rope  holding  the  box  in 
which  the  maiden  lived  was  broken  and  the  box  float¬ 
ed  down  to  the  lodge  of  the  Prophet,  the  keeper  of  the 
gates  of  the  Lakes,  who  lived  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Huron,  who  made  her  his  bride. 

Sleeping  Bear  was  angry  at  this  and  caused  a 
mighty  tempest  to  arise  which  swept  away  the  lodge 
and  the  land  on  which  it  stood.  Out  of  the  land  thus 
carried  away  were  formed  the  numerous  islands 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers. 
The  Prophet  was  drowned  and  buried  beneath  Peche 
Island,  to  which  the  Ottawa  warriors  were  wont  to 
resort  in  order  to  consult  his  spirit. 

The  box  in  which  the  maiden  had  lived  was  broken 
up  and  out  of  its  fragments  was  formed  Belle  Isle, 
upon  which  the  beauty  lived  forever  after.  Her 
father,  in  order  to  guard  her  and  prevent  any  further 
trouble,  placed  many  rattlesnakes  on  the  island  as 
her  guardians  to  keep  off  all  intruders. 

This  story  must  be  true,  for  early  white  settlers 
found  rattlesnakes  numerous  on  Belle  Isle.  They 
placed  hogs  on  the  island  to  kill  the  snakes,  and  it 
came  to  be  called  Isle  aux  Cochons,  “Hog  Island.”  It 
was  afterward  named  “Belle  Isle,”  for  Belle  Cass,- 
daughter  of  Governor  Cass. 

Here  is  another  story  to  account  for  the  name 
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“Sleeping  Bear  Point”  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula:  Once  upon  a  time,  a  forest 
fire  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Michigan  drove  a 
bear  and  her  two  cubs  to  take  refuge  in  the  water. 
They  attempted  to  swim  across  the  lake,  but  when 
they  had  almost  reached  the  eastern  shore  the  cubs 
became  exhausted  and  sank  from  sight.  The  mother 
bear  swam  around  for  some  time  trying  to  find 
them,  but  finally  went  to  shore  and  lay  down  upon  a 
high  point  of  land  to  watch  for  her  lost  children. 
They  never  came  to  the  surface  again;  but  at  the 
place  where  they  sank  two  islands  arose,  now  called 
the  Manitou  Islands. 

The  old  bear  never  left  the  spot  but  continued 
to  watch  for  the  cubs  until  her  death.  Then  the 
winds  heaped  the  sands  about  her  body  until  the 
point  itself  came  to  look  like  a  sleeping  bear.  Some 
say  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  bear  still  haunts  the 
place  and  that  on  windy  nights  it  can  be  heard  moan¬ 
ing  about  the  point. 

Mackinac  Island 

The  Indians  had  many  legends  connected  with 
Mackinac  Island,  or,  as  they  called  it,  Michilimack- 
inac,  meaning  either  “the  great  turtle”,  because  at 
a  distance  the  island  looks  like  the  rounded  back  of 
a  turtle,  or  “the  home  of  the  dancing  spirits”. 

One  legend  declares  that  the  island  was  created 
by  one  of  the  manitous.  He  was  looking  about  for  a 
dwelling-place,  but  could  find  none  to  suit  him.  So  he 
made  a  turtle  from  a  drop  of  his  own  sweat  and  sent 
it  to  the  bottom  of  Lake  Huron,  whence  it  brought  a 
mouthful  of  mud  from  which  the  island  was  created. 
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The  manitou  then  sent  word  to  the  spirits  of  the 
earth,  air,  and  water  to  come  and  dwell  there. 

The  same  legend  has  been  set  forth  in  these 
words :  “When  the  great  glaciers  from  the  north  had 
melted  away  and  the  waters  had  subsided  from  the 
riven  and  wounded  land,  Gitchi  Manitou  descended 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  But  his  un¬ 
ruly  servant,  the  North  Wind,  sweeping  afar  on  the 
mighty  lake,  constantly  intruded  upon  the  medita¬ 
tions  of  the  divinity  in  his  creviced  abode  and  the 
thundering  rollers  shook  the  strong  foundations 
of  his  dwelling.  He  soared  aloft,  and,  poised  on 
spreading  pinions,  surveyed  with  telescopic  eye  the 
far-spread  planet  beneath,  searching  the  beauty 
spots  of  earth  for  a  place  suited  to  the  habitation  of 
a  god ;  and,  sinking  slowly  through  the  air,  he  passed 
through  the  gray  and  rounded  Arch  into  the  temple 
of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  there  to  reign  in  majesty  over  his 
red  children  for  centuries  to  come. 

“Indeed,  for  ought  poor  mortals  can  tell,  it  was 
he  who  called  the  island  into  being  for  his  especial 
purpose.  Do  we  not  know  that  the  Chippewas  once 
fished  over  its  very  site?  And  that  once  upon  a 
time  a  blinding  fog  hung  upon  the  Straits  for  the 
space  of  three  suns,  and  that  when  it  arose  there 
loomed  the  island,  full-panoplied  and  beautiful,  with 
all  its  trees  and  flowers  in  bloom?  Surely  it  was 
then  the  Great  Spirit  came.  For  a  long  time  the  In¬ 
dians  durst  not  venture  near,  but  at  last  they  came 
timidly  with  canoes  filled  with  wampum  and  offerings 
to  propitiate  the  god  and  honor  his  new  home.  And 
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he  was  gracious  unto  them  and  filled  their  waters 
with  fish  and  their  hunting-grounds  with  game  and 
made  their  warriors  unconquerable  in  battle.  Truly 
it  was  a  golden  age  until  the  white  man  came. 

“But  Gitchi  Manitou  cannot  abide  the  white  men. 
Their  scoffings  and  scornings,  their  contempt  for  his 
ancient  rites,  their  ways  of  living,  their  fire-water, 
these  things  are  not  acceptable  in  his  sight.  So, 
with  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  he  left  his  sacred 
shrine  in  sorrow  and  anger  and  flew  to  the  distant 
regions  of  the  North,  where  he  dwells  for  a  space  in 
the  flaming  tongue  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

“But  think  not  that  the  whites  will  finally  prevail. 
As  the  god  took  flight  from  his  island  he  stamped 
his  foot  on  the  high  plateau  and  caused  a  great 
seam  to  open  in  the  limestone,  extending  down  to 
an  unmeasured  depth,  and  known  to  the  islanders 
and  tourists  of  our  day  as  the  Crack.  When  the 
Great  Spirit  has  completed  his  mighty  spells  the 
Crack  will  widen  and  deepen  as  the  days  go  by ;  and 
finally,  at  his  command,  a  great  storm  will  come 
and  the  island  will  split  and  fall  apart,  sinking  once 
more  and  forever  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Straits.”* 

It  is  said  that  Hiawatha,  whose  real  name  was 
Manabozho  or  Mana-Bosho,  was  born  on  this  island. 
The  red  men  considered  it  a  sacred  spot,  as  it  was 
the  dwelling  place  of  many  manitous,  and  they  often 
gathered  there  for  their  medicine  feasts  and  resorted 
to  it  in  time  of  danger. 

The  French  early  visited  the  island  upon  their 
voyages  of  exploration;  and,  because  of  its  location, 


♦Newton,  Mackinac  Island  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  p.  66. 
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it  became  a  great  center  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  scene 
of  many  stirring  events. 

The  Indians  believed  that  Lake  Superior  was  a 
pond  made  by  the  beavers  and  that  there  were  two 
dams  in  St.  Mary’s  River  to  hold  back  the  waters, 
one  being  at  the  Sault  and  the  other  five  leagues 
farther  down  the  stream.  In  ascending  the  river, 
once  upon  a  time,  the  great  manitou,  Michibou,  came 
to  the  second  dam  and  broke  it  down  completely; 
and  that  is  why  there  'is  neither  waterfall  nor  whirl¬ 
pool  in  the  rapids.  When  he  came  to  the  first  dam, 
being  in  a  hurry,  he  only  walked  on  it  to  tread  it 
down;  and  so  the  falls  and  whirlpools  remain  there. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 
When  studying  about  Indians  in  United  States  history 
make  a  special  study  of  the  Indians  about  the  Great  Lakes. 
Compare  the  Indian  legends  of  the  flood  and  the  great  fish 
with  the  accounts  of  similar  occurrences  given  in  the  Bible. 
If  there  are  any  Indian  names  connected  with  local  geography, 
ask  the  children  to  point  them  out  and  tell  their  origin  and 
meaning  if  possible.  If  books  are  available,  have  the  children 
look  up  other  Indian  legends.  Are  there  any  local  Indian 
legends?  Where  are  the  Manitou  Islands?  Locate  Sleeping 
Bear  Point,  Mackipac  Island,  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Belle  Isle, 
Thunder  Bay.  Hunt  up  Indian  names  on  a  map  of  Michigan. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN 

IF  YOU  will  look  again  at  the  map  of  Michigan,  you 
will  notice  a  large  lake,  a  county,  a  city,  and  a  river 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  by  the 
name  of  Huron.  There  are  also  mountains,  a  river 
and  a  bay  by  that  name  in  Upper  Michigan.  This 
name  was  once  borne  by  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians 
who  lived  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Huron  and 
who  had  a  stirring  and  tragic  history.  Those  of  the 
tribe  who  later  settled  about  Detroit  came  to  be 
called  Wyandots.  They  took  an  active  part  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
and  proved  dangerous  foes  of  the  English  at  the  time 
of  Pontiac’s  Conspiracy.  At  last  the  United  States 
Government  removed  them  to  a  reservation  in  the 
West,  where  some  of  their  descendants  may  still  be 
found.  They  belonged  to  the  great  Iroquois  family. 

The  Chippewas,  (sometimes  known  as  the  Ojib- 
was,)  the  Ottawas,  and  the  Potawatomies,  called  by 
themselves  “The  Three  Brothers”,  were  the  other 
Indian  tribes  most  prominent  in  the  history  of  Mich¬ 
igan  ;  and  if  you  look  once  more  you  will  see  that  the 
first  two,  likewise,  have  left  their  names  upon  the 
map  of  the  State.  The  Chippewas  lived  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  about  -the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula;  the  Otta¬ 
was  dwelt  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Lower  Pen- 
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insula;  while  the  Potawatomies  inhabited  the  south¬ 
western  portion  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  They  all 
belonged  to  the  great  Algonquin  family  of  Indians. 

It  was  to  convert  these  red  men  from  their  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs,  heathen  rites,  and  degrading  practices 
that  white  men  came  early  into  this  region. 

Wild  men,  however,  were  not  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  two  peninsulas.  The  woods  and  prairies 
abounded  in  wild  animals  of  many  kinds.  Now  the  long 
cold  winters  of  the  region  around  the  Great  Lakes 
caused  many  of  these  animals,  such  as  the  beaver, 
bear,  mink,  fox,  otter,  and  sable,  to  grow  fine,  thick 
coats  of  fur,  which  were  gathered  by  the  Indians  for 
clothing  and  other  purposes  and  which  were  envied 
by  the  white  man. 

So  it  was  the  desire  to  obtain  these  valuable  furs 
from  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  save  their  souls,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  love  of  exploration,  adventure,  and 
conquest,  that  first  led  white  men  to  the  country 
now  known  as  Michigan. 

Did  you  ever  notice,  when  looking  at  the  map  of 
Michigan,  the  large  number  of  such  names  as  Detroit, 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  (the  “Soo”)  Grosse  Isle,  Au 
Sable,  Detour,  Grand  Traverse,  Grand  Marais,  Presque 
Isle,  and  Point  aux  Barques?  These  are  French 
names,  and  they  remind  us  that  the  first  white  men  to 
come  into  this  country  were  Frenchmen. 

By  taking  still  another  glance  at  the  map,  (and 
I  hope  you  are  fond  of  looking  at  it,  for  if  you  are  to 
study  history  you  should  examine  the  map  often), 
by  looking  again,  then,  you  may  guess,  if  you  do  not 
already  know,  by  what  route  these  Frenchmen  came. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  French  had  settled 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  that  they  often  traveled  with  the  Indians  in  their 
birch-bark  canoes,  it  would  be  easy  to  guess  that 
they  came  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  Great 
Lakes  to  get  to  the  Michigan  country. 

But  you  will  be  mistaken  if  you  think  they  came 
by  way  of  Lake  Erie  at  first.  The  Indians  with  whom 
the  French  came  in  contact  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  and  with  whom  they  associated 
and  became  friendly  were  tribes  belonging  to  the 
great  Algonquin  family.  The  Algonquins  and  the  Iro¬ 
quois  were  bitter  enemies,  and  hence  the  Iroquois 
became  enemies  of  the  French  because  the  French 
were  allies  of  the  Algonquins  and  helped  them  in  bat¬ 
tle  against  the  Iroquois.  Now  the  Iroquois  lived  in 
western  New  York  and  were  almost  constantly  lying 
in  wait  for  their  enemies  about  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  and  along  the  Niagara  River. 

This  made  it  so  dangerous  for  the  French  to  come 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Erie  that  they  found  it  much  safer 
to  go  up  the  Ottawa  River  in  their  birch-bark  canoes, 
carry  them  across  the  portages  to  Lake  Nipissing, 
and,  after  crossing  that  lake,  go  down  the  French 
River  to  Georgian  Bay,  and  thence  to  Michigan.  In 
this  way  it  happened  that  Lake  Erie  was  for  a  long 
time  least  known  to  the  Frenchmen  of  any  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  who  was  the  first  white  man  to 
see  the  shores  of  Michigan  and  the  exact  year  when 
he  came.  But  it  was  doubtless  Jean  Nicolet,  a  French¬ 
man  who  had  lived  for  many  years  among  the  Indians 
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and  who  knew  their  language  and  their  customs 
well. 

While  living  among  the  savages,  Nicolet  had  heard 
strange  stories  of  a  people  without  hair  or  beard  who 
came  from  the  far  west  to  trade  with  the  tribes  liv¬ 
ing  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  It  might  be,  it  was 
thought,  that  these  odd  people  were  Chinese  or  Japa¬ 
nese,  for  in  those  early  days  it  was  not  known  how 
wide  the  American  continent  is  nor  what  a  broad 
ocean  separates  it  from  China  and  Japan.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  exploration  at  that  time  was  to 
find  a  route  across  America  to  the  rich  countries  of 
Asia. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Nicolet  was  ready  to  under¬ 
take  an  expedition  to  the  western  Indians  when  he 
was  sent  in  1634  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Hurons  in 
an  annual  fur-trading  trip  to  Quebec.  Accompanied  by 
a  French  missionary  and  a  party  of  Indians,  Nicolet 
pushed  up  the  Ottawa  River  in  a  birch-bark  canoe, 
crossed  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  went  down  the  French 
River  to  Lake  Huron. 

Leaving  the  missionary  there,  with  seven  Indians 
as  boatmen  he  followed  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron 
northward  until  he  entered  the  strait  connecting  that 
body  of  water  with  Lake  Superior.  He  followed  this 
up  until  his  progress  was  checked  by  the  rapids,  when 
he  landed  on  the  southern  shore  and  encamped  near 
the  spot  where  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  now 
stands.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  a 
white  man  had  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Michigan. 
Although  near  to  Lake  Superior,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Nicolet  looked  upon  that  splendid  body 
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of  water,  and  the  beautiful  sight  was  reserved  for 
some  other  pioneer. 

From  the  Sault,  Nicolet  and  his  dusky  companions 
returned  to  Lake  Huron,  and,  skirting  the  shore  of 
what  is  now  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
reached  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  The  first  white 
man  to  look  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
Nicolet  proceeded  to  Green  Bay,  where  he  found  the 
tribes  to  whom  he  had  been  sent. 

To  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  savages,  or  possibly  it  may  be  because  he  thought 
he  might  meet  with  men  from  China  or  Japan,  Nicolet 
had  provided  himself  with  a  robe  made  of  Chinese 
silk  embroidered  with  gorgeous  birds  and  flowers. 

When  he  approached  the  Indian  town  he  sent  one 
of  his  men  to  announce  his  coming.  He  then  dressed 
himself  in  his  robe,  and,  firing  shots  from  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  proceeded  toward  the  admiring  natives. 
Such  a  vivid  impression  did  he  make  upon  the  super¬ 
stitious  savages  that  the  women  and  children  ran 
screaming  from  before  him,  saying  that  it  was  a 
mighty  manitou,  or  spirit,  armed  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  But  the  braver  warriors  treated  him  as 
was  befitting  such  a  wonderful  personage,  giving  him 
a  bountiful  feast  at  which  one  hundred  and  twenty 
beaver  were  consumed. 

After  traveling  westward  until  he  was  within  a 
three-days  journey  of  the  Mississippi,  and  after  living 
with  the  Indians  until  he  had  impressed  upon  them 
the  glories  and  power  of  the  French  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  trading  with  them,  he  returned  to  Quebec, 
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accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  Indian  canoes  heavily  laden 
with  valuable  furs. 

A  few  years  after  Nicolet  returned  from  his  western 
journey,  two  Jesuit  priests,  Raymbault  and  Jogues, 
met  at  Lake  Nipissing  some  Indians  from  the  West 
called  Ojibwas,  or  Chippewas,  who  urged  the  “black 
gowns”,  as  they  called  the  Jesuits  because  of  the 
garb  they  wore,  to  visit  them.  Anxious  to  convert  the 
red  men  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  two  priests  set 
out  in  the  autumn  of  1641,  accompanied  by  a  small 
escort  of  Huron  Indians,  to  visit  the  Ojibwas  in 
their  homes. 

Paddling  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  up 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  amid  scenes  of  wondrous 
beauty,  as  Nicolet  had  done  before  them,  they  found 
their  dusky  friends  to  the  number  of  two  thousand 
encamped  at  the  rapids  in  the  river,  gathered  there 
to  catch  the  splendid  white-fish  that  lurked  in  large 
numbers  in  the  pools  of  the  rocky  rapids. 

The  Indians  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  looked 
upon  them  with  wonder  as  they  celebrated  mass  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  doctrines  they  proclaimed. 
They  invited  the  holy  men  to  make  their  home  with 
them,  promising  that  they  would  “embrace  them  like 
brothers  and  profit  by  their  words”.  The  fathers  felt, 
however,  that  they  must  return  to  their  work  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  Hurons. 

Jogues  and  Raymbault  also  failed  to  discover  Lake 
Superior,  although  they  listened  with  interest  to 
stories  of  a  mighty  water  beyond  the  falls,  called 
by  the  Indians  “Gitchi  Gomee”  (Great  Water),  so 
large  that  nine  days  were  required  to  cross  it.  They 
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were  also  told  of  a  great  river  beyond,  doubtless  the 
Mississippi,  where  lived  many  powerful  tribes,  “who 
have  never  known  Europeans  or  heard  of  God”. 

Much  as  they  desired  to  carry  the  gospel  to  these 
heathen  peoples,  they  felt  that  duty  called  them 
back  to  their  former  work.  Therefore,  before  the  ice 
on  the  Lakes  should  hinder  their  progress,  they 
hastened  to  return,  naming  the  river  and  rapids  which 
they  were  leaving  after  their  mission  station  among 
the  Hurons,  “Ste.  Marie,”  which,  changed  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  “St.  Marys,”  they  still  bear. 

Further  explorations  in  the  West  were  prevented 
for  several  years  by  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  the 
dreaded  Iroquois,  who  lay  in  wait  along  all  the  routes 
to  pounce  upon  any  luckless  Frenchman  or  Algonquin 
that  might  be  bold  enough  to  make  the  attempt. 

At  length  peace  was  made  for  a  time  between  the 
French  and  the  Iroquois,  and  fur  traders  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  again  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Among  the  first  of  these  were  Groseilliers 
and  Radisson.  They  explored  Lake  Huron  and 
led  a  war  party  of  Ottawas  against  the  Iroquois. 
They  won  the  hearts  of  their  friends  by  bringing 
back  eight  dead  and  three  living  Indians.  The  Ot¬ 
tawas  proceeded  to  eat  the  dead  ones  and  burn  the 
living  at  the  stake.  This,  wrote  Radisson,  comfort¬ 
ed  the  relatives  of  Ottawas  that  had  been  slain  by 
the  Iroquois. 

The  two  hardy  adventurers  pushed  on  into  Lake 
Michigan,  with  which  they  were  especially  pleased. 
“The  delightfullest  lake  of  the  world”,  “uncompar- 
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able”,  “finer  than  Italy,  as  to  climate,  and  more  de¬ 
lightful  the  farther  south  one  goes,”  is  the  way  that 
Radisson  describes  it.  He  was  sorry  that  the  starv¬ 
ing  poor  of  Europe  could  not  be  brought  out  to  a 
land  so  fertile  and  so  abundant  in  game.  If  he  could 
come  back  in  our  day,  he  would  find  that  the  poor  of 
Europe  had  come  and  settled  by  many  thousands  in 
the  country  and  cities  about  that  lake. 

After  a  long  absence,  the  two  bold  travelers,  in 
1660,  returned  to  Montreal  with  five  hundred  Indians 
and  sixty  canoes  heavily  laden  with  rich  furs. 

The  next  year,  Groseilliers  and  Radisson  returned 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  paddling  up  the  St.  Marys  River 
and  on  into  Lake  Superior,  being  among  the  first 
white  men  to  ride  upon  its  beautiful  waters.  Radis¬ 
son  wrote  in  very  poor  English  lengthy  accounts  of 
what  he  saw  upon  his  travels,  and  in  his  record  of  this 
trip  we  have  the  earliest  known  detailed  description 
of  any  portion  of  what  is  now  Michigan. 

They  tarried  for  a  time  at  the  Sault.  “We  made 
cottages  at  our  advantages,”  we  read  in  Radisson’s 
narrative,  “  and  found  the  truth  of  what  those  men 
often  said,  that  if  once  we  could  come  to  that  place 
we  should  make  good  cheare  of  a  fish  that  they  call 
Assickmack,  which  signifyeth  a  white  fish.  The  bear, 
the  castors  (beavers),  and  the  Oriniack  (moose) 
showed  themselves  often,  but  to  their  cost.  Indeed 
it  was  to  us  like  a  terrestrial  paradise.” 

They  were  not  content  to  remain  long  in  this  para¬ 
dise,  however,  and  were  soon  paddling  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  They  found  many 
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large  pieces  of  copper  and  their  Indian  companions 
pointed  out  to  them  what  was  said  to  be  a  large  hill 
of  that  metal.  When  they  wished  to  go  and  examine 
it,  the  Indians  persuaded  them  not  to  by  telling  them 
that  there  were  even  larger  quantities  of  it  in  the 
region  beyond. 

Radisson  describes  that  wonderful  region  of  shift¬ 
ing  sands  called  the  Grand  Sables,  and,  like  all  later 
voyagers  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
admired  that  remarkable  formation  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Pictured  Rocks  because  of  the 
brilliant  colors  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  produced  by 
the  mineral  paints  which  come  out  of  them. 

Groseilliers  and  Radisson  proceeded  westward  un¬ 
til  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  Portage  River,  where 
they  were  surprised  to  find  meadows  with  the  trees 
cut  off  as  smooth  as  a  board,  the  work  of  beavers. 
These  interesting  animals  had  built  their  dams  out 
of  the  trees  cut  down  and  had  flooded  several  square 
miles  of  land. 

Passing  above  the,  dams,  the  travelers  came  to  “a 
trembling  ground”,  over  which  they  were  obliged  to 
drag  their  boats.  “The  ground”,  according  to  Radis- 
son’s  account,  “became  trembling  by  this  means  the 
castors  (beavers)  drowning  great  soyles  with  dead 
water,  herein  grows  mosse  which  is  2  foot  thick  or 
there  abouts,  and  when  you  think  to  goe  safe  and  dry, 
if  you  take  not  good  care  you  sink  downe  to  your 
head  or  to  the  middle  of  your  body.  When  you  are 
out  of  one  hole  you  find  yourself  in  another.  This 
I  speake  by  experience,  for  I  myself  have  bin  catched 
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often.  But  the  wild  men  warned  me,  which  saved 
me ;  that  is,  that  when  the  mosse  should  break  under, 
I  should  cast  my  whole  body  into  the  water  on  sudain 
— I  must  with  my  hands  hold  the  mosse,  and  go  like 
a  frogge,  then  to  draw  my  boat  after  me.  There 
was  no  danger.” 

The  explorers  were  told  by  the  Indians  of  an  island 
all  of  copper  a  few  miles  from  the  end  of  Keweenaw 
Point;  but  instead  of  turning  aside  to  find  this 
mythical  island,  they  pushed  on  to  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior. 

After  spending  considerable  time  in  the  West,  the 
two  hardy  Frenchmen  returned  to  Canada  with  a 
supply  of  furs  worth  what  would  now  be  thousands 
of  dollars. 

During  the  following  years  other  French  mission¬ 
aries  came  to  the  Indians  about  the  Great  Lakes. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  was  to  leave  his 
name  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  map  of  Michigan. 
This  was  Father  Marquette,  or,  as  he  was  called  in 
French,  Pere  Marquette. 

The  good  father  came  to  the  falls  of  the  St.  Marys 
River,  and  there,  in  1668,  he  established  a  mission 
for  the  Indians.  From  then  on  there  was  always  a 
mission  or  settlement  at  that  place,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  say  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Michigan  was  made  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1668.  This 
became  an  important  station  for  missionaries  and  fur 
traders  because  of  its  location.  Here  the  Indians 
gathered  in  large  numbers  to  catch  in  the  rapids  the 
fine  white-fish,  the  “deer  of  the  water”,  as  they 
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called  them,  and  past  here  must  the  Indians  go  on 
their  way  to  trade  with  the  French  their  loads  of  furs 
gathered  in  the  Lake  Superior  country. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  white  man  to  travel 
upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  to  pass  through 
the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  rivers  and  Lake  St.  Clair 
probably  belongs  to  Joliet,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  French  explorers  in  America. 

Joliet  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  of  Canada  to 
discover  the  copper  deposits  in  the  Lake  Superior 
country  of  which  so  much  had  been  heard.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  the  usual  Ottawa  route.  Failing  to  locate 
the  copper,  he  decided  to  return  by  a  new  route  of 
which  his  Indian  companions  told  him.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  passed  on  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Huron 
and  out  through  the  beautiful  waterway  to  Lake  Erie. 

Upon  approaching  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  he 
decided  to  avoid  the  Niagara  River  for  fear  of  hostile 
Iroquois,  who  were  usually  lying  in  wait  there,  and 
cross  overland  to  Lake  Ontario.  Abandoning  his 
canoe,  he  struck  inland,  when,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  both  parties,  he  met  three  other  Frenchmen.  These 
were  LaSalle,  a  young  man  of  about  the  age  of  Joliet, 
and,  like  him,  destined  to  become  a  famous  explorer, 
and  two  priests,  Dollier  and  Galinee. 

LaSalle  was  intent  upon  discovering  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  while  the  two  priests  were  on  their 
way  to  carry  Christianity  to  the  western  tribes. 
They,  too,  had  avoided  the  dangerous  route  of  the 
Niagara,  and,  although  they  had  passed  near  enough 
to  hear  the  roar  of  the  great  cataract,  they  failed 
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to  look  upon  the  beautiful  sight.  They  were  in  such 
a  hurry,  says  Galinee  in  his  account  of  this  trip,  to 
reach  a  certain  Indian  village  that  they  would  not 
take  time  to  turn  aside  to  see  “this  wonder”  of  which 
the  Indians  had  told  them.  Joliet  likewise  missed  it, 
although  so  near,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  early  explorers  that  no  Frenchman 
had  seen  the  falls  up  to  this  time.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  most  wonderful  sight  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  was  the  last  to  be  discovered. 

Joliet  showed  LaSalle  and  the  priests  a  map  which 
he  had  made  of  those  parts  of  the  upper  Lakes  which 
he  had  visited,  and  told  them,  also,  of  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Lakes  that  were  in  need  of  missionaries. 
The  two  priests  changed  their  plans  and  determined 
to  follow  the  route  by  which  Joliet  had  returned  and 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  savages  described  by  him  as 
sitting  in  darkness.  LaSalle  did  not  approve  of  this 
plan  and  would  not  go  with  them.  He  wished  to  go 
in  search  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  We  shall 
hear  of  him  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Joliet  went  on 
his  way  to  Canada.  Of  him  a  few  years  later  we  shall 
also  hear. 

When  the  two  priests,  Dollier  and  Galinee,  reached 
Lake  Erie,  the  waves  were  rolling  high,  and,  as  it  was 
getting  rather  late  in  the  autumn,  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  go  into  camp  for  the  winter.  They 
gathered  a  good  supply  of  plums,  grapes,  chestnuts, 
and  hickory-nuts,  and  built  a  log  cabin  with  a  small 
chapel  attached,  in  which  they  said  mass  three  times 
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a  week.  They  found  game  abundant,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  country  was  so  beautiful  and  the  living  so 
good  that  Galinee  wrote  of  it  as  an  earthly  paradise. 

In  the  spring  they  started  westward  again,  pad¬ 
dling  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  When 
they  reached  Point  Pelee,  near  the  western  end  of 
the  lake,  one  evening,  they  were  so  tired  that  they 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  leaving  their  luggage  close  to 
the  water’s  edge.  During  the  night  a  storm  arose 
and  swept  away  a  large  part  of  their  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  their  altar  service.  They  laid  this  misfortune 
to  the  malice  and  jealously  of  the  Devil.  Fortunately 
they  had  drawn  their  canoes  up  farther  from  the 
water  and  these  were  saved. 

Since  they  had  lost  their  altar  service  they  could 
not  say  mass  nor  administer  the  sacraments  to  the 
savages  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  them  to  go  on 
as  missionaries.  They  decided,  therefore,  to  return 
to  Canada.  They  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
might  as  well  go  on  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  ac¬ 
company  the  Indians  when  they  went  down  in  the 
summer  to  trade. 

They  pushed  up  the  Detroit  River  and  landed,  one 
day  in  1670,  near  the  place  where  Detroit  now  stands. 
Here  they  found  a  large  stone  roughly  resembling  a 
human  figure.  The  Indians  had  daubed  it  with  red 
paint  and  worshiped  it  as  a  manitou.  About  it  were 
scattered  offerings  of  tobacco,  maple  sugar,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  food.  This  idol  was  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  savages.  They  believed  it  was  his 
voice  that  they  heard  when  the  winds  blew  over  the 
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Lakes,  and  that  it  was  he  who  controlled  the  winds 
and  caused  them  to  blow  or  not  to  blow  as  he  wished. 

In  some  way  the  priests  connected  this  device  of  the 
Devil,  as  they  considered  it,  with  their  recent  mis¬ 
fortune.  They  believed  that  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
carrying  Christianity  to  the  heathen.  “After  the 
loss  of  our  altar  service,”  wrote  Galinee,  “and  the 
hunger  we  had  suffered,  there  was  not  a  man  of  us 
who  was  not  filled  with  hatred  against  this  false 
deity.  I  devoted  one  of  my  axes  to  breaking  him  to 
pieces ;  and  then,  having  fastened  our  canoes  side 
by  side,  we  carried  the  largest  piece  to  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  threw  it,  with  all  the  rest,  into  the 
water,  that  he  might  never  be  heard  of  again.  God 
rewarded  us  immediately  for  this  good  action,  for  we 
killed  a  deer  and  a  bear  that  same  day.” 

The  Indians  had  a  legend  that  after  the  mission¬ 
aries  departed  a  band  of  red  men  arrived  to  place 
their  offerings  at  the  foot  of  the  idol.  They  could  find 
only  small  pieces  of  it  scattered  about.  These  they 
carefully  collected  and  placed  in  their  canoes.  As 
they  were  about  to  depart,  they  heard  a  deep  voice 
sounding  over  the  water  which  directed  them  to  the 
place  where  the  manitou  had  taken  refuge  upon 
what  is  now  called  Belle  Isle.  Here  they  were  told 
to  scatter  the  fragments  of  the  idol.  No  sooner  was 
it  done  than  the  pieces  of  stone  were  changed  into 
rattlesnakes,  which  were  to  be  sentinels  to  guard 
the  home  of  the  manitou  from  the  invasion  of  the 
white  man. 

This  trip  of  Dollier  and  Galinee  is  the  first  recorded 
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passage  of  white  men  through  the  Detroit  River,  al¬ 
though  Joliet  must  have  passed  down  that  waterway 
previously  on  his  return  from  the  upper  Lakes,  and 
other  Frenchmen  may  have  preceded  him. 

The  two  priests  reached  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  due 
time,  where  they  found  Marquette.  A  fort  of  cedar 
posts  enclosing  a  chapel  and  a  house  had  been  built 
by  his  men.  A  large  piece  of  land  had  been  cleared 
and  planted  to  wheat,  peas,  Indian  corn,  and  other 
things.  But,  apparently,  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  converting  the  Indians.  After  remaining  for 
only  three  days,  Galinee  and  Dollier  set  out  on  their 
return  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Ottawa  route. 
Galinee  made  one  of  the  earliest  maps  of  the  upper 
Lakes. 

The  governor  of  New  France  now  determined  to 
take  formal  possession  of  the  country  about  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  king  of  France. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  out  Lusson  with  a.  small  party 
for  the  purpose.  Word  was  sent  to  all  the  tribes 
within  reach  to  meet  him  at  the  Sault.  At  that  place 
there  assembled  in  the  spring  of  1671  Indians  from 
fourteen  different  tribes  to  witness  a  most  pictur¬ 
esque  ceremony. 

Lusson  with  a  small  group  of  Frenchmen  was  there 
to  meet  them.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  might  be 
done  to  impress  the  natives.  A  procession  was 
formed,  led  by  four  priests  in  their  robes,  followed 
by  Lusson  and  his  few  soldiers  in  their  brightest  uni¬ 
forms  and  with  swords  and  muskets  polished  bright, 
and  accompanied  by  a  small  band  of  French  explorers, 
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fur  traders,  and  adventurers  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  gathering,  clad  in  their  picturesque  forest  garb. 

The  procession  ascended  a  nearby  hill  and  halted 
about  a  large  wooden  cross  that  lay  upon  the  ground. 
The  red  men  crowded  around  in  large  numbers,  eager 
to  miss  nothing  of  this  strange  ceremony.  One  of 
the  priests  blessed  the  cross  with  the  rites  of  the 
church  and  then  it  was  raised  and  set  in  the  ground. 

A  cedar  post  was  next  erected  beside  the  cross,  to 
which  was  nailed  a  metal  plate  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
king.  The  twentieth  Psalm,  “In  the  name  of  our  God  we 
will  set  up  our  banners,”  was  chanted,  and  a  prayer  for 
the  French  monarch  was  offered  by  one  of  the  priests. 

Lusson  now  stepped  forward,  with  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  sod  of  earth  in  the  other,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  took  possession  of  the  country  with  these  words : 

“In  the  name  of  the  most  high  and  redoubtable 
sovereign,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Christian  King  of 
France,  I  now  take  possession  of  these  lakes,  straits, 
rivers,  islands,  and  regions  lying  adjacent  thereto, 
whether  as  yet  visited  by  my  subjects  or  unvisited, 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  stretching  to  the  sea 
at  the  north  and  at  the  west,  or  on  the  opposite  side 
extending  to  the  South  Sea.  And  I  declare  to  all  the 
people  inhabiting  this  wide  country  that  they  now 
become  vassals  of  His  Majesty,  and  bound  to  obey 
his  laws  and  follow  his  customs.  He  will  protect 
them  against  all  enemies.  In  his  name  I  declare  to 
all  other  princes  and  sovereigns  and  potentates  of 
whatever  rank, — and  I  warn  their  subjects, — that 
they  are  denied  forever  seizing  upon  or  settling  with- 
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in  the  limits  set  by  these  seas;  except  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  of  him 
who  shall  govern  in  his  behalf ;  and  this  on  pain  of 
incurring  his  resentment  and  the  efforts  of  his  arms. 
Long  live  the  King!” 

All  the  Frenchmen  responded  with  shouts  of  “Long 
live  the  King!”  and  with  volleys  from  their  guns. 
The  Indians,  delighted  with  the  unusual  ceremony, 
added  to  the  noise  by  shouting  and  yelping.  “The 
astonishment  and  delight  of  these  people,”  wrote  an 
eye  witness,  “knew  no  bounds,  for  they  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind.” 

A  bonfire  closed  the  day,  around  which  the  French¬ 
men  sang  the  Te  Deum,  thanking  God  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  who  did  not  know  enough  to  do  it  for 
themselves,  that  they  had  become  the  subjects  of  the 
great  and  powerful  king  of  France. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

A  good  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  should 
be  before  the  class  and  frequently  referred  to.  This  chapter 
may  well  be  used  in  the  United  States  history  class  when  the 
French  explorations  and  early  settlements  are  being  studied. 
Have  the  children  find  out  if  the  French  explorers  ever  came 
to  their  locality;  if  so,  who  they  were,  when  they  came,  what 
they  accomplished,  etc.  Are  there  any  local  French  geograph¬ 
ical  names?  Where  have  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  left 
their  names  upon  the  map  of  Michigan?  All  geographical 
names  mentioned  in  the  chapter  should  be  located  on  the  map. 
A  special  report  upon  the  Pictured  Rocks  might  be  made  by 
the  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  III 


MARQUETTE  AND  JOLIET 

WE  LEFT  Pere  Marquette,  you  will  recall,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  he  had  started  in  1668 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Michigan. 
In  the  same  year  (1671)  that  Lusson  came  to  that 
place  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
French  king,  Marquette  established  a  mission  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  which  he  named 
St.  Ignace,  as  the  place  is  known  to  this  day.  Here 
the  good  father  built  a  chapel,  which  was  afterwards 
to  become  his  burial  place,  and  labored  hard  to  make 
his  wild  flock  lead  better  lives.  While  he  may  not 
have  had  great  success  in  reforming  them  and  in  con¬ 
verting  them  to  the  Christian  religion,  he  at  least  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attaching  them  affectionately  to  himself. 

Marquette  recognized  the  strategic  importance  of 
Mackinac,  or  Michilimackinac,  as  the  region  was  called 
in  those  days.  “The  Strait,”  he  wrote,  “is  the  key, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  gate,  for  all  the  tribes  from  the 
south,  as  the  Sault  is  for  those  of  the  north,  there 
being  in  this  section  of  the  country  only  these  two 
passages  by  water;  for  a  great  number  of  nations  (of 
Indians)  have  to  go  by  one  or  other  of  these  channels 
in  order  to  reach  the  French  settlements.  This  pre¬ 
sents  a  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity,  both  for  in¬ 
structing  those  who  pass  here,  and  also  for  obtaining 
easy  access  and  conveyance  to  their  places  of  abode.” 
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He  says,  also,  that  this  “is  the  home  of  the  fishes. 
Elsewhere,  although  they  exist  in  large  numbers,  it 
is  not  properly  their  home,  which  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Michilimackinac.  It  is  this  attraction  which 
has  heretofore  drawn  to  a  point  so  advantageous  the 
greater  part  of  the  savages  in  this  country,  driven 
away  by  fear  of  the  Iroquois.” 

Marquette,  however,  was  not  content  to  settle  down 
and  lead  an  easy  life  at  St.  Ignace.  He  burned  with 
a  desire  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Illinois  Indians 
and  other  western  tribes.  He  also  wished  to  find  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  “great  water”  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much  from  the  Indians. 

About  this  time  the  French  authorities  in  Canada 
resolved  to  push  explorations  in  the  West  more  vig¬ 
orously  in  order  to  locate  the  copper  deposits,  dis¬ 
cover  the  Mississippi,  and  develop  the  fur  trade. 
Joliet,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  was  chosen  to 
begin  this  work.  When  he  arrived  at  St.  Ignace, 
Marquette  was  overjoyed  to  learn  that  he  was  to  ac¬ 
company  Joliet  upon  his  western  travels.  He  wrote 
that  he  was  “enraptured  at  this  good  news,”  which 
imposed  upon  him  the  “happy  necessity”  of  risking 
his  life  in  order  to  carry  salvation  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  two  explorers,  one  a  priest,  the  other  a  fur 
trader,  started  from  St.  Ignace  upon  their  historic 
voyage  in  May,  1673.  Their  equipment  for  the  long 
and  difficult  journey  before  them  was  very  simple. 
They  had  two  birch-bark  canoes,  each  with  five  men  to 
propel  it,  and  a  supply  of  corn  and  smoked  meat  for 
food. 


REPUTED  PORTRAIT  OF  MARQUETTE 

Restored  from  an  oil  painting  by  an  unknown  artist.  Discovered  in 
Montreal  in  1897 
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They  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and 
along  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  At  night 
their  men  would  draw  up  the  canoes  on  shore  and 
build  a  camp-fire,  about  which  they  would  spend  the 
night.  They  soon  reached  Green  Bay  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Menominee  River.  Here  the  Indians  tried  hard 
to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  purpose  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  Mississippi,  telling  them  that  ferocious 
tribes  who  tomahawked  every  stranger  upon  sight 
dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  that  stream.  They  also 
said  that  terrible  monsters  which  would  swallow  them 
and  their  canoes  inhabited  the  waters  of  the  river; 
that  in  a  certain  place  lived  a  demon,  whose  roar 
could  be  heard  a  long  way  off,  and  who  would  draw 
them  down  into  the  whirlpool  where  he  dwelt;  and 
that  as  they  went  down  the  river  the  heat  became  so 
great  that  they  would  be  burned  up.  The  bold  voy¬ 
agers  could  not  be  turned  from  their  purpose  by  such 
tales,  however. 

They  paddled  up  the  Fox  River  and  crossed  Lake 
Winnebago  and  reached  an  Indian  village  where  Mar¬ 
quette  was  delighted  to  see  a  cross  which  had  been 
erected  by  missionaries  who  had  been  in  that  region 
before  him.  The  red  men  had  adorned  it  with  bows 
and  arrows,  deer  skins,  and  bright  colored  girdles. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  great  manitou  of  the  French. 

Here  they  obtained  guides,  who  showed  them  the 
way  through  the  numerous  small  lakes  and  marshes 
at  the  head  of  Fox  River  and  over  the  short  portage 
to  the  Wisconsin  River,  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1673,  “with  a  joy,”  wrote  Mar¬ 
quette,  “which  I  cannot  express,”  they  floated  out 
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upon  the  broad  stream  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  The 
two  travellers  had  at  last  found  that  “great  water” 
which  had  been  sought  for  so  long  a  time. 

Turning  southward,  they  floated  on  with  the 
mighty  current  for  many  weeks,  meeting  with  great 
dangers  and  exciting  adventures.  When  still  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  they 
decided  to  return.  They  had  gone  far  enough  to  feel 
certain  that  it  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If 
they  went  farther,  they  might  be  killed  by  the  Indians 
or  the  Spaniards,  who  had  reached  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  before  them. 

Turning  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  they  toiled  hard  for  many  weeks  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer  against  the  strong  current  of  the 
Father  of  Waters.  Marquette  was  nearly  overcome 
by  the  unhealthful  surroundings  and  the  hardships 
of  the  journey;  but  at  last  the  bold  explorers  reached 
Green  Bay,  after  having  been  gone  about  four  months 
and  having  travelled  by  canoe  over  2500  miles. 

While  Marquette  lay  ill  at  Green  Bay,  Joliet  went 
on  to  Quebec  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  When  he  had  almost  reached  Montreal 
and  when  the  dangers  of  his  long  and  perilous  journey 
were  nearly  over,  his  canoe  was  upset  in  the  danger¬ 
ous  rapids  and  he  lost  two  of  his  men,  his  valuable 
papers,  and  an  Indian  boy  that  had  been  given  to  him. 

Marquette  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  wait  for 
many  months  before  he  could  carry  out  his  desire  to 
return  and  establish  a  mission  among  the  Illinois 
Indians.  At  last  he  was  well  enough  to  set  out  with 
two  Frenchmen  and  a  few  natives.  The  party  coasted 
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in  canoes  southward  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  scenery  was  beautiful  but  the 
weather  was  stormy  and  the  lake  rough  and  Mar¬ 
quette  became  seriously  ill  again.  They  reached  the 
Chicago  River,  built  a  hut,  and  spent  the  winter  there. 
Game  was  abundant ;  the  Indians  friendly.  The  good 
father,  although  weak  and  suffering  severely,  carried 
on  religious  exercises  and  tried  to  convert  the  savages. 

In  the  spring  he  pushed  on  to  the  villages  of  the 
Illinois  tribes,  who  received  him  “like  an  angel  from 
heaven”  and  to  whom  he  preached  the  gospel. 

But  the  good  priest  felt  that  his  life  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Indians 
that  he  remain  with  them,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Michilimackinac  where  he  wished  to  be  buried.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  set  out  with  his  two  companions,  ac¬ 
companied  as  far  as  Lake  Michigan  by  a  crowd  of 
devoted  natives.  Here  he  embarked  in  a  canoe  and 
proceeded  along  the  eastern  shore. 

“As,  in  the  freshness  of  advancing  spring,”  says 
an  eminent  writer,  “Pierre  and  Jacques  urged  their 
canoe  along  that  lovely  and  savage  shore,  the  priest 
lay  with  dimmed  sight  and  prostrated  strength,  com¬ 
muning  with  the  Virgin  and  the  angels.  On  the  19th 
of  May  (1675)  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  near;  and, 
as  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  he  re¬ 
quested  his  companions  to  land.  They  complied,  built 
a  shed  of  bark  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  bank,  and 
carried  thither  the  dying  Jesuit.  With  perfect  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  composure,  he  gave  directions  for  his 
burial,  asked  their  forgiveness  for  the  trouble  he  had 
caused  them,  *  *  *  *  and  thanked  God  that  he  was 
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permitted  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  a  missionary  of 
the  Faith  and  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  brotherhood. 
At  night,  seeing  that  they  were  fatigued,  he  told  them 
to  take  rest,  saying  that  he  would  call  them  when  he 
felt  his  time  approaching.  Two  or  three  hours  after, 
they  heard  a  feeble  voice,  and,  hastening  to  his  side, 
found  him  at  the  point  of  death.  He  expired  calmly, 
murmuring  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  crucifix  which  one  of  his  followers 
held  before  him.”* 

Marquette’s  companions  buried  him  according  to 
his  directions,  and,  after  erecting  a  wooden  cross  to 
mark  the  place,  went  on  their  way  to  Michilimacki- 
nac.  Some  months  afterwards,  a  band  of  Indians 
from  the  North  were  hunting  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan.  When  they  were  ready  to  return 
to  their  homes,  they  decided,  according  to  an  Indian 
custom,  to  take  with  them  the  bones  of  the  beloved 
missionary.  They,  therefore,  opened  the  grave,  and 
after  washing  and  drying  the  bones,  placed  them  in  a 
box  of  birch  bark.  As  they  approached  St.  Ignace  in 
a  procession  of  thirty  canoes,  chanting  their  funeral 
songs,  they  were  met  at  the  landing  place  by  priests, 
traders,  and  Indians,  who,  with  solemn  ceremonies, 
buried  the  bones  beneath  the  mission  chapel  which 
Marquette  himself  had  built  at  that  place. 

Some  years  later  the  mission  station  at  St.  Ignace 
was  abandoned  and  the  buildings  burned,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  burial  place  of  the  faithful  priest  re¬ 
mained  unmarked.  In  time  the  spot  was  located  and  a 
modest  monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  man  who 

*Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  pp.  70-71.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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left  his  name  upon  the  map  of  Michigan  in  river,  city, 
county,  and  railroad. 


A  PERE  MARQUETTE  TRAIN 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Have  the  children  trace  out  on  a  railroad  map  of  Michigan 
the  lines  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  Also  have  them 
locate  Marquette  county,  city,  and  river,  and  follow  on  a  map 
the  travels  of  Joliet  and  Marquette.  This  chapter  might  be 
read  by  the  class  in  United  States  history  when  it  is  studying 
the  French  claims  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  See  if  the  children 
can  find  out  where  Marquette  was  first  buried  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Are  his  remains  still  buried  at  St. 
Ignace?  Are  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  still  the  “home  of  the 
fishes?”  If  so,  of  what  kind?  Were  Joliet  and  Marquette  the 
first  white  men  to  reach  the  Mississippi  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FIRST  VESSEL  ON  THE  LAKES 


THE  NEWS  of  the  discoveries  of  Joliet  and  Mar¬ 
quette  was  received  at  Quebec  with  joy,  for  it 
meant  that  a  vast  region  had  been  added  to 
the  domains  of  France  in  the  New  World.  Bells 
were  rung,  cannon  were  fired,  and  the  people  gave 
themselves  up  to  festivities.  The  glad  tidings  served 
to  strengthen  the  purpose  and  stimulate  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  another  great  French  explorer,  La  Salle,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard. 

At  first  he  dreamed  of  a  waterway  across  America 
to  China,  and  hence  his  enemies  named  his  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ‘‘La  Chine.  The 
beautiful  but  dangerous  rapids  in  the  river  at  that 
place  are  still  called  by  that  name. 

As  he  learned  more  about  the  geography  of 
America  he  formed  ambitious  plans  of  gaining  pos¬ 
session  of  the  splendid  country  along  the  Ohio  and 


♦The  fine  illustrations  heading  this  and  other  chapters  are  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Trust  Company.  They  are  from  a  group  of  mural 
paintings  in  its  bank  at  Cleveland.  They  depict  the  development  of  civiliz¬ 
ation  in  the  Middle  West.  They  were  painted  by  Francis  D.  Millet,  a  noted 
artist  who  perished  on  the  Titanic. 
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Mississippi  rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes  for  France.  He 
proposed  to  build  a  chain  of  forts  to  keep  out  the 
English  from  the  east  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
south,  and  he  would  obtain  great  wealth  for  himself  by 
developing  the  rich  fur  trade  of  that  extensive  region. 

In  order  to  further  his  plans,  La  Salle  determined 
to  build  a  sailing  vessel  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
could  travel  faster  and  carry  more  furs  than  the 
canoes  which  were  then  in  use.  As  the  falls  at 
Niagara  could  not  be  passed  by  such  a  boat,  a  place 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  above  the  falls  was  chosen 
in  which  to  construct  it. 

Landing  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge  where  Lewiston 
now  stands,  his  men  were  obliged  to  carry  the  heavy 
anchors  and  cables  and  other  supplies  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  vessel  up  the  steep  heights  and  for  twelve  miles 
around  the  cataract  to  a  suitable  place  above  it.  Hen¬ 
nepin,  a  priest  who  accompanied  LaSalle,  with  some  of 
the  men,  proceeded  to  the  Falls,  and,  doubtless  for  the 
first  time,  the  wonderful  sight  was  beheld  by  white  men. 

The  Iroquois  Indians,  who  lived  in  that  vicinity, 
did  not  look  with  favor  upon  these  proceedings  of  the 
Frenchmen.  Enough  of  them  were  always  sullenly 
hanging  around  watching  the  building  of  the  ship  to 
cause  La  Salle  and  his  men  much  uneasiness.  At  one 
time,  an  Indian,  pretending  to  be  intoxicated,  attacked 
the  blacksmith  and  would  have  killed  him  had  not  the 
white  man  held  the  savage  at  bay  with  a  bar  of  red- 
hot  iron  until  other  men  came  to  his  assistance. 
When  the  vessel  was  nearly  completed,  a  squaw 
brought  news  that  the  Indians  were  plotting  to  burn  it 
and  thereafter  it  was  carefully  guarded  day  and  night. 
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At  last  the  boat  was  ready  for  the  water,  and,  in 
the  spring  of  1679,  it  was  launched.  The  priest  pro¬ 
nounced  a  blessing  upon  it,  the  Frenchmen  sang  a 
hymn,  cannon  were  fired,  and  white  men  and  Indians, 
stimulated  by  a  goodly  supply  of  brandy,  shouted  and 
yelped.  Towed  out  from  the  shore  and  anchored,  the 
craft  was  at  last  safe  from  the  Indians;  and  the 
workmen,  relieved  from  watching  and  anxiety  and  no 
longer  afraid  of  the  treacherous  savages,  swung  their 
hammocks  on  board  and  slept  in  peace. 

The  Griffin — for  such  was  the  name  of  the  new 
vessel,  with  a  figure  of  that  fabulous  monster,  half 
eagle  and  half  lion,  carved  on  its  prow — would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  small  boat  in  our  day;  but  to  the 
Indians  it  was  a  wonderful  “wooden  canoe,”  and  its 
five  small  cannon  filled  them  with  amazement. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1679,  La  Salle  set  out  upon 
the  first  voyage  ever  made  by  a  sailing  vessel  upon 
Lake  Erie  or  the  upper  Lakes.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River  was  reached;  and  as  he 
proceeded  up  that  mighty  stream,  “the  swift-running 
waters  eddied  and  swirled  about  the  struggling  vessel, 
as  if  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  sturdy 
little  pioneer  of  the  mighty  fleets  which  in  these 
modern  days  make  that  strait  the  greatest  commercial 
pathway  in  the  world.” 

All  on  board  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
region.  Father  Hennepin  wrote  in  his  journal :  “We 
found  the  country  on  both  sides  of  this  beautiful 
strait  adorned  with  fine  open  plains.  Any  number 
of  stags,  deer,  bear  (by  no  means  fierce,  and  very 
good  to  eat),  wild  turkeys  in  abundance,  and  all 
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kinds  of  game.  The  vessel’s  guys  were  loaded  and 
decked  with  the  wild  animals  our  French  and  Indian 
hunters  shot  and  dressed.  The  islands  on  both  shores 
of  the  strait  are  covered  with  primeval  forests,  fruit 
trees,  like  walnuts,  chestnuts,  plum  and  apple  trees, 
wild  vines  loaded  with  grapes,  of  which  latter  some 
were  gathered  and  a  quantity  of  wine  was  made. 
The  vast  herds  of  deer  surprised  us  all,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  place  of  all  others  where  the  deer 
love  to  congregate.  There  are  great  numbers  of 
moose  and  elk,  which  in  the  size  of  their  horns  al¬ 
most  rival  the  branches  of  the  great  trees.  Those 
who  will  one  day  have  the  happiness  to  possess  this 
fertile  and  pleasant  strait  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  those  who  have  shown  them  the  way.”* 

The  priest  was  so  impressed  with  the  situation 
that  he  was  willing  to  stop  there  and  go  no  farther; 
and  he  urged  upon  La  Salle  the  advantages  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  upon  the  river,  as  it  would  enable  him  to 
preach  to  the  natives  and  would  serve  to  keep  the 
Iroquois  in  check. 

But  the  ambitious  commander  had  other  plans  and 
he  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  On  he  pushed 
past  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Detroit,  where  an 
Indian  village  then  stood,  and  the  spot  where,  a  few 
years  before,  Dollier  and  Gallinee  had  broken  the 
stone  idol  in  pieces ;  and  he  sent  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Indians  by  firing  a  salute  from  his  cannon.  Tra¬ 
dition  has  it  that  they  shouted  after  him:  “May  the 
Great  Manitou  who  guards  the  Lakes  devour  the  evil 
pale-face  who  comes  among  us  with  his  great  white- 

♦Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  pp.  138-139, 
Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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winged  bird  vomiting  forth  fire,  smoke,  and  thunder 
and  frightening  our  women  and  children!  And  may 
the  manitou  whom  the  black-gowns  broke  in  pieces 
and  cast  into  the  river  many  moons  ago  so  trouble  the 
Lakes  that  the  great  wooden  canoe  shall  find  no  rest 
thereon  but  be  drawn  down  to  the  home  of  the  evil  spirits 
in  the  depths !”  Whether  because  of  this  or  not  La  Salle, 
as  we  shall  see,  had  bad  luck  enough  with  his  vessel. 

Leaving  the  Detroit  River,  the  Griffin  entered  a 
broader  expanse  of  water.  As  it  was  Sainte  Claire’s 
day,  Hennepin  proposed  to  name  the  lake  after  that 
saint,  and  some  of  the  newly-made  wine  was  used  for 
the  christening. 

After  lying  becalmed  for  two  days  near  Thunder 
Bay  in  Lake  Huron,  the  small  craft  was  struck  by  a 
fierce  storm  and  tossed  about  by  the  raging  waters. 
Even  La  Salle  gave  up  hope  and  began  to  prepare 
for  death.  All  fell  upon  their  knees  in  prayer  except 
the  godless  pilot,  whom,  wrote  Hennepin,  “we  could 
never  force  to  pray ;  and  he  did  nothing  all  that  while 
but  curse  and  swear  against  La  Salle,  who,  as  he  said, 
had  brought  him  thither  to  perish  in  a  nasty  fresh¬ 
water  lake  and  lose  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his 
long  and  happy  navigations  on  the  ocean.” 

But  the  Griffin  was  not  to  sink  in  that  storm,  and 
as  the  wind  died  down  she  proceeded  on  her  way, 
until  “the  sun  shone  forth  on  woody  islands,  Bois 
Blanc  and  Mackinac  and  the  distant  Manitoulins,  on 
the  forest  wastes  of  Michigan  and  the  vast  blue 
bosom  of  the  angry  lake;  and  now  her  port  was  won, 
and  she  found  her  rest  behind  the  point  of  St.  Ignace 
of  Michilimackinac,  floating  in  that  tranquil  cove 
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where  crystal  waters  cover  but  cannot  hide  the  pebbly 
depths  beneath.  Before  her  rose  the  house  and  chapel 
of  the  Jesuits,  enclosed  with  palisades ;  on  the  right, 
the  Huron  village,  with  its  bark  cabins  and  its  fence 
of  tall  pickets ;  on  the  left,  the  square,  compact  houses 
of  the  French  traders ;  and,  not  far  off,  the  clustered 
wigwams  of  an  Ottawa  village.*” 

The  Griffin  fired  a  salute  from  its  cannon  and  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Ignace  thronged  to  the  shore  to 
meet  the  newcomers,  the  Indians  yelping  with  wonder 
and  amazement,  the  Jesuits  and  traders  welcoming 
La  Salle  none  too  cordially,  as  he  was  no  friend  of  the 
former  and  might  interfere  with  the  fur  trade  of  the 
latter.  La  Salle,  gorgeously  dressed  in  a  cloak  of 
scarlet  bordered  with  gold,  went  ashore  with  his  men 
and  betook  himself  to  the  chapel  to  give  thanks  for 
his  safe  voyage. 

Some  months  before,  La  Salle  had  sent  on  in  ad¬ 
vance  fifteen  men  to  gather  a  cargo  of  furs.  They 
had  been  put  under  the  command  of  his  faithful 
lieutenant,  Tonty,  the  “man  with  the  iron  hand,”  so- 
called  because,  having  lost  one  of  his  hands  in  battle, 
it  had  been  replaced  by  an  iron  hook.  Four  of  these 
men  were  found  at  St.  Ignace,  but  they  had  squan¬ 
dered  the  goods  which  had  been  given  them  to  trade 
for  furs  with  the  Indians.  Others  had  stolen  a  part  of 
the  supplies  and  escaped  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  whither 
Tonty  was  sent  to  arrest  them. 

La  Salle  pushed  on  to  Lake  Michigan.  At  Green 
Bay  he  found  a  friend  in  an  Indian  chief,  who  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome.  Here,  also,  he  found  a  party 

*Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  p.  140.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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of  his  men  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  and 
who  had  collected  a  large  store  of  furs. 

He  now  resolved  to  send  the  Griffin  back  to  Ni¬ 
agara  with  a  supply  of  furs,  which  would  pay  the 
debts  which  he  had  already  incurred  and  furnish  him 
with  means  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Accordingly  he 
loaded  the  little  vessel  with  a  valuable  .cargo  and 
placed  it  in  command  of  the  pilot,  giving  him  five  of 
his  best  men  to  assist  in  sailing  it,  with  orders  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  as  soon  as  he  could. 

After  it  had  sailed,  La  Salle,  with  Hennepin,  two 
other  priests,  and  eleven  more  Frenchmen,  set  out  in 
canoes  for  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  Be¬ 
fore  they  had  encamped  for  the  first  night,  a  sudden 
storm  struck  them.  They  could  not  get  to  shore  in 
the  darkness ;  and,  as  the  men  in  the  different  canoes 
could  not  see  each  other,  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  together,  the  noise  of  the  gale  making  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  their  voices  to  be  heard  when 
they  shouted  to  one  another.  The  waves  washed  into 
their  heavily  laden  canoes  and  it  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  that  they  could  be  kept  from  sinking.  At  last, 
however,  they  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  where  for 
five  days  they  remained,  wet  to  the  skin  by  the  rag¬ 
ing  storm,  living  on  pumpkins  and  corn  given  them 
by  the  Indians,  and  one  porcupine  shot  by  La  Salle’s 
Indian  hunter. 

Hardly  had  they  started  again  when  the  storm 
once  more  broke  upon  them.  They  landed,  built  a 
fire,  and  for  two  days  sat  around  it  with  blankets 
drawn  over  their  heads  to  protect  them  from  the 
pelting  storm  of  rain  and  sleet. 
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Again  and  again,  as  they  proceeded,  were  they 
driven  to  land  by  the  fierce  autumn  gales.  At  one 
time,  after  their  food  supply  had  been  exhausted  and 
they  had  been  paddling  many  miles  with  nothing  to 
eat,  they  attempted  to  land  while  a  strong  gale  was 
driving  great  waves  upon  the  shore.  The  violent  surf 
nearly  swamped  the  canoes  and  the  men  were  com- 
.pelled  to  jump  into  the  water  and  drag  them  ashore. 
The  strong  undertow  nearly  carried  the  struggling 
men  off  their  feet  and  out  into  the  lake,  Hennepin 
being  compelled  to  carry  upon  his  shoulders  one  of 
the  older  priests  who  was  in  great  danger. 

After  all  were  safely  landed,  La  Salle,  although 
fearing  that  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity  were  hos¬ 
tile,  was  in  such  dire  need  of  food  that  he  sent  three 
of  his  men,  bearing  a  pipe  of  peace,  to  an  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  to  secure  supplies.  Not  an  Indian  did  they  find 
among  the  wigwams,  the  frightened  inhabitants  hav¬ 
ing  fled  at  their  approach.  The  men  found  a  quantity 
of  corn,  however,  a  portion  of  which  they  took,  leav¬ 
ing  presents  to  pay  for  it. 

On  down  the  western  side  of  Lake  Michigan  went 
the  dauntless  explorer,  his  men  worn  with  the  hard 
work,  often  faint  from  lack  of  nourishment  and  ill 
from  exposure  and  poor  food.  On  past  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake  he  pushed  and  up  the  eastern  coast 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  Here  he  set 
his  men  to  building  a  log  fort*  while  he  waited  for 
Tonty  to  come  from  Michilimackinac  with  his  men. 
When  the  fort  was  nearing  completion,  La  Salle  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  his  trustworthy  lieutenant. 


*  Afterward  rebuilt  near  Niles. 
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But  why  did  not  the  Griffin  appear  with  the  much 
needed  supplies  ?  It  was  long  past  due  and  La  Salle’s 
anxiety  for  its  safety  increased  as  the  days  went  by. 
Had  the  fierce  storms  overwhelmed  it?  Had  the 
pilot  proved  treacherous  or  incompetent?  Had  the 
Indians  captured  it?  Had  La  Salle’s  enemies  prevent¬ 
ed  its  return?  He  waited  in  vain.  It  never  reached 
Niagara.  The  fate  of  this  first  sailing  vessel  on  the 
upper  Lakes  has  remained  shrouded  in  mystery.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  was  wrecked  in  one  of  the  severe  storms  that 
had  caused  La  Salle  so  much  trouble.* 

La  Salle  and  his  men  now  went  up  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  seeking  a  convenient  portage  to  one  of  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Illinois  River.  When  they 
had  reached  the  spot  where  the  city  of  South  Bend 
now  stands,  La  Salle  went  into  the  woods  to  look  for 
a  good  crossing  place  and  became  separated  from  his 
men.  The  falling  snow  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
find  his  way  back  to  the  river.  As  hours  passed  and 
he  did  not  return,  Tonty  and  Hennepin  became 
worried.  They  landed  from  the  canoes,  made  a  camp, 
sent  out  men.  to  look  for  the  commander,  and  fired 
guns  to  guide  him  to  them. 

They  waited  in  vain  all  that  night  and  nearly  all 
of  the  following  day.  Toward  night  the  lost  man  ap¬ 
peared,  carrying  two  opposums  which  he  had  killed 
with  a  stick  as  they  hung  head  downwards  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree  according  to  the  habit  of  those 
animals.  Becoming  lost  in  the  forest,  he  had  wandered 

*In  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  Ill,  98-99,  is  set  forth  in  verse  the  Indian  legend  that 
the  Griffin  was  destroyed  by  Michabou,  the  great  manitou.  of  the  Lakes, 
whose  home  was  amidst  the  rocks,  caves,  and  groves  of  Mackinac  Island,  and 
who  was  jealous  of  the  invasion  of  his  domain  by  the  ship  of  the  white  man. 
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about  until  late  into  the  night,  when  he  had  seen 
the  glow  of  a  campfire  through  the  bushes.  Thinking 
that  he  had  come  upon  the  camp  of  his  men,  he 
hurried  forward,  but  much  to  his  surprise  found  no¬ 
body  about  it.  Under  a  tree  he  discovered  a  pile  of 


dry  grass  impressed  with  the  form  of  a  man  and  still 
warm.  Some  Indian  must  have  been  sleeping  there. 
La  Salle  called  out  in  all  the  Indian  languages  that  he 
knew,  but  got  no  answer.  After  putting  more  fuel  on 
the  fire,  the  brave  Frenchman  lay  down  on  the 
Indian’s  bed  and  slept  until  morning. 

La  Salle  went  on  down  the  Illinois  River  and  upon 
that  stream  built  a  fort.  Very  much  in  need  of  the 
supplies  for  his  proposed  journey  down  the  Mississippi 
which  had  failed  to  come  in  the  Griffin,  he  determined 
to  walk  back  to  Canada  to  obtain  them. 
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Sending  Hennepin  to  the  Mississippi  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  and  leaving  Tonty  with  a  few  men  in 
command  of  his  fort,  La  Salle  set  out,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1680,  with  only  five  companions.  After 
reaching  the  fort  which  had  been  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  he  struck  off  across  Lower  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  first  white  man  ever  to  penetrate  that  penin¬ 
sula.  The  little  band  pushed  their  way  through  dense 
forests  where  brush  and  briers  tore  their  clothing 
into  shreds  and  scratched  their  hands  and  faces  until 
they  were  covered  with  blood.  They  waded  icy 
streams  and  half-frozen  marshes.  At  times  they 
dared  not  build  a  fire  for  fear  the  smoke  would  re¬ 
veal  their  presence  to  hostile  Indians.  Sometimes 
they  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their  soaked  clothing  to 
awaken  in  the  morning  finding  it  frozen  stiff  upon 
them.  Ten  days  after  leaving  the  St.  Joseph,  they 
reached  the  Detroit  River.  Crossing  it  upon  a  raft, 
La  Salle  pushed  on  to  Niagara  and  then  to  Fort 
Frontenac  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
he  reached  after  having  travelled  a  thousand  miles  in 
sixty-five  days,  “the  most  arduous  journey  ever  made 
by  a  Frenchman  in  America.” 

La  Salle  returned  to  the  Illinois  country  by  way  of 
Michilimackinac  and  the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  down  the  Mississippi  until  he  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  greatest  of  the  French  ex¬ 
plorers  who  came  to  Michigan,  after  passing  through 
innumerable  hardships  and  dangers  during  twenty 
years  of  travel  in  America,  at  last  met  his  death  by 
being  treacherously  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

The  children  would  be  interested  in  reading  Parkman’s 
“La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West.”  Follow  the 
map  while  studying  this  chapter.  Would  it  have  been  better 
for  La  Salle  if  he  had  listened  to  Hennepin’s  suggestion  to  stop 
and  locate  on  the  site  of  Detroit  instead  of  going  on?  Have 
the  children  look  up  the  history  of  a  fort  built  by  the  French 
on  the  St.  Joseph  River  near  where  Niles  now  stands.  Why 
had  not  Frenchmen  visited  the  Niagara  Falls  before  Hennepin 
beheld  them  for  the  first  time?  Compare  the  Griffin  in  size 
and  in  other  respects  with  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  to-day.  Is 
there  any  place  in  Michigan  named  after  La  Salle?  Should 
there  be  ? 
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CHAPTER  V 


CADILLAC  AND  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  DETROIT 

WHILE  the  French  were  exploring  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  the 
English  were  making  settlements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  latter  claimed  the  Michigan 
country  as  well  as  the  French  and  were  desirous  of 
getting  control  of  the  rich  fur  trade  of  that  region. 
Accordingly  they  stirred  up  the  Iroquois  to  keep  the 
French  out  of  that  country  and  divert  the  fur  trade  to 
them.  They  also  tried  to  induce  the  Indians  about 
the  upper  Lakes  to  come  to  them  to  trade  by  offering 
better  bargains  than  the  French  and  by  giving  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  rum.  The  French,  however,  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  lose  their  hold  upon  such  valuable  possessions. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  same  year,  1699,  a 
prominent  Englishman,  Livingston,  and  an  able 
Frenchman,  Cadillac,  each  urged  upon  his  govern¬ 
ment  that  a  settlement  be  made  upon  the  Detroit 
River.  The  former  proposed  “to  build  a  fort  at  Wa- 
wyachtenok  (the  Indian  name  of  the  place) ,  cal’d 
by  the  French  De  Troet),  the  most  pleasant  and 
plentiful  inland  place  in  America  by  all  relation,  where 
there  is  arable  land  for  thousands  of  people,  the  only 
place  of  bever  hunting  for  which  our  Indians  have 
fought  so  long  and  at  last  forced  the  nations  to  fly. 
Here  you  have  millions  of  elks,  bevers,  swans,  geese, 
and  all  sorts  of  fowl.” 


CADILLAC  RECEIVING  HIS  CHARTER  FROM  LOUIS  XIV 
From  the  Painting  Presented  to  the  City  of  Detroit  at  the 
Bi-Centenary  in  1901 
Courtesy  Michigan  Historical  Commission 
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Cadillac,  however,  who  as  commander  for  five 
years  of  the  post  at  Michilimackinac  had  become 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  getting  possession  of 
the  Detroit  River,  went  to  France  and  laid  the  matter 
before  Count  Pontchartrain,  one  of  the  high  officials 
of  the  king.  He  urged  that  a  permanent  post  ought 
to  be  established  at  Detroit.  Therefore  a  considerable 
number  of  Frenchmen,  both  soldiers  and  traders, 
should  be  sent  there,  and  the  friendly  Indians  should 
be  induced  to  settle  about  the  post  in  such  numbers 
that  they  could  successfully  resist  the  Iroquois,  He 
showed  that  as  the  Detroit  River  was  the  only  gate¬ 
way  to  the  upper  Lakes  open  to  the  English,  a  fort 
there  would  shut  them  out  of  that  country  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Indians  going  to  them  for  trade.. 

Pontchartrain  favored  his  plan  and  laid  the  matter 
before  the  king.  As  a  result,  Cadillac  was  authorized 
to  establish  the  post  and  was  appointed  commander 
of  it,  with  a  grant  of  land  at  whatever  point  the  fort 
should  be  located. 

Returning  to  Canada,  Cadillac  went  to  Montreal  to 
fit  out  his  expedition.  From  that  place  he  set  out 
with  fifty  soldiers  and  fifty  settlers,  and,  his  canoes 
loaded  with  tools,  ammunition,  food,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies,  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River,  Lake 
Nipissing,  and  Lake  Huron  to  the  place  where  the 
city  of  Detroit  now  stands.  He  arrived  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  spot  on  July  24,  1701,  and  from  that  day  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  metropolis  of  Michigan  is  dated. 

Not  far  from  the  river  Cadillac  built  his  fort. 
Small  trees  were  cut  down  and  made  into  long  stakes. 
These  were  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  as  close  to- 
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gether  as  possible,  thus  making  a  strong,  tight,  high 
fence  or  palisade.  Within  this  enclosure  the  soldiers 
lived  and  the  settlers  built  their  log  huts  for  pro¬ 
tection,  while  they  were  assigned  pieces  of  land  out¬ 
side  for  cultivation.  The  palisade  was  called  Fort 


LANDING  OF  CADILLAC 

Burton  Hist.  Colls. 


Cadillac  wished  to  collect  a  large  and  permanent 
population  of  friendly  Indians  about  his  new  settle¬ 
ment,  realizing  that  this  would  make  it  an  important 
fur-trading  station,  stronger  in  case  of  attack  by  the 
English  or  Iroquois,  and  that  the  natives  could  be 
relied  upon  to  help  furnish  food  for  the  garrison  and 
settlers.  He  accordingly  called  a  council  of  the  red 
men,  and  so  successful  was  he  in  dealing  with  them 
and  such  were  the  natural  attractions  of  the  locality 
that  within  a  few  months  three  Indian  villages  had 
sprung  up  with  a  population  of  many  hundred.  These 
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Indians  were  not  only  good  hunters  but  successful 
also  in  raising  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and  squashes. 

The  white  population  continued  to  grow  until  the 
settlement  became  the  most  important  outpost  of  the 
French  in  the  West.  Thus  did  Cadillac,  worthy  to  be 
ranked  wjth  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  or 
other  founders  of  colonies,  beat  the  English  in  the 
race  for  the  gateway  to  the  upper  Lakes. 

Due  to  the  foresight 
of  Cadillac,  Detroit 
was  different  from  the 
other  French  posts  in 
the  West.  They  were 
only  mission  stations 
and  trading  places, 
with  sometimes  a  fort 
and  a  few  soldiers  for 
defense,  but  with  no 
permanent  settlers,  no  agriculture,  and  no  family 
life.  Cadillac  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  if  his 
nation  were  to  hold  the  country  and  keep  out  the 
'English,  settlements  must  be  made  upon  a  more 
permanent  basis.  He  set  about  establishing  a  real 
colony.  To  this  end  he  invited  farmers  and  artisans, 
made  grants  of  land  to  settlers,  and  urged  that  the 
soldiers  be  permitted  to  engage  in  farming.  He 
wished  to  encourage  the  Indians  to  live  in  houses 
and  adopt  French  customs,  and  he  desired  to  organize 


•THE  CADILLAC  HOUSE 


•The  “Cadillac-Cass  House”  originally  stood  upon  the  Detroit  river  bank. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Cadillac  in  1703  for  an  Indian  chief. 
It  bore  bullet  marks  and  other  scars  credited  by  Governor  Cass,  who  once 
owned  it,  to  Pontiac’s  war.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Alex.  Macomb. 
Several  territorial  governors,  including  the  detested  Colonel  Procter, 
occupied  it.  It  was  moved  to  Larned  Street  in  1836,  and  demolished  in 
1882,  when  it  was  found  to  be  built  of  cedar  logs  weatherboarded. 
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them  into  companies  and  drill  them  as  soldiers.  He 
wanted  to  establish  a  school  for  both  French  and 
Indian  children.  He  even  had  plans  for  a  copper  mine 
on  Lake  Superior  and  the  raising  of  silk-worms  among 
the  mulberry  trees  near  Lake  Erie. 

But  Cadillac  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out  all 
his  plans.  He  had  many  influential  enemies,  and  the 
French  system  of  government  did  not  allow  much 
freedom  to  an  enterprising  man  like  him.  As  has 
been  said,  “Detroit  was  born  in  chains,  and  weighed 
down  with  manacles  in  all  its  struggling  infancy.” 
The  officials  in  Canada,  where,  in  the  early  days,  “the 
knaves  grew  rich  and  the  honest  men  were  ruined,’-' 
restricted  the  trade  of  the  new  settlement  and  ham¬ 
pered  its  commander  in  many  ways ;  while  his  enemies 
sent  word  to  the  king  that  the  post  at  Detroit  was 
useless  and  the  place  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  as 
the  ground  was  full  of  water  and  grasshoppers  ate  up 
all  the  garden  plants. 

If  Detroit  were  to  become  a  permanent  settlement, 
it  needed  women  and  family  life.  Up  to  this  time  no 
white  women  had  ever  come  to  the  country  about  the 
Great  Lakes.  But  Cadillac  had  a  wife  worthy  of 
such  a  husband.  When  she  proposed  to  leave  the 
more  comfortable  life  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  and 
come  to  Detroit,  her  friends  tried  to  get  her  to 
change  her  mind  by  telling  her  of  the  dangers  of  the 
journey  and  the  hardships  and  discomforts  of  living 
in  such  a  wild  place. 

But  Madame  Cadillac  was  determined  to  go  to  her 
husband’s  new  settlement.  Accordingly  she  and  the 
wife  of  an  officer  at  Detroit  set  out  in  open  canoes 
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with  French  and  Indian  boatmen,  going  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  its  dangerous  rapids,  across  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  around  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  length  of  Lake 
Erie.  It  was  a  hard  trip  for  strong  men,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  a  good  deal  of  courage  and  pluck  on  the  part 
of  these  two  women  to  undertake  the  long  journey  of 
seven  hundred  miles  with  its  many  dangers  from 
rapids  and  storms,  from  wild  men  and  wild  beasts, 
from  exposure  and  sickness.  They  reached  their 
destination  in  safety,  however,  being  the  first  white 
women  to  come  to  Michigan. 

Madame  Cadillac  brought  her  six-year-old  boy, 
Jacques,  with  her.  An  older  son  was  already  in 
Detroit  with  his  father,  while  two  girls  were  left 
behind  in  Montreal  to  go  to  school.  In  time  there 
were  thirteen  children  in  the  family,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  lively  household.  Other  women  followed  these 
two  to  the  West,  homes  were  established,  and  life  in 
the  new  settlement  on  the  straitbecamemorepleasant. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  Detroit  looked  and 
how  people  lived  in  the  days  of  Cadillac.  At  first 
the  white  people  all  dwelt  crowded  together  in  log 
huts  inside  the  small  fort.  The  streets  were  very 
narrow,  being  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide.  The 
houses  were  only  a  few  feet  apart  and  were  built  of 
small  logs  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  driven  into 
the  ground  and  cut  off  six  or  seven  feet  above  the 
earth.  The  roofs  were  made  of  small  logs  flattened 
with  an  adz.  The  cracks  in  the  roof  and  sides  were 
filled  with  mud  or  mortar.  In  case  of  fire  the  build¬ 
ings  were  quickly  covered  with  skins  which  could  be 
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soaked  with  water  and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  conflagration.  The  houses  had  no  floors  except 
the  earth  beaten  hard.  There  was  no  glass  in  the 


CADILLAC’S  VILLAGE  IN  1703 
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small  windows,  skins  scraped  thin  serving  to  keep 
out  the  cold  winds  and  let  in  a  little  light.  At  first 
most  of  the  houses  probably  had  no  means  of  heating 
and  must  have  been  very  uncomfortable  during  the 
cold  winters.  The  larger  houses  doubtless  contained 
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fireplaces.  The  inside  walls  were  hung  with  furs  and 
skins  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds,  and  the  bedding 
and  clothing  were  largely  made  of  them,  also. 

In  time  the  stockade  was  enlarged  and  houses  were 
built  outside.  Gardens  were  planted  and  farms  were 
laid  out  with  a  narrow  frontage  of  a  few  rods  on 
the  river  and  running  back  long  and  narrow  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  French  in  America.  They  laid 
out  their  farms  in  this  way  so  that  they  might  have 
their  dwellings  close  together  along  the  river  for  socia¬ 
bility  and  for  common  defense  against  the  Indians. 

Maize  was  the  principal  grain  grown  at  first,  but 
other  grains  were  soon  introduced  from  Canada. 
Game  and  fish  were  plentiful,  and  wild  fruits  and 
berries  grew  in  abundance.  Cattle,  hogs,  and 
chickens  were  raised,  but  for  a  time  there  was 
only  one  horse,  Cadillac’s  little  pony  named  Colin. 
Windmills  could  be  seen  here  and  there,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Indian  wigwams,  clustered  in  villages  of 
several  different  tribes,  were  at  no  great  distance.  At 
night  all  the  French  inhabitants  were  required  to  be 
within  the  stockade  and  the  gates  were  closed  and 
guarded  until  morning. 

The  inhabitants  worked  hard,  especially  during 
the  summer,  for  Cadillac  encouraged  no  idlers  in  his 
settlement.  But  while  the  people  lived  a  hard  life 
in  many  ways  and  had  not  our  comforts  and  luxuries, 
they  possessed  the  light-hearted  and  jolly  French 
nature,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  had  good 
times.  They  were  fond  of  dancing,  card  playing, 
horse-racing,  of  feasting  and  merry-making.  In  the 
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winter  there  was  coasting  on  the  slopes  and  skating 
on  the  river.  On  Sunday  they  attended  service  in 
the  first  St.  Anne’s  church. 

When  Cadillac  walked  down  the  narrow  streets, 
dressed  in  his  blue  coat  faced  with  white  and  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  with  his  sword  clanking  about  his 
heels,  the  people  took  off  their  hats  to  him,  for  he  was 
lord  of  the  colony.  He  made  the  grants  of  land  for 
dwellings  and  for  farms.  The  fort,  the  church,  the 
brewery,  the  forge,  the  grist-mill  all  belonged  to  him. 
He  was  governor,  commander  of  the  soldiers,  and 
judge.  From  him  must  every  one  obtain  a  permit  to 
carry  on  his  trade  or  occupation,  and  he  charged  a 
good  price  for  the  privilege.  For  instance,  the  black¬ 
smith  was  made  to  pay  six  hundred  francs  and  two 
barrels  of  ale  each  year  and  shoe  all  the  governor’s 
horses  free.  So  long  as  Cadillac  had  only  the  one 
pony,  the  last  requirement  was  not  hard.  While  such 
charges  were  sometimes  pretty  heavy,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  Cadillac  used  the  money  for  public 
purposes  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  settlement. 

One  of  the  perplexing  problems  that  Cadillac  had 
to  deal  with  was  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  priests  the  sale  of  brandy 
to  the  Indians  in  the  West  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
French  authorities  both  because  it  was  injurious  to 
the  red  men  and  because  when  drunk  they  were  a 
menace  to  the  white  people.  Although  several  men 
were  executed  for  selling  it  to  the  Indians  secretly 
in  the  woods, — “bootlegging”  it  would  now  be  called, 
— it  was  found  difficult  to  enforce  this  first  prohibi- 
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tion  law  in  Michigan,  as  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  enforce  similar  laws  since  that  time. 

So  strong  was  the  desire  of  the  savages  for  “fire¬ 
water”  that  they  would  do  almost  anything  to  obtain 
it.  The  surest  way  to  get  them  to  bring  furs  to  the 
traders  was  to  offer  brandy  in  exchange.  The  best 
way  to  keep  their  friendship  was  to  give  them  the 
pleasure  of  getting  drunk. 

Cadillac  was  very  desirous  of  keeping  a  large 
Indian  population  about  Detroit  and  of  attracting 
them  to  that  place  for  trade.  He  knew  that  if  he  did 
not  give  them  strong  drink  they  would  go  to  the 
English  and  Dutch  farther  east,  where  they  could 
get  it  in  abundance,  and  the  fur  trade  would  thus  be 
lost  to  the  French. 

As  Mr.  Parkman  says:  “The  Indians,  it  is  true, 
liked  the  taste  of  French  brandy  more  than  that  of 
English  rum ;  yet  as  their  chief  object  in  drinking  was 
to  get  drunk,  and  as  rum  would  supply  as  much 
intoxication  as  brandy  at  a  lower  price,  it  always 
found  favor  in  their  eyes.  In  the  one  case,  to  get 
thoroughly  drunk  often  cost  a  beaver  skin;  in  the 
other,  the  same  satisfaction  could  generally  be  had 
for  a  mink  skin.”*  Cadillac,  therefore,  adopted  the 
policy  of  controlling  the  supply  at  Detroit  and  of 
selling  it  at  a  high  price  and  in  limited  quantities. 

A  man  who  was  sent  to  inspect  Detroit  in  1708 
thus  reported  Cadillac’s  system :  “In  order  to  prevent 
the  disturbances  which  would  arise  from  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  brandy,  he  causes  it  all  to  be  put  into 


*Parkman,  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  I,  p.  267.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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the  storehouse,  and  to  be  sold  to  each  in  his  turn,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  francs  a  quart.  (It  cost  Cadillac 
but  four  francs  a  quart.)  Those  who  will  have  it, 
French  as  well  as  Indians,  are  obliged  to  go  to  the 
storehouse  to  drink,  and  each  can  obtain  at  one  time 
only  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  quart.  It  is  certain 
that  the  savages  cannot  become 
intoxicated  on  that  quantity. 

The  price  is  high,  and  as  they 
can  only  get  the  brandy  each  in 
his  turn,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  savages  are  obliged  to 
return  home  without  a  taste  of 
this  beverage,  and  they  seem 
ready  to  kill  themselves  in  their 
disappointment.”  * 

Cadillac’s  many  enemies  were 
continually  trying  to  injure  his 
colony  and,  if  possible,  have  it 
given  up.  A  fire  which  burned 
his  house,  the  church,  and  a 
part  of  the  fortifications  was 
probably  set  by  some  Indian  or 
white  man  who  disliked  him. 

In  1710,  having  been  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  of  Louisiana,  he  left  the  settlement  on 
the  strait  which  has  now  become  such  a  splendid 
monument  to  the  memory  of  its  able  founder. 

♦Cooley,  Michigan,  pp.  32-33.  Sometimes  several  of  them  would  form  a 
“pool”  or  make  an  agreement  by  which  all  would  give  their  portion  to  one 
of  their  number  so  that  he  might  get  gloriously  drunk,  each  in  turn  to  have 
that  pleasure  on  succeeding  days.  (Special  permission  Houghton  Mifflin  oo.) 

tNot  in  any  way  to  be  confused  with  the  stone  “Cadillac  chair  ’  which 
stands  in  one  of  the  Detroit  plazas. 


fTHE  CADILLAC  CHAIR 

Made  from  the  logs  of 
Cadillac’s  House 
(See  Page  57) 

A  chief  object  of  interest  at 
the  Michigan  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Lansing. 


HOW  THE  FRENCH  SETTLED 

See  Page  Ten 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  early  French  settlements  running  back 
from  the  Detroit  river  were  nearly  obliterated  by  the  great  fire  in  1805, 
and  so  do  not  show  on  the  Detroit  map  except  at  Grosse  Pointe  and  along 
the  River  Rouge. 

The  map  above,  however,  showing  the  original  French  section  lines  still 
extant  in  Monroe  County,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  way  the  long,  narrow 
“ribbon  farms”  were  run  down  to  the  streams.  The  houses  faced  a  roadway 
paralleling  the  watercourses.  This  arrangement  made  for  sociability  as 
well  as  protection  from  the  Indians. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Have  pupils  trace  on  a  map  the  route  by  which  Cadillac 
brought  his  first  settlers  and  the  route  by  which  Madame 
Cadillac  came.  Which  was  the  better?  In  what  ways  has 
Cadillac’s  name  been  perpetuated  on  the  map  of  Michigan? 
In  Detroit?  Why  was  the  site  of  Detroit  such  a  favorable 
location  for  a  trading  post?  Why  has  it  become  such  a  large 
city?  What  is  its  population  now?  How  old  is  it?  How  does 
Detroit  compare  in  age  with  the  early  English  settlements 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
“Detroit?”  Compare  the  founding  of  Detroit  with  the  founding 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities.  Did 
Cadillac  do  right  in  letting  the  Indians  have  brandy? 
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THE  WOLVERENE 

Courtesy  Boy’s  Life. 

The  cunning  fur-bearer,  now  extinct  in  Michigan,  from  which  the 
state  has  its  nickname.  The  artist  has  depicted  the  wolverene  in  his 
favorite  pastime  of  robbing  a  trap.  It  is  a  tireless,  shrewd,  bloodthirsty 
nocturnal  animal,  not  of  the  dog,  but  of  weasel  tribe. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  OLD  FUR  TRADERS 

ECLARES Washington  Irving: “Theprecious 
\  metals,  gold  and  silver,  led  the  Spaniard 
A  to  Mexico  and  Peru,”  while  the  “adroit 

ygaiTS  V  and  buoyant  Frenchman”  and  the  “cool 
jjf  and  calculating  Briton”  carried  on  the 
“less  splendid,  but  no  less  lucrative  traffic 
in  the  rich  peltries  of  the  North.” 

It  has  been  seen  that  one  of  the  strongest  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  white 
man  was  the  fur  trade.  The  country  abounded  in  bear, 
beaver,  mink,  marten,  foxes,  otter,  deer,  elk,  moose, 
wolves,  wolverenes,  lynx,  muskrats,  raccoon,  and 
opossum,  and  their  fine  coats  yielded  the  first  valuable 
crop  ever  gathered  from  Michigan  soil.  For  two 
centuries  the  fur  trade  was  the  principal  business  and 
source  of  income  of  the  people  living  along  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  early  explorations  were  financed  largely 
by  this  trade  and  the  early  settlements  were  sup¬ 
ported  mostly  by  the  same  industry. 

The  animal  most  sought  for  was  the  beaver.  Though 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  for  its  skin,  its  remark¬ 
able  qualities  were  not  unappreciated  by  the  white 
men.  “No  account  of  the  wilderness  was  thought 
complete  if  it  failed  to  contain  some  fresh  and 
authentic  anecdote  of  the  beaver’s  intelligence;  its 
skill,  its  forethought,  its  architectural  talents  are 
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perennial  themes  of  the  missionary  and  explorer.”  One 
of  them  in  his  writings  returns  “again  and  again  to 
the  theme,  avowing  that  there  are  an  infinite  number 
of  men  on  the  earth  ‘who  have  not  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  understanding  which  these  animals  have’.”* 
The  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  was  the  best 
region  for  beaver  in  the  whole  Northwest,  and  the 
Indians  collected  large  quantities  of  their  skins  in 
this  country  from  the  earliest  historic  times.  “It  is 
a  region  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this 
animal.  To  a  great  extent  level,  it  is  intersected  by 
numerous  water-courses  which  have  but  moderate 
flow.  At  the  head-waters  and  small  inlets  of  these 
streams  the  beaver  established  his  colonies.  Here  he 
dammed  the  streams,  setting  back  the  water  over  the 
flat  lands  and  creating  ponds  in  which  were  his  habi¬ 
tations.  Not  one  or  two  but  a  series  of  such  dams 
were  constructed  along  each  stream  so  that  very  ex¬ 
tensive  surfaces  became  thus  covered  permanently  with 
the  flood.  The  trees  were  killed  and  the  land  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  chain  of  ponds  and  marshes  with  inter¬ 
vening  dry  ridges.  In  time,  by  the  annual  growth  and 
decay  of  grasses  and  aquatic  plants,  these  filled  with 
muck  and  peat  and  ponds  and  swales  dried  again.”t 
Along  with  the  French  missionary  came  the  French 
fur  trader,  who  built  his  trading  post  by  the  side  of 
the  chapel  and  the  fort.  The  English  tried  hard  to 
get  this  trade  away  from  the  French;  and  after  the 
British  had  obtained  control  of  the  region,  they  in 
turn  were  loth  to  yield  any  of  it  to  the  Americans. 

♦Reprinted  from  Wood’s  Historic  Mackinac,  vol.  I,  p.  70.  By  permission 
of  the.  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 

fHubbard,  Memorials  of  a  Half-Century,  pp.  362-363.’ 
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The  traders  depended  largely  upon  the  Indians  tc 
bring  in  the  furs,  but  they  also  sent  out  a  class  of  men 
known  as  “coureurs  de  bois,”  (rangers  of  the  woods), 
and  later  called  “voyageurs,”  to  collect  skins  for  them 

These  men  were  usually  of  French  ancestry  with 
often  a  mixture  of  Indian  blood.  They  loved  the  free 
life  of  the  water  and  wilderness  and  could  not  endure 
the  restraints  of  settled  communities.  They  lived 
and  hunted  with  the  Indians  and  adopted  many  of 
their  ways.  They  were  rough  and  bold  and  often  as 
hard  to  control  as  the  Indians  themselves,  but  of  a 
cheerful  and  merry  disposition,  and  apparently  con 
tented  with  the  hardships  of  their  life. 

“They  were  a  wild  looking  lot  of  men,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  swarthy  faces.  They  were  hardy  and  endur¬ 
ing,  with  muscles  that  never  tired.  They  had  acquired 
the  habits  and  superstitions  of  their  savage  associates 
and  wore  the  dress  of  their  Indian  and  French  an¬ 
cestors.  They  decorated  their  hair  with  eagle  feathers 
and  daubed  their  faces  with  vermilion  and  soot.  Their 
red  flannel  shirts  were  open  at  the  neck  and  belted  at 
the  waist  with  a  gaudy  woolen  sash  fringed  with 
horse  hair.”* 

They  wore  moccasins  and  a  bright  colored  cap 
finished  to  a  point,  which  hung  over  on  one  side,  from 
which  hung  a  tassel. 

Their  food,  when  they  were  on  their  travels,  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  hulled  corn  and  deer  or  bear  fat  or  a 
piece  of  salt  pork.  A  bushel  of  hulled  corn  and  two 
pounds  of  fat  was  considered  a  sufficient  allowance  for 
a  month. 


♦Hollands,  When  Michigan  Was  New,  pp.  60-61. 
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“Their  minds  were  filled  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  natives.  They  whistled  through  the  wing  bone  of 
an  eagle  to  drive  away  the  thunder,  and  they  threw 
tobacco  into  the  water  to  quiet  the  waves.  They  car¬ 
ried  the  tails  of  rattlesnakes  in  their  bullet  pouches 
to  protect  them  from  evil  spirits,  and  they  were 
guided  in  all  important  undertakings  by  their 
dreams.”* 

After  spending  several  months  in  the  wilds  away 
from  civilization,  they  would  return  to  some  trading 
post  with  a  stock  of  furs,  and  after  selling  them  or 
receiving  their  wages,  these  light-hearted 
and  improvident  men  would  «npnrl  in  n  fpw 


weeks  all  their  money  in  having  a  good  time. 
As  autumn  approached,  they  would 


get  together  supplies 
for  another  trip,  load 
their  canoes,  wave 
their  good-byes,  and 
merrily  paddle  away 
for  another  long 
campaign  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  forests. 


Courtesy 

Michigan 

Conservation 

Department 


“The  canoes  used 
on  these  expeditions 


were  fashioned  on  the  model  of  Indian  canoes.  They 
were  of  birch-bark  strippings  a  quarter-inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  sewed  together  with  fibres  of  spruce  and  made 
water-tight  by  hot  pitch  poured  over  the  seams.  The 
bark  thus  seamed  together  was  stretched  over  thin 
ribs  and  cross-bars  of  cedar.  As  intended  for  trading 


^Hollands,  When  Michigan  Was  New,  p.  61. 
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purposes  the  canoes  were  often  of  great  size,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet  wide.  They 
could  carry,  besides  the  crew  of  eight  or  ten  men,  four 
tons  of  freight,  and  yet  in  their  construction  were 
very  light  and  easily  handled.”* 

These  men  were  experts  in  the  use  of  the  paddle 

and  could  work  stead¬ 
ily  from  early  morning 
until  dark,  easily  mak¬ 
ing  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  a  day.  As  they  paddled 
they  frequently  sang 
their 

Forest  Boat-Songs 

“Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime. 

Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time; 

Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim, 

We’ll  sing  at  St.  Ann’s  our  parting  hymn. 

“Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight’s  past. 

“Ottawa’s  tide,  this  trembling  moon, 

Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 

Saint  of  this  green  isle,  hear  our  prayers, 

Oh  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  fav’ring  airs! 

“Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight’s  past.” 

(Moore’s  Canadian  Boat  Song.) 


♦Williams,  Early  Mackinac,  p.  101. 
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“The  dawn  is  coming,  calling, 

Canoemen  must  away; 

The  road  is  long  before  us, 

And  hot  the  summer  day. 

Oh,  dip  the  cedar  paddles  deep, 

We  must  hasten  on  our  way. 

“The  road  is  long  before  us, 

And  hot  the  summer  day; 

The  storm  may  break  upon  us, 

The  rapids  cause  delay. 

Oh,  dip  the  cedar  paddles  deep, 

We  must  hasten  on  our  way. 

“The  storm  may  break  upon  us, 

The  rapids  cause  delay, 

But  voyageurs  undaunted, 

We  do  not  know  dismay. 

Oh,  dip  the  cedar  paddles  deep, 

We  must  hasten  on  our  way. 

“But  voyageurs  undaunted, 

We  do  not  know  dismay, 

The  portage  trail  is  waiting, 

And  camp,  at  end  of  day. 

Oh,  dip  the  cedar  paddles  deep, 

We  must  hasten  on  our  way.” 

— Ford,  The  White  Captive,  pp.  128-129. 

Later  when  the  English  came  into  possession  of  the 
Michigan  country  they  organized  the  fur  trade  upon  a 
still  more  extensive  scale,  Mackinac  Island  remaining 
the  center  of  it  for  the  upper  Lakes.  An  English 
trader  who  came  up  from  Montreal  to  Mackinac  in 
1800  writes: 

“I  took  a  look  at  the  bark  canoe,  which  was  to 
transport  me  to  savage  wilds.  These  canoes  are  about 
forty  feet  long,  over  five  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
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deep,  and  made  from  the  bark  taken  from  the  white 
birch  tree,  and  sewed  together  with  the  small  roots 
of  the  hemlock  tree.  The  strips  of  bark  were  cut  into 
the  proper  shape,  and  stretched  upon  a  strong  frame, 
composed  of  split  cedar,  and  firmly  sewed  to  it  with 
the  hemlock  fibres.  It  is  now  ready  for  pitching — or, 
rather,  ‘gumming’ — which  is  performed  by  spreading  on 
the  seams  a  kind  of  resin  prepared  from  sap  extracted 
from  the  pine  tree — carefully  laid  on,  and  pressed 
firmly  with  the  thumb.  It  hardens  and  stops  every  leak. 

“When  the  canoe  was  placed  in  the  water,  four 
nicely  smoothed  cedar  poles,  the  length  of  the  canoe, 
were  laid  in  the  bottom,  in  order  that  the  cargo  may 
bear  equal  pressure  on  the  frail  vessel  throughout,  and 
the  most  weighty  packages  laid  on  them  to  bind  and 
confine  them  to  the  shape  of  the  canoe.  On  these  the 
heavier  articles  were  placed,  such  as  shot,  axes, 
powder,  then  the  dry  goods  to  the  brim.  Over  all  was 
piled  a  month’s  provisions  for  all  hands,  consisting  of 
pork,  peas,  and  sea  biscuit— the  latter  contained  in 
canvas  sacks,  which,  when  filled,  were  five  feet  long, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter.  ***** 

“The  men’s  practice  in  cooking  was  very  simple, 
but  good.  The  tin  kettle,  in  which  they  cooked  their 
food,  would  hold  eight  or  ten  gallons.  It  was  hung 
over  the  fire,  nearly  full  of  water,  then  nine  quarts  of 
peas — one  quart  per  man,  the  daily  allowance — were 
put  in ;  and  when  they  were  well  bursted,  two  or  three 
pounds  of  pork,  cut  into  strips,  for  seasoning,  were 
added,  and  all  allowed  to  boil  or  simmer,  till  daylight, 
when  the  cook  added  four  biscuits,  broken  up,  to  the 
mess,  and  invited  all  hands  to  breakfast.  The  swell- 
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ing  of  the  peas  and  biscuit  had  now  filled  the  kettle 
to  the  brim,  so  thick  that  a  stick  would  stand  upright 
in  it.  It  looked  inviting,  and  I  begged  for  a  plateful  of 
it,  and  ate  little  else  during  the  journey.  The  men 
now  squatted  in  a  circle,  the  kettle  in  their  midst, 
and  each  one  plying  his  wooden  spoon  or  ladle  from 
kettle  to  mouth,  with  almost  electric  speed,  soon  filled 
every  cavity.  Then  the  pipes  were  soon  brought  into 
full  smoke.”  * 

Washington  Irving  has  given  us  a  pleasing  picture 
of  Mackinac  Island :  “This  famous  old  French  trading 
post,”  he  writes,  “was  the  great  place  of  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  south-west  fur  trade.  Here  the 
Mackinaw  Company  had  established  its  principal  post, 
from  whence  it  communicated  with  the  interior  and 
with  Montreal.  Hence  its  various  traders  and  trap¬ 
pers  set  out  for  their  respective  destinations  about 
Lake  Superior  and  its  tributary  waters,  or  for  the 
Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  the  Missouri,  and  the  other 
regions  of  the  West.  Here,  after  the  absence  of  a 
year  or  more,  they  returned  with  their  peltries,  and 
settled  their  accounts ;  the  furs  rendered  in  by  them 
being  transmitted,  in  canoes,  from  hence  to  Montreal. 
Mackinaw  was,  therefore,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  very  scantily  peopled ;  but  at  certain  seasons 
the  traders  arrived  from  all  points,  with  their  crews 
of  voyageurs,  and  the  place  swarmed  like  a  hive. 

“Mackinaw,  at  that  time,  was  a  mere  village, 
stretching  along  a  small  bay,  with  a  fine  broad  beach 
in  front  of  its  principal  row  of  houses,  and  dominated 

♦Wood’s  Historic  Mackinac,  I,  pp.  275-278.  By  permission  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  publishers. 
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by  the  old  fort,  which  crowned  an  impending  height. 
The  beach  was  a  kind  of  public  promenade,  where 
were  displayed  all  the  vagaries  of  a  seaport  on  the 
arrival  of  a  fleet  from  a  long  cruise.  Here  voyageurs 
frolicked  away  their  wages,  fiddling  and  dancing 
in  the  booths  and  cabins,  buying  all  kinds  of  knick- 
knacks,  dressing  themselves  out  finely,  and  parading 
up  and  down,  like  arrant  braggarts  and  coxcombs. 
Sometimes  they  met  with  rival  coxcombs  in  the  young 
Indians  from  the  opposite  shore,  who  would  appear 
on  the  beach  painted  and  decorated  in  fantastic  style, 
and  would  saunter  up  and  down,  to  be  gazed  at  and 
admired,  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  eclipsed  their 
palefaced  competitors.”* 

After  the  Old  Northwest  had  come 
under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  John  Jacob  Astor  organized 
the  American  Fur  Company  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  fur  trade  from  Mackinac. 

In  the  Astor  House  on  the  Island  are 
still  preserved  many  copies  of  letters 
of  those  days,  an  old  desk,  and  the 
balances  or  scales  upon  which  packs 
of  furs  were  weighed. 

As  settlers  came  into  Michigan  in  after  years  and 
cleared  up  the  land  to  make  their  farms,  the  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  were  either  killed  off  or  driven  away 
and  the  profitable  fur  trade  yielded  to  farming  and 
lumbering,  and  the  picturesque  voyageur  gave  way  to 
the  sturdy  frontiersman  and  the  hardy  lumberjack. 


♦Irving,  Astoria,  I.  pp.  208-211. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Are  there  many  fur-bearing  animals  left  in  Michigan? 
What  kinds  are  still  to  be  found?  Pupils  may  be  asked  to 
report  upon  the  habits  of  the  beaver.  Have  any  of  the  children 
ever  seen  a  beaver  dam  or  sticks  cut  off  by  the  beaver?  What 
were  the  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals  used  for?  Why  were 
the  canoes  made  light  in  weight?  Are  fur-bearing  animals 
protected  by  law  from  destruction  in  Michigan?  Why?  Did 
the  fur  trader  have  anything  to  do  with  the  treaty  between 
the  French  and  English  for  the  possession  of  North  America  ? 
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MICHIGAN  UNDER  THE  UNION  JACK 

FOR  a  few  years  after  Cadillac  left  Detroit  it  did 
not  flourish.  He  left  a  population  of  about  two 
hundred  white  people,  which  decreased  until 
there  was  talk  of  abandoning  the  place.  After  a 
time,  however,  settlers  began  to  come  out  to  the 
frontier  settlement  from  France,  among  them  being 
many  excellent  families,  some  of  whose  descendents 
still  live  in  the  City  of  the  Straits.  When  the  French 
were  banished  from  Acadia,  which  will  be  re¬ 
membered  when  Longfellow’s  story  of  Evangeline  is 
recalled,  several  of  them  came  to  this  western  settle¬ 
ment  and  made  it  their  home. 

When  rivalry  between  the  French  and  English  for 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  for  the  western  fur  trade  led  to 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  hostilities  did  not  reach 
Detroit,  but  Michigan  Indians  and  a  few  Frenchmen, 
commanded  by  Charles  Langlade,  took  part  in  the 
fighting  farther  east,  and  Braddock’s  disastrous 
defeat  was  due  largely  to  the  plans  laid  and  carried 
out  by  their  intrepid  half-breed  leader.  Plunder  from 
Braddock’s  defeated  army  was  brought  back  to  De¬ 
troit.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  horses  in 
Michigan  during  the  following  years  were  descend¬ 
ants  of  those  captured  from  the  British  at  that  time. 
The  capture  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe  decided 
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the  conflict  in  America  in  favor  of  the  English  and 
that  Michigan  should  be  settled  and  ruled  by  them 
instead  of  the  French. 

Major  Rogers,  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  fighters 
of  his  day,  was  sent  by  the  English  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  French  posts  at  Detroit  and  Michilimack- 
inac. 

Rogers’  characteristics  have  been  described  in  this 
way:  “He  wore  a  close-fitting  jacket,  a  warm  cap, 
coarse  woolen  trousers,  leggins,  and  moccasins.  A 
hatchet  was  thrust  into  his  belt,  a  powder-horn  hung 
at  his  side,  a  long,  keen  hunting-knife  and  a  trusty 
musket  completed  his  armament;  and  a  blanket  and 
a  knapsack  stuffed  with  bread  and  raw  salt  pork, 
together  with  a  flask  of  spirits,  made  up  his  outfit. 
He  could  speak  to  the  Indian  or  the  Frenchman  in  a 
language  they  could  understand ;  he  knew  every  sign 
of  the  forest,  every  wile  of  his  foes,  and  repeatedly 
his  bravery  and  coolness  had  brought  him  safely 
through  the  most  critical  situations.  He  lifted  a 
scalp  with  as  little  compunction  as  did  any  Indian, 
and  counted  it  the  most  successful  warfare  to  creep 
into  an  Indian  encampment  by  night,  to  set  fhe  to 
the  lodges,  and  to  make  his  escape  by  the  light  of 
the  flames,  with  the  screams  of  the  doomed  savages 
rejoicing  in  his  ears.”* 

At  the  head  of  his  “Rangers,”  Rogers  set  out  on 
his  difficult  and  dangerous  mission.  As  they  tramped 
through  the  wilderness,  further  west  than  the  British 
flag  had  ever  gone,  they  sang: 


*Moore,  The  Northwest  Under  Three  Flags,  p.  103.  Harper  &  Bros. 
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Song  of  Rogers’  Rangers 

“Oh,  we’re  the  jolly  Rangers, 

And  we  roam  o’er  the  countree; 

We  reck  not  of  the  dangers 
That  ever  present  be. 

“Our  home  is  some  tent  shelter, 

Our  food  is  soldiers’  fare; 

Our  pay  is  leaden  spelter 
That  is  coined  everywhere. 

“Some  day  we’ll  fall  in  battle 
A  glorious  end  to  make; 

Or  hear  the  war  drums  rattle 
As  we’re  tortured  at  the  stake. 

“So  let  us  keep  on  smiting 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Red, 

That  the  story  of  our  fighting 
May  last  when  we  are  dead. 

“Here’s  to  us  jolly  Rangers 
As  we  roam  o’er  the  countree; 

Let  us  reck  not  of  the  dangers 
Which  ever  present  be.” 

(Ford,  The  White  Captive,  pp.  60-61.) 


On  the  way  the  great  Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawas 
and  king  of  federated  Indian  tribes,  met  him  on  the 
Lake  Erie  shore.  He  haughtily  demanded  to  know 
by  what  right  Rogers  was  invading  his  domain.  Rog¬ 
ers  explained  the  surrender  of  the  French  and  was 
permitted  to  reach  Detroit  unmolested,  though  hun- 
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dreds  of  warriors  had  gathered  to  intercept  the  new¬ 
comers. 

As  Major  Rogers  drew  near  Detroit,  he  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  ask  for  its  surrender.  The  French  command¬ 
er  was  disposed  to  resist  at  first  and  he  tried  to  stir  up 
the  Indians  against  the  English.  He  even  put  upon  the 
flag-staff  a  wooden  image  of  Rogers’  head  upon  which 
was  perched  a  crow  to  represent  himself  scratching 
out  the  brains  of  the  British  leader. 

Convinced,  however,  by  a  letter  from  the  French 
governor  in  Canada  which  was  sent  to  him  by  Rogers 
that  the  French  cause  was  hopeless,  and  finding  that 
the  Indians  would  not  fight  on  his  side,  the  command¬ 
er  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  November,  1760.  His 
soldiers  were  marched  out  upon  the  plain  surrounding 
the  fort,  where  they  laid  down  their  arms,  while  the 
Indians  jeered  in  derision,  tauntingly  shouting  that 
Rogers  must  be  the  crow  and  the  French  commander 
the  victim.  The  Lilies  of  France,  which  had  been 
floating  over  Detroit  since  1701,  were  hauled  down 
from  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  Pontchartrain  and  the 
Crosses  of  Great  Britain  were  raised  in  their  place. 
The  next  year,  British  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
forts  at  Michilimackinac,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  upon 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  the  Michigan  country  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  English  possessions. 

The  French  soldiers  were  sent  east  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  French  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  peaceable  possession  of  their  homes  and  land  upon 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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For  a  time  there  was  little  change  in  the  life  of 
Detroit.  British  officers  and  soldiers  replaced  the 
French  garrison,  the  settlements  of  Michigan  were 
placed  under  British  military  rule,  the  people  still 
taking  no  part  in  the  government,  and  English  trad¬ 
ers  from  the  East  flocked  to  the  regions  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  But  the  permanent  inhabitants  were  mostly 
French,  who  went  on  living  their  quiet  and  simple 
lives  much  as  before.  In  time,  however,  many  of 
these  habitants  were  attracted  to  other  places;  and 
as  the  English  officers  were  forbidden  to  grant  lands 
to  settlers,  the  English  Government  apparently  wish¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  Michigan  country  for  the  fur  trade, 
new  settlers  did  not  come  in  and  Detroit  declined  in 
population. 

The  Indians  soon  became  aware  of  a  change  in 
their  relations  with  the  whites.  The  Frenchman  had 
always  been  a  friend  and  a  brother.  He  overlooked 
the  red  man’s  filthy  habits,  and  cultivated  approach 
by  his  better  nature.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  could 
never  reconcile  himself  to  such  conditions. 

The  actions  of  the  British  government  did  not 
make  matters  any  better.  The  Indian  had  been  so 
long  using  the  white  man’s  weapons  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  skill  of  his  own.  So  when  the  flow  of 
ammunition  and  presents  that  the  French  had  accus¬ 
tomed  him  to  were  shut  off  by  the  British,  he  faced 
hunger  and  even  starvation. 

Friction  soon  arose,  and  mutterings  of  discontent. 
The  dramatic  outcome  is  related  in  the  next  chapter. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

This  chapter  should  be  studied  with  the  history  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Braddock’s  defeat,  the  surrender  of  Quebec, 
and  the  territorial  changes  as  a  result  of  the  war  should  re¬ 
ceive  especial  attention  in  this  connection.  What  were  “the 
Lilies  of  France?”  Does  the  present  flag  of  France  have  the 
same  design  and  colors  ?  When  and  why  was  it  changed  ? 
What  were  “the  Crosses  of  Great  Britain?  Does  England 
have  the  same  flag  today?  Pictures  of  these  flags  might  be 
shown.  See  National  Geographic  Magazine,  October,  1917. 
What  is  “leaden  spelter?”  Where  was  the  fort  on  the  St. 
Joseph  River  located?  Who  were  the  habitants? 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

PONTIAC’S  CONSPIRACY 

THE  Indians  about  the  Great  Lakes  had  long 
been  friends  of  the  French,  and,  although  some¬ 
times  wavering  in  their  loyalty,  they  liked  them 
much  better  than  they  did  the  English.  The  French 
knew  better  how  to  get  along  with  these  children  of 
the  forest.  The  English  traders  were  inclined  to 
cheat  the  natives  by  selling  them  inferior  goods  at 
high  prices;  while  the  British  officers  and  soldiers, 
instead  of  flattering  the  red  men  and  treating  them 
with  some  consideration,  usually  used  rough  and 
brutal  methods  in  dealing  with  them.  To  the  English 
the  Indian  was  a  nuisance,  an  obstacle  to  be  kicked 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible,  or,  if  endured,  to 
be  used  for  the  profit  of  the  white  man. 

The  Indians  were  beginning  to  fear,  also,  that  the 
English  would  soon  be  crowding  them  off  their 
ancient  hunting*  grounds.  They  depended  largely 
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upon  the  chase  to  supply  themselves  with  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter,  and  upon  furs  to  trade  for  European 
goods. 

And  then,  too,  the  French  were  not  unwilling  to 
see  the  savages  rise  against  their  ancient  foes,  the 
English.  And  as  they  still  had  great  influence  with 
the  northern  Indians,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they 
did  nothing  to  quiet  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  was 
growing.  French  settlers  and  traders  told  them  how 
badly  the  English  would  treat  them,  supplied  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  clothing  and  food,  and 
even  spread  a  story  that  French  armies  were  on  the 
way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
drive  out  their  enemies. 

The  general  uneasiness  of  the  savages  would  have 
resulted,  doubtless,  only  in  scattered  attacks  and  out¬ 
breaks  which  could  easily  have  been  suppressed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  Indians  that  ever  lived,  Pontiac. 

Pontiac  was  an  Ottawa  chief  who  lived  with  his 
four  wives  on  Peche  Island,  a  few  miles  from  Detroit, 
just  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  He  was  not  only 
the  principal  chieftain  of  the  Ottawas,  he  was  also 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Chippewas  and  Pota- 
watamies  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  courage,  craftiness,  eloquence,  and 
strength  of  mind,  Pontiac  also  had  great  influence 
over  all  the  Indians  around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  his 
fame  had  spread  among  nearly  all  the  widely  scat¬ 
tered  Algonquin  tribes. 

Pontiac  was  friendly  when  Major  Rogers  came  to 
take  possession  of  Detroit.  But  he  soon  found  out 
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that  the  Englishmen  were  no  friends  of  his  people, 
and  he  probably  realized  better  than  any  other  Indian 
what  their  coming  meant  to  his  race.  “It  would  be 
idle  to  suppose,”  says  Mr.  Parkman,  “that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Indians  understood,  in  its  full  extent,  the 
danger  which  threatened  their  race.  With  them,  the 
war  (which  soon  broke  out)  was  a  mere  outbreak  of 
fury,  and  they  turned  against  their  enemies  with  as 
little  reason  or  forecast  as  a  panther  when  he  leaps  at 
the  throat  of  the  hunter.  Goaded  by  wrongs  and  in¬ 
dignities,  they  struck  for  revenge,  and  for  relief  from 
the  evil  of  the  moment.  But  the  mind  of  Pontiac 
could  embrace  a  wider  and  a  deeper  view.  The  peril 
of  the  times  was  unfolded  in  its  full  extent  before 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  unite  the  tribes  in  one  grand 
effort  to  avert  it.  He  did  not,  like  many  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  entertain  the  absurd  idea  that  the  Indians,  by 
their  unaided  strength,  could  drive  the  English  into 
the  sea.  He  adopted  the  only  plan  consistent  with 
reason,  that  of  restoring  the  French  ascendancy  in 
the  West,  and  once  more  opposing  a  check  to  British 
encroachment.  With  views  like  these,  he  lent  a 
greedy  ear  to  the  plausible  falsehoods  of  the  Ca 
nadians,  who  assured  him  that  the  armies  of  King 
Louis  were  already  advancing  to  recover  Canada,  and 
that  the  French  and  their  red  brethren,  fighting  side 
by  side,  would  drive  the  English  dogs  back  within 

their  own  narrow  limits.”* 

Pontiac  now  set  about  organizing  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  dangerous  conspiracy  of  Indians  ever  foimed 
against  the  white  man  in  America.  He  sent  ambassa- 


♦Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  I,  pp.  185-186. 
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dors  to  all  the  tribes  living  about  the  Great  Lakes, 
along  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  in  western  Canada, 
and  along  the  Mississippi.  Even  the  Senecas,  one  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes,  joined  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  treacherous  Indians  continued  to  lounge  about 
the  forts,  begging  for  tobacco,  whisky,  and  powder, 
and  giving  no  indication  of  their  hostile  designs. 
Certain  British  officers  received  hints  from  traders 
and  friendly  Indians  that  trouble  was  brewing,  but 
they  gave  little  heed  to  them,  thinking  that  nothing 
serious  was  on  foot  and  deluding  themselves  with  the 
notion  that  the  posts  were  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
savages  until  the  trouble  should  blow  over. 

One  day  Pontiac  and  forty  of  his  men  appeared  at 
Detroit  and  asked  permission  to  enter  the  fort  and 
dance  the  calumet  or  peace  dance.  After  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  Pontiac  and  thirty  of  his  warriors  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  commander  and  executed  their 
dance,  each  one  boasting  of  his  exploits  and  claiming 
to  be  the  bravest  of  all  mankind.  In  the  meantime 
the  other  ten  scattered  about  the  fort,  spying  out  all 
its  details. 

Soon  after,  the  great  chieftain  called  together  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  tribes  for  a  council.  After  in¬ 
citing  them  against  the  English,  he  laid  before  them 
his  plan  for  capturing  Detroit.  This  was  his  shrewd 
scheme :  He  would  ask  for  a  council  upon  matters  of 
importance.  In  this  way  he,  with  his  chiefs,  would 
gain  admission  to  the  fort.  While  the  council  was 
being  carried  on  Pontiac  would  give  a  certain  signal, 
whereupon  the  chiefs  would  raise  the  war-whoop  and 
kill  the  officers  with  weapons  concealed  beneath  their 
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blankets.  The  Indian  warriors  on  the  outside,  stroll¬ 
ing  about  among  the  houses  or  waiting  at  the  gate, 
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Moore’s  “The  Northwest  Under  Three  Flags”  Harper  &  Bros. 

would  then  attack  the  soldiers  while  off  their  guard. 
In  this  way  Detroit  could  be  easily  taken. 

At  this  time,  1763,  there  was  a  population  of  about 
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twenty-five  hundred  in  Detroit  and  its  vicinity.  The 
center  of  the  settlement  was  the  fort,  consisting  of  a 
palisade  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a  wooden  bastion 
at  each  corner  and  a  blockhouse  over  'each  gateway. 
Within  the  fort  were  about  one  hundred  houses,  with 
very  narrow  streets  running  between  them.  The  fort 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  were  anchored 
two  small  armed  schooners.  Up  and  down  the  river 
on  both  sides  for  a  few  miles  stood  the  houses  of  the 
French  settlers,  each  surrounded  by  its  garden,  orchard, 
and  fields.  Not  far  distant  were  located  the  villages 
of  the  Ottawas,  Potawatamies,  and  Wyandots.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
soldiers.  Besides  these  there  were  some  forty  fur 
traders  at  the  fort;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  French 
settlers,  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  much  help 
in  a  war  against  the  Indians.  A  few  small  cannon 
were  stationed  in  the  bastions.  The  commander  was 
Major  Gladwin. 

One  day  early  in  May,  a  French  woman  went  to  the 
village  of  the  Ottawas  to  obtain  venison  and  maple 
sugar.  She  found  several  of  the  warriors  busy  filing 
off  the  ends  of  their  gun  barrels  so  that  the  whole  gun 
would  be  only  about  a  yard  long.  She  reported  this, 
and  one  of  the  settlers  told  Major  Gladwin  of  the 
suspicious  occurrence.  The  commander,  however,  was 
a  fearless  man  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning. 
Soon  after,  so  the  story  goes,  an  Indian  girl,  called 
Catherine,  who  was  much  attached  to  Gladwin,  came 
to  his  house,  bringing  a  pair  of  ornamented  elk-skin 
moccasins  which  he  had  asked  her  to  make  for  him. 
She  acted  in  a  strange  manner,  looking  sad  and  down- 
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cast,  and  instead  of  leaving  promptly,  lingered  about 
the  place.  After  much  urging  and  with  many  prom¬ 
ises  of  protection,  she  revealed  the  plot  to  capture  the 
fort,  which  was  to  be  attempted  the  next  day. 

Whether  this  story  is  true  or  not,  Gladwin  at  last 
became  convinced  that  trouble  was  brewing  and  at 
once  preparations  were  made  to  meet  it.  The  sen¬ 
tinels  were  doubled,  while  the  commander  and  his 
officers  spent  a  sleepless  night,  planning  and  watching. 

Early  the  next  morning,  May  7,  1763,  a  fleet  of 
birch-bark  canoes  was  seen  crossing  the  river  not  far 
from  the  fort.  Only  two  or  three  warriors  could  be 
seen  in  each  but  they  moved  as  though  heavily  laden, 
and,  in  fact,  were  full  of  savages  lying  flat  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  as  not  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
by  their  numbers.  “At  an  early  hour  the  open  com¬ 
mon  behind  the  fort  was  thronged  with  squaws,  child¬ 
ren  and  warriors,  some  naked,  and  others  fantastically 
arrayed  in  their  barbarous  finery.  All  seemed  restless 
and  uneasy,  moving  hither  and  thither,  in  apparent 
preparation  for  a  general  game  of  ball.  Many  tall 
warriors,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  were  seen  stalk¬ 
ing  towards  the  fort,  and  casting  malignant  furtive 
glances  upward  at  the  palisades.  Then  with  an  air  of  as¬ 
sumed  indifference,  they  would  move  towards  the  gate. 
They  were  all  admitted ;  for  Gladwin,  who,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  at  least,  showed  some  knowledge  of  Indian  char¬ 
acter,  chose  to  convince  his  crafty  foe  that,  though 
their  plot  was  detected,  their  hostility  was  despised. 

“At  ten  o’clock,”  continues  the  interesting  story  as 
told  by  Mr.  Parkman,  “Pontiac,  at  the  head  of  his 
sixty  chiefs,  gravely  marching  in  Indian  file,  reached 


**THE  RED  NAPOLEON” 

From  Wood’s  “Lives  of  Famous  Indian  Chiefs.”  A  painting  from  life  by  a 
French  officer.  Declared  by  the  author  to  be  the  only  authentic 
likeness  of  Pontiac  in  existence. 
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the  fort,  and  the  gateway  was  thronged  with  savage 
faces.  All  were  wrapped  to  the  throat  in  colored 
blankets.  Some  were  crested  with  hawk,  eagle,  or 
raven  plumes ;  others  had  shaved  their  heads,  leaving 
only  the  fluttering  scalp-lock  on  the  crown;  while 
others,  again,  wore  their  long,  black  hair  flowing 
loosely  at  their  backs,  or  wildly  hanging  about  their 
brows  like  a  lion’s  mane.  Their  bold  yet  crafty  fea¬ 
tures,  their  cheeks  besmeared  with  ochre  and  vermil¬ 
ion,  white  lead  and  soot,  their  keen,  deep-set  eyes 
gleaming  in  their  sockets  like  those  of  rattlesnakes, 
gave  them  an  aspect  grim,  uncouth  and  horrible.  For 
the  most  part,  they  were  tall,  strong  men,  and  all  had 
a  gait  and  bearing  of  peculiar  stateliness.” 

As  soon  as  Pontiac  entered  the  fort  he  saw  that  his 
plot  had  been  found  out.  On  both  sides  of  the  gateway 
soldiers  were  drawn  up  with  their  arms  in  readiness. 
Suppressing  his  feelings  as  an  Indian  knew  well  how 
to  do,  Pontiac  and  his  chieftains  proceeded  to  the 
council-house.  “On  entering,  they  saw  Gladwin,  with 
several  of  his  officers,  seated  in  readiness  to  receive 
them,  and  the  observant  chiefs  did  not  fail  to  remark 
that  every  Englishman  wore  a  sword  at  his  side  and 
a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt.  The  conspirators  eyed 
each  other  with  uneasy  glances.  ‘Why,  demanded 
Pontiac,  ‘do  I  see  so  many  of  my  father’s  young  men 
standing  in  the  street  with  their  guns?  Gladwin 
replied  that  he  had  ordered  the  soldiers  under  arms 
for  the  sake  of  exercise  and  discipline..  With  much 
delay  and  many  signs  of  distrust,  the  chiefs  at  length 
sat  down  on  the  mats  prepared  for  them,  and,  after 
the  customary  pause,  Pontiac  rose  to  speak.  Holding 
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in  his  hand  the  wampum  belt  which  was  to  have  given 
the  fatal  signal,  he  addressed  the  commandant,  pro¬ 
fessing  strong  attachment  to  the  English,  and  de¬ 
claring  in  Indian  phrase  that  he  had  come  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace,  and  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship. 
The  officers  watched  him  keenly  as  he  uttered  these 
hollow  words,  fearing  lest,  though  conscious  that  his 
designs  were  suspected,  he  might  still  attempt  to 
accomplish  them.  And  once,  it  is  said,  he  raised  the 
wampum  belt  as  if  about  to  give  the  signal  of  attack. 
But  at  that  instant  Gladwin  signaled  slightly  with  his 
hand.  The  sudden  clash  of  arms  sounded  from  the 
passage  without,  and  a  drum  rolling  the  charge  filled 
the  council-room  with  its  stunning  din.  At  this, 
Pontiac  stood  like  one  confounded.  Some  writers  will 
have  it  that  Gladwin,  rising  from  his  seat,  drew  the 
chief’s  blanket  aside,  exposed  the  hidden  gun,  and 
sternly  rebuked  him  for  his  treachery.  *  *  *  * 

Pontiac,  seeing  his  unruffled  brow  and  his  calm  eye 
fixed  steadfastly  upon  him,  knew  not  what  to  think, 
and  soon  sat  down  in  amazement  and  perplexity. 
Another  pause  ensued,  and  Gladwin  commenced  a 
brief  reply.  He  assured  the  chiefs  that  friendship 
and  protection  should  be  extended  towards  them  as 
long  as  they  continued  to  deserve  it,  but  threatened 
ample  vengeance  for  the  first  act  of  aggression.  The 
council  then  broke  up  *  *  *  and  the  baffled  savages 
were  suffered  to  depart,  rejoiced,  no  doubt,  to  breathe 
once  more  the  free  air  of  the  open  fields.” 

A  day  or  two  later  when  Pontiac  came  to  the  fort 
he  found  the  gates  closed  and  barred.  “He  shouted 
to  the  sentinels  and  demanded  why  he  was  refused 
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admittance.  Gladwin  himself  replied  that  the  great 
chief  might  enter,  if  he  chose,  but  that  the  crowd  he 
had  brought  with  him  must  remain  outside.  Pontiac 
rejoined  that  he  wished  all  his  warriors  to  enjoy  the 
fragrance  of  the  friendly  calumet.  Gladwin’s  answer 
was  more  concise  than  courteous,  and  imported  that 
he  would  have  none  of  his  rabble  in  the  fort.  Thus 
repulsed,  Pontiac  threw  off  the  mask  which  he  had 
worn  so  long.  With  a  grin  of  hate  and  rage,  he 
turned  abruptly  from  the  gate,  and  strode  towards 
his  followers,  who,  in  great  multitudes,  lay  flat  upon 
the  ground,  just  beyond  reach  of  gunshot.  At  his 
approach,  they  all  leaped  up  and  ran  off,  yelping  like 
so  many  devils.” 

They  ran  to  the  house  of  an  old  English  woman  who 
lived  outside  the  palisades  and  murdered  her  and  her 
two  sons.  Another  party  of  them  ran  to  Belle  Isle 
and  killed  the  cattle  that  were  pastured  there  and  the 
old  soldier  who  had  charge  of  them.  The  Indians  then 
waylaid  two  officers  and  six  men  who  were  returning 
in  a  boat  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  their  scalps  were 
soon  adorning  the  belts  of  the  savages. 

“Every  Englishman  in  the  fort,”  continues  Mr. 
Parkman,  “whether  trader  or  soldier,  was  now  or¬ 
dered  under  arms.  No  man  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 
Gladwin  himself  walked  the  ramparts  throughout  the 
night.  All  was  quiet  till  the  approach  of  dawn.  But 
as  the  first  dim  redness  tinged  the  east,  and  fields  and 
woods  grew  visible  in  the  morning  twilight,  suddenly 
the  war-whoop  rose  on  every  side  at  once.  As  wolves 
assail  the  wounded  bison,  howling  their  gathering 
cries  across  the  wintry  prairie,  so  the  fierce  Indians, 
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pealing  their  terrific  yells,  came  bounding  naked  to 
the  assault.  The  men  hastened  to  their  posts.  And 
truly  it  was  time ;  for  not  the  Ottawas  alone,  but  the 
whole  barbarian  swarm — Wyandots,  Potawatomies, 
and  Ojibwas — were  upon  them,  and  bullets  rapped 
hard  and  fast  against  the  palisades.  The  soldiers 
looked  from  the  loopholes,  thinking  to  see  their  as¬ 
sailants  gathering  for  a  rush  against  the  feeble  bar¬ 
rier.  But,  though  their  clamors  filled  the  air,  and 
their  guns  blazed  thick  and  hot,  yet  very  few  were 
visible.  Some  were  ensconced  behind  barns  and 
fences,  some  skulked  among  bushes,  and  some  lay  flat 
in  hollows  of  the  ground;  while  those  who  could  find 
no  shelter  were  leaping  about  with  the  agility  of 
monkeys,  to  dodge  the  shot  of  the  fort.  Each  had 
filled  his  mouth  with  bullets,  for  the  convenience  of 
loading,  and  each  was  charging  and  firing  without 
suspending  these  agile  gymnastics  for  a  moment. 
There  was  one  low  hill,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  fort,  behind  which  countless  black  heads  of  In¬ 
dians  alternately  appeared  and  vanished;  while,  all 
along  the  ridge,  their  guns  emitted  incessant  white 
puffs  of  smoke.  Every  loophole  was  a  target  for  their 
bullets;  but  the  fire  was  returned  with  steadiness, 
and  not  without  effect.  .  .  .  Within  half  gunshot  of 
the  palisades  was  a  cluster  of  outbuildings,  behind 
which  a  host  of  Indians  found  shelter.  A  cannon 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  loaded  with  red-hot 
spikes.  They  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  upon 
which  the  disconcerted  savages  broke  away  in  a  body, 
and  ran  off  yelping,  followed  by  a  shout  of  laughter 
from  the  soldiers.” 
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After  a  few  hours  the  fire  slackened,  but  the  siege 
went  on  for  a  long  time.  The  French  settlers,  who 
kept  a  neutral  position  in  the  war,  tried  to  negotiate 
peace,  but  Pontiac  would  not  give  up  the  siege.  He 
sent  a  message  to  Gladwin  promising  to  let  the 
English  depart  unmolested  if  he  would  surrender  the 
fort,  but  the  commander  would  not  listen  to  him. 

“Day  after  day  the  Indians  continued  their  attacks, 
until  their  war-cries  and  the  rattle  of  their  guns 
became  familiar  sounds.  For  many  weeks,  no  man 
lay  down  to  sleep,  except  in  his  clothes,  and  with  his 
weapons  by  his  side.  Parties  of  volunteers  sallied, 
from  time  to  time,  to  burn  the  outbuildings  which 
gave  shelter  to  the  enemy.  They  cut  down  orchard 
trees,  and  leveled  fences,  until  the  ground  about  the 
fort  was  clear  and  open,  and  the  enemy  had  no  cover 
left  from  whence  to  fire.  The  two  vessels  in  the  river, 
sweeping  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the 
fort  with  their  fire,  deterred  the  Indians  from  ap¬ 
proaching  those  points,  and  gave  material  aid  to  the 
garrison.  Still,  worming  their  way  through  the 
grass,  sheltering  themselves  behind  every  rising 
ground,  the  pertinacious  savages  would  crawl  close 
to  the  palisade,  and  shoot  arrows,  tipped  with  burning 
tow,  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses;  but  cisterns  and 
tanks  of  water  were  everywhere  provided  against 
such  an  emergency,  and  these  attempts  proved  abor¬ 
tive.  The  little  church,  which  stood  near  the  palisade, 
was  particularly  exposed,  and  would  probably  have 
been  set  on  fire,  had  not  the  priest  of  the  settlement 
threatened  Pontiac  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  should  he  be  guilty  of  such  sacrilege.” 
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Provisions  soon  began  to  get  scarce  within  the 
stockade  and  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  ad¬ 
vised  embarking  in  the  two  vessels  and  escaping  from 
the  place.  But  Gladwin  was  a  true  soldier  and  would 
not  hear  of  abandoning  his  post  as  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  holding  out.  He  collected  from  the 
houses  everything  that  could  be  used  for  food  and 
placed  it  in  a  public  storehouse.  Nevertheless  the 
garrison  would  have  been  starved  out  had  not  some 
of  the  French  settlers  secretly  supplied  it  with  food. 
One  of  them  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  furnished  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  things,  which 
were  brought  over  in  boats  at  night. 

Reinforcements  and  supplies  were  also  sent  to 
Detroit  from  the  East,  and  one  day  a  sentinel  called 
out  that  boats  were  coming  up  the  river.  All 
hastened  to  the  palisades.  There,  sure  enough,  was  a 
flotilla  of  boats  with  the  beloved  English  flag  flying 
above  them.  Joy  was  shown  on  every  face,  for  all 
felt  that  their  hard  work,  their  privations,  and  their 
dangers  were  over.  The  soldiers  gave  three  cheers, 
which  were  repeated  again  and  again,  and  fired  a 
salute  with  their  cannon.  But  as  the  boats  drew 
nearer  the  faces  of  the  garrison  became  pale,  and 
horror  instead  of  joy  was  depicted  upon  them;  for 
instead  of  the  answering  salute  there  came  the  war- 
whoop  from  the  boats,  and  instead  of  white  men, 
naked  savages  were  seen  in  them.  All  the  boats  had 
been  captured  by  the  Indians  and  their  crews  killed 
or  made  prisoners. 

As  though  this  loss  of  reinforcements  and  supplies 
was  not  disaster  enough,  news  soon  began  to  arrive 
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of  the  capture  of  the  other  posts  in  the  West.  One 
afternoon  a  line  of  Indians,  all  painted  black,  were 
seen  coming  out  of  the  woods  and  carrying  scalps  upon 
the  ends  of  poles.  A  Frenchman  told  Gladwin  that 
these  were  the  scalps  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  San¬ 
dusky,  which  had  recently  been  taken  by  treachery. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  band  of  Potawatamies  ap¬ 
proached  the  gate  of  the  fort  with  four  Englishmen 
whom  they  wished  to  exchange  for  several  of  their 
tribe  that  had  been  taken  prisoners.  This  was  soon 
accomplished.  The  white  men  proved  to  be  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  three 
of  his  men.  The  remainder  of  his  little  garrison  had 
been  slain  after  the  fort  was  captured. 

Only  a  few  days  later,  news  was  brought  of  the 
loss  of  the  fort  at  Michilimackinac.  The  capture  of 
this  post  had  been  assigned  by  Pontiac  to  the  Chippe- 
was,  or  Ojibwas,  who  lived  in  that  vicinity.  The  fort 
at  this  time  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Straits,  the 
station  on  the  north  side  having  been  abandoned  some 
time  previously.  As  the  Indians  never  fought  openly 
when  they  could  secure  their  ends  by  cunning  or 
treachery,  they  proceeded  to  get  possession  by  a 
stratagem. 

One  morning  the  Indians,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
appeared  friendly,  came  to  the  fort  and  invited  the 
garrison  to  come  out  and  see  a  game  of  ball  which 
they  were  about  to  play.  The  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  officers  and  soldiers  were  soon  lounging 
outside  the  palisades,  their  arms  having  been  left 
inside.  Many  squaws,  wrapped  in  blankets,  hung 
about  the  wide-open  gates.  “The  plain  in  front  was 
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covered  by  the  ball  players,”  writes  Mr.  Parkman. 
“The  game  in  which  they  were  engaged,,  called  bag- 
gattaway  by  the  Ojibwas,  was  a  favorite  with  many 
Indian  tribes.  At  either  extremity  of  the  ground, 
a  tall  post  was  planted,  marking  the  stations  of  the 
rival  parties.  The  object  of  each  was  to  defend  its 
own  post,  and  drive  the  ball  to  that  of  its  adversary. 
Hundreds  of  lithe  and  agile  figures  were  leaping 
and  bounding  upon  the  plain.  Each  was  nearly 
naked,  his  loose  black  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and 
each  bore  in  his  hand  a  bat  of  a  form  peculiar  to  the 
game.  At  one  moment  the  whole  were  crowded  to¬ 
gether,  a  dense  throng  of  combatants,  all  struggling 
for  the  ball ;  at  the  next,  they  were  scattered  again, 
and  running  over  the  ground  like  hounds  in  full  cry. 
Each,  in  his  excitement,  yelled  and  shouted  at  the 
height  of  his  voice.  Rushing  and  striking,  tripping 
their  adversaries,  or  hurling  them  to  the  ground,  they 
pursued  the  animating  contest  amid  the  laughtei 
and  applause  of  the  spectators.  Suddenly,  from  the 
midst  of  the  multitude,  the  ball  soared  into  the  air, 
and,  descending  in  a  wide  curve,  fell  near  the  pickets 
of  the  fort.  This  was  no  chance  stroke.  It  was  part 
of  a  preconcerted  stratagem  to  insure  the  surpiise 
and  destruction  of  the  garrison.  As  if  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  ball,  the  players  turned  and  came  rushing, 
a  maddened  and  tumultuous  throng,  towaids  the  gate. 
In  a  moment  they  had  reached  it.  The  amazed  Eng¬ 
lish  had  no  time  to  think  or  act.  The  shrill  cries  of 
the  ball-players  were  changed  to  the  ferocious  war- 
whoop.  The  warriors  snatched  from  the .  squaws 
the  hatchets,  which  the  latter,  with  this  design,  had 
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concealed  beneath  their  blankets.  Some  of  the  In¬ 
dians  assailed  the  spectators  without,  while  others 
rushed  into  the  fort,  and  all  was  carnage  and  con¬ 
fusion.”  A  part  of  the  garrison  were  slaughtered 
and  the  rest  taken  prisoners. 

Gladwin  sent  one  of  his  two  boats  to  Niagara  for 
aid.  In  due  time  it  returned  and  brought  much 
needed  supplies.  At  the  end  of  July,  a  second  re¬ 
enforcement  was  received.  Captain  Dalzell  came  up 
the  river  with  several  boats,  bringing  about  three 
hundred  men,  several  small  cannon,  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition  and  food.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
little  garrison  were  glad  to  see  them. 

Hardly  had  Captain  Dalzell  reached  Detroit  before 
he  asked  permission  to  go  out  with  a  body  of  soldiers 
and  attack  the  Indians.  Gladwin  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  give  up  the  project,  knowing  its  danger,  but 
finally  granted  permission  for  the  undertaking. 

At  two  o’clock  one  morning,  Dalzell,  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men,  marched  noiselessly  out  of  the 
fort.  They  proceeded  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
towards  Pontiac’s  village,  two  boats,  with  a  small 
cannon  in  the  bow  of  each,  accompanying  them  on  the 
river. 

Dalzell’s  plan  was  to  surprise  the  Indians  and  deal 
them  a  crushing  blow;  but  through  the  carelessness 
of  some  of  his  officers  the  French  settlers  had  learned 
of  the  movement  and  through  them  Pontiac  found  out 
what  was  going  on.  He  had,  therefore,  moved  his 
village  and  assembled  all  his  warriors  to  attack  the 
troops. 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  a  stream, 
ever  since  that  night  called  Bloody  Run,  flowed  into 
the  river.  Not  far  from  its  mouth,  a  narrow  bridge 
crossed  it.  The  night  was  very  dark,  the  sky  being 
overcast  with  clouds.  The  English  troops  pushed 
rapidly  forward.  We  will  let  Mr.  Parkman  continue 
the  story:  “The  advance  guard  were  half  way  over 
the  bridge,  and  the  main  body  just  entering  upon  it, 
when  a  horrible  burst  of  yells  rose  in  their  front,  and 
the  Indian  guns  blazed  forth  in  a  general  discharge. 
Half  the  advanced  party  were  shot  down ;  the  appalled 
survivors  shrank  back  aghast.  The  confusion 
reached  even  the  main  body,  and  the  whole  recoiled 
together;  but  Dalzell  raised  his  clear  voice  above  the 
din,  advanced  to  the  front,  rallied  the  men,  and  led 
them  forward  to  the  attack.  Again  the  Indians 
poured  in  their  volley,  and  again  the  English 
hesitated ;  but  Dalzell  shouted  from  the  van,  and,  in 
the  madness  of  mingled  rage  and  fear,  they  charged 
at  a  run  across  the  bridge  and  up  the  heights  beyond. 
Not  an  Indian  was  there  to  oppose  them.  In  vain  the 
furious  soldiers  sought  their  enemy  behind  fences 
and  entrenchments.  The  active  savages  had  fled; 
yet  still  their  guns  flashed  thick  through  the  gloom, 
and  their  war-cry  rose  with  undiminished  clamor. 
The  English  pushed  forward  amid  the  pitchy  dark¬ 
ness,  quite  ignorant  of  their  way.  *  *  *  At  every  pause 
they  made,  the  retiring  enemy  would  gather  to  re¬ 
new  the  attack,  firing  back  hotly  upon  the  front  and 
flanks.  To  advance  farther  would  be  useless,  and 
the  only  alternative  was  to  withdraw  and  wait  for 
daylight.” 
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As  the  soldiers  commenced  to  retire  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Indians  in  great  numbers  and  it  soon 
became  evident  to  Dalzell  that  he  must  get  back  to 
the  fort.  When  he  attempted  this,  his  troops  were 
savagely  set  upon  by  the  enemy,  who  were  hidden 
behind  the  fences  and  buildings  of  the  French  set¬ 
tlers  and  behind  every  object  that  was  large  enough 
to  afford  protection  to  the  body  of  a  red-skin. 

“About  eight  o’clock,  after  six  hours  of  marching 
and  combat,  the  detachment  entered  once  more  within 
the  sheltering  palisades  of  Detroit.  In  this  action,  the 
English  lost  fifty-nine  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it 
certainly  did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fight,  their  numbers  were  probably 
much  inferior  to  those  of  the  English;  but  fresh 
parties  were  continually  joining  them,  until  seven  or 
eight  hundred  warriors  must  have  been  present.” 

The  Indians  were  greatly  elated  by  this  defeat 
of  the  English  at  Bloody  Run,  and  they  sent  word  of 
it  far  and  wide.  As  a  result  many  bands  came  to 
join  Pontiac  until  his  forces  were  largely  increased. 
But  Detroit  was  now  in  much  better  condition  to 
resist  them,  as  Gladwin  had  over  three  hundred  men 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  supplies. 

By  the  end  of  September  most  of  the  Indians  about 
Detroit  began  to  tire  of  the  siege.  They  had  been 
trying  in  vain  to  take  the  place  since  the  first  of  May. 
Never  in  the  history  of  American  Indians  had  a  siege 
been  carried  on  with  such  energy  and  persistency. 
Their  ammunition  was  running  low,  it  was  time  to 
scatter  to  their  winter  hunting  grounds,  and  they 
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heard  that  a  large  force  was  on  its  way  to  the  relief 
of  the  garrison.  They,  therefore,  asked  for  peace, 
hoping  to  renew  the  war  the  next  spring.  Pontiac 
and  the  Ottawas,  however,  held  out  until  the  end  of 
October,  when  the  great  chieftain  received  a  letter 
from  a  French  officer  telling  him  that  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  no  help  from  the  French.  His  long-cherished 
hopes  of  aid  being  thus  destroyed,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  not  yet  ready  to  make  peace. 

Soon,  few  Indians  were  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit, 
and  the  garrison  was  left  in  peace  during  the  winter. 
With  the  coming  of  spring,  however,  many  of  them 
returned;  and  while  the  siege  was  not  renewed  with 
the  fierceness  and  vigor  of  the  previous  summer, 
Gladwin  and  his  men  were  held  closely  in  the  fort, 
it  being  exceedingly  dangerous  for  an  Englishman  to 
show  himself  outside  the  stockade.  They  must  be 
on  their  guard  constantly  against  treachery  and  sur¬ 
prise.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1764,  that  the  brave  Gladwin  and  his  men  were  re¬ 
lieved  by  an  expedition  sent  to  their  aid. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  Gladwin  for  his 
sturdy  defense  of  Detroit.  It  was  one  of  the  most  not¬ 
able  achievements  in  the  story  of  the  Old  Northwest. 
A  county  and  a  village  in  Michigan  have  been  named 
after  him,  but  these  are  scarcely  monument  enough 
to  commemorate  the  heroism  of  one  who  did  so  much 
to  thwart  the  dangerous  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man  in  Michigan. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  years  Pontiac  tried  to 
stir  up  the  tribes  to  renew  the  war  upon  the  English, 
but  he  met  with  ill  success.  At  last,  with  reluctance, 
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he  was  ready  to  make  peace,  and  he  came  Lack  to 
Detroit  to  meet  an  English  officer  in  council.  A  few 
years  later,  while  visiting  the  Illinois  Indians  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  he  was  murdered  by  an 
Indian  who  had  been  hired  to  do  the  deed  by  an 
English  trader,  the  price  to  be  paid  being  a  barrel  of 
whisky.  Thus  perished  great  Pontiac,  who  caused 
the  English  so  much  trouble  when  they  first  came 
to  Michigan. 


THE  PONTIAC  TREE 

Until  1886  this  tree,  said  to  have  been  a  mute  witness  of  the  massacre  of 
Bloody  Run,  stood  on  the  grounds  of  the  Michigan 
Stove  Company,  Detroit 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

If  Parkman’s  “Conspiracy  of  Pontiac”  is  accessible,  many 
of  the  children  would  enjoy  reading  his  complete  and  interest  ¬ 
ing  account  of  the  trouble.  Ford’s  “The  White  Captive”  is 
an  excellent  story  of  that  time  for  boys  and  girls.  Munroe’s 
“At  War  With  Pontiac”  is  also  a  good  story.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Henry,  an  English 
trader  at  Michilimackinac  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  is  given 
by  Parkman  in  his  “Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,”  I,  chap.  XVII. 
and  by  Wood  in  “Historic  Mackinac,”  I,  chap.  XI. 
Catherwood’s  “The  White  Islander”  is  a  story  with  the  same 
man  as  the  hero.  The  manner  in  which  the  English  traders 
cheated  and  mistreated  the  Indians  is  set  forth  in  Wood’s 
Historic  Mackinac,  I,  146-156. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


COLONEL  CLARK  AND  THE  “HAIR  BUYER” 

IT  WAS  NOT  MANY  YEARS  after  Pontiac’s  Con¬ 
spiracy  before  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out. 
Soon  after  fighting  had  commenced  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  between  the  Americans  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  Colonel  Hamilton  came  to  Detroit  as  governor 
and  commander  for  the  latter,  for  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  English  then  held  possession  of 
Detroit  and  Michigan. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  pleased  with  the  situation  of 
his  new  post  and  has  left  us  a  description  of  Detroit 
and  its  vicinity  as  it  was  in  1775.  “The  kindly  fruits 
of  the  earth  abounded;  the  woods  were  full  of 
blossoming  shrubs,  wild  flowers,  and  aromatic  herbs ; 
and  no  other  climate  he  had  ever  known  was  so  agree¬ 
able.  The  shingled  houses  of  the  settlers,  each  backed 
by  a  bounteous  orchard  and  flanked  by  barns  and 
stables  making  a  continuous  row,  smiled  a  welcome 
to  the  traveler  as  he  sailed  up  the  brimming  river. 
From  the  clear  depths  of  the  stream  a  few  hours  of 
amusement  with  the  line  would  draw  enough  fish  to 
furnish  several  families;  and  so  fertile  was  the  land 
that  even  the  careless  and  very  ignorant  French 
farmers  raised  great  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
and  buckwheat.”* 

In  spite  of  the  favorable  situation  and  pleasant 
appearance  of  the  settlement,  however,  the  French 
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peasant  living  at  Detroit  has  been  described  as  “a 
lazy,  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fellow,  contented  to 
satisfy  his  stomach  in  a  moderate  way  and  let  the 
world  take  care  of  itself.  He  had  no  ambition  be¬ 
yond  his  modest  sphere  in  life.  As  a  farmer  he  was 
indifferent.  In  spite  of  a  luxuriant  virgin  soil,  a 
superb  climate  and  abundant  crops,  his  cattle  starved 
in  winter  for  lack  of  fodder.  He  drove  a  shaggy  little 
pony  exceedingly  tough  and  hardy  and  able  to  pick 
up  its  living  the  year  round.  His  pigs  were  of  the 
‘razor  back’  variety.  They  had  enormous  appetites, 
and  though  in  season  they  found  an  abundant  supply 
of  acorns  and  nuts,  they  never  by  any  possible  ex¬ 
aggeration  could  be  considered  fat.  *  *  * 

“The  dwellings  were  of  wood,  sometimes  the  ex¬ 
terior  covered  with  clapboards,  one  and  one-half 
stories  high,  the  long  stretch  of  roof  sloping  toward 
the  street,  pierced  with  dormer  windows.  The  little 
garden  in  front  of  the  house  was  protected  by  pickets 
and  was  given  over  to  onions,  lettuce,  artichokes,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  other  garden  stuff.  The  kitchen  was 
at  the  back  of  the  house  and  here  under  the  side 
windows  flourished  bachelor  buttons,  pinks,  holly¬ 
hocks,  and  other  more  or  less  gaudy  flowers.  Every¬ 
thing  which  drew  its  sustenance  from  the  earth  grew 
vigorously.  The  day  of  the  destructive  bug  and  worm 
had  not  yet  arrived.  The  grasshopper  was  on  hand, 
but  the  mosquito  was  about  the  only  really  pestif¬ 
erous  insect,  and  it  distributed  malaria  with  the 
greatest  impartiality.”* 

The  people  were  uneducated.  Some  could  write 
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their  names,  but  that  was  all  that  they  attempted 
with  the  pen.  They  could  not  read,  and  there  was 
little  reading  matter  in  the  settlement.  They  were 
regular  church  attendants,  all  of  the  French  being 
Catholics.  The  white  population  living  along  the 
river  then  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred,  mostly 
French,  but  with  the  English  coming  in  increasing 
numbers  and  rapidly  getting  control  of  the  business 
of  the  place  and  improving  the  farming. 

There  were  only  about  sixty  houses  in  Detroit  at 
this  time,  all  built  of  logs,  and  surrounded  by  a 
stockade.  No  Indian  was  permitted  to  carry  a  gun, 
knife,  or  tomahawk  in  the  town.  When  one  entered 
he  left  his  weapons  with  the  sentry  at  the  gate  and 
received  them  again  when  he  left.  Not  more  than 
twenty-five  Indians  were  allowed  inside  the  stockade 
at  one  time  and  they  must  all  leave  at  sunset. 

Both  the  English  and  the  Americans  tried  to  secure 
the  good  will  and  assistance  of  the  Indians  in  the  war 
that  was  going  on  between  them.  One  day  in  August, 
1776,  two  Indian  messengers  from  Virginia  appeared 
at  Detroit  with  a  letter  and  belts  of  wampum,  invit¬ 
ing  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  to  a  council  to  be  held 
with  the  Americans.  Hamilton,  angry  at  this,  tore 
up  their  letter  and  cut  their  belts  of  wampum  in  the 
presence  of  the  savages  and  drove  the  emissaries 
from  the  settlement.  They  left  behind,  however,  a 
newspaper  which  contained  the  news  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  declared  their  independence  of  England  and 
had  set  up  a  government  of  their  own.  This  is  the 
way  that  the  birth  of  our  nation  was  first  made 
known  in  Michigan ! 
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The  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  however,  took  the 
side  of  the  English  rather  than  of  the  Americans 
in  the  war,  and  Governor  Hamilton  sent  out  from 
Detroit  many  bands  of  savages  to  attack  the  out¬ 
lying  American  settlements.  Not  only  did  he  furnish 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition  and  offer  rewards 
for  prisoners  captured,  but  he  also  promised  them  pay 
for  scalps,  well  knowing  that  the  savages  would 
slaughter  not  men  only  but  helpless  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  as  well.  He  was  so  active  in  this  work  and  he 
rewarded  the  Indians  for  so  many  scalps  that  he  be¬ 
came  known  as  “the  hair  buyer.”  Detroit  was  the 
point  to  which  the  murderous  bands  returned  after 
a  raid  upon  the  settlements  in  Kentucky,  bringing 
their  prisoners  and  with  fresh  scalps  at  their  belts; 
and  the  inhabitants  witnessed  many  a  wild  orgy  after 
the  savages  had  received  a  supply  of  rum  as  a  reward 
for  their  bloody  work. 

At  one  time,  a  band  of  Indians  captured  the  cele¬ 
brated  pioneer  and  Indian  fighter,  Daniel  Boone,  with 
a  number  of  other  men,  as  they  were  making  salt 
at  a  salt-lick  near  their  fort  in  Kentucky.  They 
were  brought  to  Detroit,  where  Hamilton,  who  had  a 
high  regard  for  Boone,  offered  five  hundred  dollars 
for  his  release ;  but  the  Indians  thought  so  much  of 
him,  although  he  had  been  their  great  enemy,  that 
they  would  not  let  him  go.  After  a  time,  however, 
he  managed  to  escape  and  return  to  his  settlement. 

So  many  Americans  were  killed  in  Kentucky  that  it 
came  to  be  known  as  “the  dark  and  bloody  ground.” 
But  the  Kentucky  settlers  did  not  tamely  submit  to 
these  attacks  without  resistance.  Indeed,  such  good 
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fighters  were  they,  armed  with  long  rifles  and  with 
long  scalping  knives  and  small  tomahawks  at  their 
belts,  that  the  Indians  called  them  “the  Long  Knives.” 


THE  CLARK  STATUE 
Indianapolis 

‘Conquest  of  the  Northwest”  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 

There  was  a  young  man  in  the  Kentucky  settle¬ 
ments  who  saw  that  if  those  settlements  were  not  to 
be  utterly  destroyed  something  must  be  done  to  stop 
these  expeditions  of  the  savages  at  their  starting- 
place.  In  other  words,  he  believed  that  there  could 
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be  no  security  until  the  English  posts  in  the  North¬ 
west,  the  places  from  which  the  Indians  were  sent 
out  and  to  which  they  returned,  were  destroyed. 

This  young  man  was  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  bold 
and  determined  frontiersman.  Obtaining  authority 
and  a  supply  of  gunpowder  from  Virginia,  which 
claimed  the  country  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  he 
collected  a  band  of  hardy  pioneers  and  set  out  for  the 
British  forts.  Clark’s  men,  clad  in  their  caps  of  skin, 
with  buckskin  shirts  fringed  at  the  edges,  leggings 
of  the  same  material,  and  moccasins  of  untanned 
leather,  waded  through  swamps  and  marshes,  swam 
the  larger  streams,  and  picked  their  way  through  the 
tall  grass  of  the  prairie  country. 

At  last,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1778,  they  came  to 
Kaskaskia,  in  the  present  State  of  Illinois.  So  un¬ 
expected  was  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  that  when, 
at  night,  they  crept  into  the  town,  the  British  com¬ 
mander  was  in  bed  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  were 
attending  a  dance.  As  Clark,  with  a  few  of  his  men, 
stepped  into  the  dance-hall,  the  dancers  stopped  in 
alarm.  “Go  on  with  your  fun”,  said  Clark,  “but  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  now  dancing  under  the  flag  of 
Virginia  instead  of  that  of  England.” 

Without  any  fighting  the  Americans  were  soon  in 
full  possession  of  the  fort  and  settlement.  The  French 
inhabitants,  who  made  up  the  population,  only  the 
soldiers  being  English,  had  heard  dreadful  stories  of 
“the  Long  Knives”  and  they  were  in  terrible  fear  all 
night  lest  they  should  be  massacred.  The  next  day 
they  sent  the  priest  to  beg  for  merciful  treatment. 

“Do  you  take  us  for  savages?”  exclaimed  Clark. 
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“Do  you  think  that  we  come  to  make  war  on  women 
and  children  like  the  Indians  ?  Go  back  and  tell  your 
people  that  they  may  go  about  their  business  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  disturbed.” 


OLD  MACKINAC 

Courtesy  Rau  Studios,  Philadelphia 


From  “The  Classmate' 


The  American  commander  sent  out  companies  to 
take  possession  of  other  British  posts  in  the  Illinois 
country,  which  they  accomplished  without  losing  a 
man,  being  welcomed  by  the  French  settlers. 

Clark  also  sent  a  priest  and  a  few  influential 
Frenchmen  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  at  Vincennes 
to  accept  the  American  rule;  and,  this  being  easily 
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accomplished,  he  sent  a  captain  and  one  soldier  to 
take  possession  of  the  fort  at  that  place. 

When  news  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  “hair 
buying  general”  at  Detroit,  he  saw  that  the  British 
would  lose  the  whole  Northwest  unless  he  took  action 
quickly. 

Collecting  a  large  band  of  white  men  and  Indians, 
Hamilton  set  out  for  Vincennes.  When  he  reached 
that  place,  the  American  garrison,  as  we  know,  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  the  captain  and  one  soldier.  Hamilton, 
however,  did  not  know  this ;  and  when  he  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  fort,  the  brave  captain  replied: 
“No  man  shall  enter  here  until  I  know  the  terms  that 
you  offer.”  “You  shall  have  the  honors  of  war,” 
promised  the  British  commander,  supposing  that 
there  were  many  soldiers  in  the  fort.  After  a  little 
time,  the  captain  accepted  the  terms,  and  you  may 
imagine  the  feelings  of  Hamilton  when  the  American 
garrison  of  one  officer  and  one  soldier  marched  out 
with  colors  flying ! 

As  winter  was  beginning,  Hamilton  decided  to  wait 
until  spring  before  marching  against  Clark  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  where  the  American  colonel  was  making 
treaties  with  the  Indians  and  winning  them  away 
from  the  English. 

Clark,  however,  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to  sit 
down  and  wait  to  be  attacked  and  captured.  He  found 
out  that  Hamilton  had  sent  a  part  of  his  soldiers  back 
to  Detroit  and  that  most  of  the  Indians  had  left 
Vincennes  for  the  winter.  Clark  determined  to  strike 
a  blow  before  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians  had 
been  collected  in  the  spring. 
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He  accordingly  set  out  with  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  men  to  march  across  country  for  two  hundred 
miles  to  Vincennes.  The  spring  freshets  had  already 
commenced,  the  streams  were  swollen,  and  much  of 
the  prairie  was  overflowed.  There  were  no  roads  and 
no  bridges  and  the  men  were  frequently  obliged  to 
wade  in  the  icy  water  up  to  their  waists. 

When  they  came  to  within  a  few  miles  of  their  des¬ 
tination  they  found  the  whole  country  under  water 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  find  a  piece 
of  dry  land  large  enough  to  camp  on.  But  they 
plunged  boldly  into  the  flood,  Clark  leading  and  en¬ 
couraging  his  men. 

Hamilton  supposed 
all  this  time  that  there 
were  no  Americans 
nearer  than  Kaskaskia 
and  he  felt  perfectly 
secure  with  the  country 
about  him  covered  with 
water.  Great  was  his 
astonishment,  there- 
fore,  when,  one  even¬ 
ing,  hearing  a  noise  in 
the  village  which  he 
supposed  came  from 
drunken  Indians,  h  e 
learned  that  Clark  and 
his  “Long  Knives”  were 
already  in  the  streets. 

Closing  the  gate  of  the  fort,  the  British  command¬ 
er  offered  a  sharp  resistance  for  several  hours.  Soon, 
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however,  he  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  “hair¬ 
buying  general”  was  carried  in  irons  to  Virginia  and 
closely  confined  in  prison. 


LAFAYETTE  AVE 


MAP  OF  FORT  LERNOULT  SUPERIMPOSED  UPON  THE  PRESENT  MAP 

(OF  DETROIT 

Burton  Historical  Colls. 

Clark  wished  to  push  on  to  Detroit  and  capture  that 
important  British  post;  but  the  journey  was  so  long 
and  difficult  and  the  task  would  require  so  many  more 
men  than  he  had  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up. 
The  British  officer  left  in  command  at  Detroit  after 
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Colonel  Hamilton  departed,  expecting  an  attack  upon 
that  place  by  Clark  and  feeling  that  the  old  stockade 
was  not  strong  enough  to  defend  the  place,  built  a  new 
fort  of  logs,  pickets  and  earth  embankments  on  higher 
ground  farther  back  from  the  river.  Its  location  can 
be  seen  on  the  accompanying  map.  It  was  named  at 
first  Fort  Lernoult,  after  the  British  officer  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  afterwards  was  called  Fort  Shelby.  The 
English  soldiers  worked  hard  on  this  fortification  for 
about  three  months.  Hearing  of  this,  Colonel  Clark 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  commander  expressing  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  building  of  the  new  fortification  as  it  would 
save  the  Americans  considerable  expense  in  building 
after  they  had  captured  Detroit. 

The  story  of  Clark’s  exploits  reached  even  the  ears 
of  the  British  commander  at  Michilimackinac ;  and 
he,  like  the  officer  at  Detroit,  fearing  that  the  stock¬ 
ade  on  the  mainland  south  of  the  Straits  would  not 
be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  daring  Americans 
if  they  should  come  that  far,  moved  his  garrison  over 
to  the  Island  and  commenced  a  new  fort.  In  time  this 
fort,  the  Island,  the  Straits,  and  the  region  about 
came  to  be  called  by  the  shorter  name  of  Mackinac 
instead  of  Michilimackinac. 

But  Clark  had  already  done  enough  to  give  the 
Americans  a  strong  claim  upon  the  northwestern 
country,  so  that  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  the  United  States*  at  the  close  of 
the  war  the  boundary  of  the  latter  was  pushed  up  to 
the  Lakes  instead  of  being  fixed  at  the  Ohio  River  as 


•The  American  commissioners  were  Franklin,  Adams  and  Jay,  of  whom 
Franklin  was  leader.  See  p.  134. 
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the  English  wanted  it  to  be.  Michigan  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States  instead  of  a  part  of  Canada 
as  it  might  have  been  had  not  Clark  and  his  brave 
men  so  successfully  carried  out  the  plan  of  capturing 
the  British  posts. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

This  chapter  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  A  good  map  should  be  at  hand  for 
tracing  Clark’s  operations.  By  what  right  did  Virginia  claim 
the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River?  What  vras  the  name 
of  the  new  fort  built  at  Detroit?  Where  was  it  located? 
What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  “Mackinac?”  In  what 
two  ways  is  the  name  now  spelled?  How  near  did  Michigan 
come  to  being  made  a  part  of  Canada  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War?  Had  it  not  been  made  a  part  of  Canada 
by  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act  by  the  British  Parliament 
before  the  Revolutionary  War?  Does  it  not  belong  geograph¬ 
ically  with  Canada  ? 
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GENERAL  ANTHONY  WAYNE 
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♦DETROIT  IN  1794 


CHAPTER  X 

MICHIGAN  BECOMES  AMERICAN 

/ILTHOUGH  by  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  1783  Michigan  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Biitish 
continued  to  hold  the  posts  of  Detroit  and  Mackinac, 
being  unwilling  to  give  up  the  valuable  fur  trade  and 
hoping  that  the  region  might  be  gained  back  and 
become  a  part  of  Canada  in  the  near  futuie. 

This  attitude  of  the  British  encouraged  the  Indians 
to  continue  their  hostility  to  the  Americans.  After 
the  war,  people  from  the  East  began  to  look  upon 
the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  River  with  longing  eyes, 
and  they  soon  began  to  move  into  that  region  and 
make  settlements.  But  the  Indians  demanded  that 
the  Ohio  be  made  the  boundary  between  them  and 
the  Americans,  and  they  were  backed  up  in  this 
demand  by  the  British  of  Detroit  and  Canada,  who 
sent  agents  among  the  various  tribes  and  furnished 
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them  with  guns,  ammunition  and  food,  with  hints 
that  they  might  receive  more  substantial  aid.  Law¬ 
less  white  men  added  to  the  trouble  by  committing 
many  crimes  against  the  Indians.  As  Washington 
said,  “The  frontier  settlers  entertain  the  opinion  that 
there  is  not  the  same  crime,  or  indeed  no  crime  at 
all,  in  killing  an  Indian  as  in  killing  a  white  man.” 

Under  the  leadership  of  Brant  and  Little  Turtle  a 
strong  confederacy  of  many  Indian  tribes  was 
formed  and  it  was  not  long  before  hostilities  broke 
out  again,  accompanied  by  cruelties  and  savage  deeds 
on  both  sides.  General  Harmer  was  sent  by  President 
Washington  into  the  Northwest  with  a  small  army, 
but  the  savages  drove  him  back  with  considerable 
loss. 

General  St.  Clair,  with  an  army  of  about  two  thou¬ 
sand,  then  undertook  to  punish  the  Indians.  His 
soldiers,  however,  were  not  the  kind  of  men  for  such 
work,  being  mostly  “purchased  from  prisons,  wheel¬ 
barrows,  and  low  resorts  of  the  eastern  cities,  who 
were  eager  to  fight  Indians  at  two  dollars  a  month.” 

After  St.  Clair  had  reached  a  point  well  within  the 
Indian  country,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  force 
under  Little  Turtle,  a  chief  of  great  ability.  A  ter¬ 
rible  fight  followed  in  which  the  white  men  were 
badly  beaten.  St.  Clair  had  a  number  of  horses  shot 
under  him  and  eight  bullets  passed  through  his  hat 
and  clothes.  Nearly  half  his  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

General  Anthony  Wayne,  “Mad  Anthony”  as  he 
was  called  because  of  his  dashing  and  reckless  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  now  undertook  the 
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difficult  task  of  conquering  the  hostile  natives.  He 
drilled  his  little  army  carefully  for  several  months 
in  methods  of  Indian  fighting,  especially  in  the  use 
of  the  saber  and  bayonet.  The  British  thought  from 
his  thorough  preparation  that  he  intended  to  attack 
them  at  Detroit,  so  they  sent  out  a  force  to  the 
Maumee  River  to  build  a  fort  upon  its  banks.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  they  had  no  right  to 
have  any  forts  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  because 
they  had  promised  in  the  treaty  of  peace  to  give  up 
this  land.  The  Indians  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
English  to  drive  back  the  Americans,  and  the  building 
of  this  new  fort  made  them  think  that  the  British 
would  openly  help  them  in  the  coming  battle. 

General  Wayne  pushed  on  with  his  little  army 
until  he  found  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  collected 
at  a  place  on  the  Maumee  about  four  miles  from  the 
British  fort,  and  not  very  far  from  the  present  city 
of  Toledo.  The  Indians  had  chosen  this  place,  called 
Fallen  Timbers,  for  a  battle-ground  because  a  hurri¬ 
cane  had  blown  down  such  a  large  number  of  trees 
that  it  was  difficult  for  a  body  of  soldiers  to  march 
through,  and  because  the  fallen  trees  and  the  thick 
underbrush  afforded  them  concealment  and  protection. 

Here,  August  20,  1794,  the  Indians  opened  fire 
upon  Wayne’s  troops  and  a  sharp  battle  followed. 
The  general  ordered  his  men  to  charge  upon  the 
hidden  enemy,  drive  them  from  their  lurking  places  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  then  fire  upon  them  at  close 
range,  and  follow  them  up  so  closely  that  they  would 
not  have  time  to  reload  their  guns.  This  plan  worked 
successfully  and  Wayne  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
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The  soldiers  chased  many  of  the  Indians  almost  to 
the  walls  of  the  British  fort ;  and  if  their  commander 
had  permitted  it,  they  would  have  attacked  the  fort 
itself.  “As  it  was,  many  of  the  Kentucky  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  within  gunshot  and  insulted  the  garrison  with 
a  select  volley  of  oaths  and  epithets,  which  must  have 
given  the  British  commandant  a  high  idea  of  back- 
woods  gentility.” 

The  soldiers  burned  the  corn  fields  about  the  fort 
and  the  buildings  of  the  British  Indian  agent,  “the 
principal  stimulator  of  the  war,”  as  Wayne  said. 
The  British  commander  protested  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  camping  “almost  within  reach  of  the  guns  of 
this  fort.”  To  which  Wayne  replied :  “My  fullest  and 
most  satisfactory  answer  was  announced  to  you  from 
the  muzzle  of  my  small-arms  yesterday  morning  in 
the  action  against  the  hordes  of  savages  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  your  post,  which  terminated  gloriously  for  the 
Americans ;  but  had  it  continued  until  the  Indians  were 
driven  under  the  influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you 
mention,  they  would  not  much  have  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  army  under  my  command.” 

The  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  may  almost  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Michigan  battle  as  it  was  fought  just 
on  the  border  of  the  present  State  and  was  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  Michigan  Indians. 

Fortunately  hostilities  did  not  break  out  between 
the  British  and  the  Americans,  and  Wayne  soon  with¬ 
drew  his  army.  The  next  year  he  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  by  which  the  eastern  part 
of  Ohio  and  certain  lands  about  Detroit  and  at  Macki¬ 
nac  were  ceded  by  the  Indians.  Because  of  his 
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important  victory  at  Fallen  Timbers  and  his  success 
in  subduing  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  of  which 


EVACUATION  DAY  TABLET 
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Michigan  was  a  part,  the  first  county  of  that  State 
and  to-day  its  most  populous  one,  containing  as  it 
does  the  city  of  Detroit,  was  named  after  him. 
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In  the  meantime  President  Washington  had  sent 
John  Jay  to  England  to  negotiate  a  treaty  by  which 
the  continuing  troubles  between  the  two  countries 
might  be  adjusted.  Jay  succeeded  in  getting  the 
English  Government  to  give  up  the  forts  held  by  them 
in  the  Northwest,  and  on  July  11,  1796,  Detroit  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  troops  and  turned  over  to 
the  United  States;  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Lilies  of  France  and  the  Crosses  of  Great 
Britain,  were  first  unfurled  to  the  Michigan  breeze. 

The  ceremony  of  taking  possession  for  the  United 
States  has  been  thus  described  by  a  historian  of  the 
Old  Northwest:  “Sailing  up  to  the  great  wooden 
wharf,”  the  detachment  of  American  soldiers  that  had 
been  sent  for  the  purpose  “disembarked  and  marched 
up  one  of  the  narrow,  unpaved  streets,  with  its  footway 
of  squared  logs  laid  transversely,  thence  through  one  of 
the  two  gates  on  the  water  side  of  the  strong  stockade 
and  through  the  town  and  up  the  slope”  to  the  fort. 

“As  the  troops  passed  up  the  street,  crowds  of  bare¬ 
footed  Frenchmen  greeted  them  in  a  language  they 
did  not  understand,  and  bevies  of  dark-eyed  French 
girls  gazed  demurely  from  under  the  wide  brims  of 
their  straw  hats,  anxious  to  discover  whether  the 
homespun-clad  newcomers  were  fitted  to  take  the 
place  of  the  gorgeous-hued  soldiers  and  sailors  whom 
the  fate  of  war”  had  sent  away.  “Nor  were  Indians 
wanting ;  chiefs  and  warriors  of  many  tribes,  hideous 
in  their  paint  and  more  hideous  in  the  wounds 
received  in  drunken  orgies,  moved  about  with  what 
dignity  they  could  command,  or  sat  in  the  sun  smok¬ 
ing  their  stone  pipes. 
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“At  the  hour  of  noon  the  last  of  England’s  troops 
made  their  way  to  the  ramparts,  and,  loosing  the 
halyards,  the  flag  that  for  thirty-four  years  had 
floated  over  the  town  of  Cadillac’s  foundation,  dropped 
slowly  to  the  ground.  ^While  the  British  soldiers 
gathered  up  the  ensign,  eager  Americans  bent  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  as  the  joyous  folds  of  the 
beautiful  banner  streamed  out  on  the  July  breeze  a 
cheer  went  up  from  the  little  band  of  United  States 
soldiers,  whose  feet  at  last  trod  the  soil  made  theirs 
by  the  conquest  of  Clark,  seventeen  years  before.”* 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

This  chapter  should  be  used  in  the  United  States  history 
class  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Washington’s  administra¬ 
tion.  Were  the  Indians  right  in  trying  to  prevent  the  whites 
from  settling  upon  the  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio  ?  It 
would  be  well  to  have  the  pupils  look  up  the  size  of  Wayne 
county  at  first  and  the  later  changes  in  area.  It  might  be 
profitable  to  make  a  further  study  of  Jay’s  Treaty.  The 
English  had  some  pretty  good  excuses  for  holding  the  posts 
along  the  Great  Lakes  after  1783.  Have  the  pupils  find  out 
what  these  were  from  books  of  American  history. 
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*THE  FIRST  HARVEST 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787 


WHEN  Michigan  came  into  the  actual  possession 
of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1796 
it  was  brought  under  a  form  of  government 
which  had  been  created  several  years  before.  This 
was  provided  by  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787, 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  go  back  in  time  awhile,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  region  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  had  once  been  claimed  by  both  France 
and  England.  The  last  French  and  Indian  war,  which 
closed  in  1763,  decided  it  should  belong  to  England. 

In  1774,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River, 
including  Michigan,  was  made  a  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament.  This 
Quebec  Act  was  supposed  to  bring  the  western 
country  under  civil  government,  but  the  settlements 
were  so  far  away  from  the  capital  at  Quebec  that 
affairs  went  on  much  as  before,  the  military  com¬ 
mander  at  Detroit  continuing  as  the  source  of  all 
authority  and  acting  as  judge,  and  the  people  taking 
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no  part  in  the  government.  The  Act  recognized  that 
Michigan  was  geographically  and  historically  con¬ 
nected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  country  instead  of  with 
the  English  colonies  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  being  arranged,  the  English 
commissioners  tried  to  have  the  Ohio  River  made  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  United  States  and  to 
keep  the  region  north  of  that  river,  including  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  part  of  Canada  as  it  had  been  under  the  Quebec 
Act.  But  the  American  commissioners,  Benjamin 
Franklin,*  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay,  insisted  upon 
the  Great  Lakes  as  a  boundary ;  and,  helped  greatly  by 
the  fact  that  George  Rogers  Clark  had  conquered  the 
British  posts  in  the  Illinois  country,  they  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  boundary  fixed  along  the  Lakes 
in  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

The  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  had  been 
claimed  by  certain  of  the  colonies  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  including  what 
is  now  Michigan,  was  claimed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 
New  York  based  its  claims  upon  treaties  made  with 
the  Iroquois  Indians  which  granted  the  region  to  that 
colony,  the  title  of  the  Iroquois  resting  upon  their 
conquest  of  the  Indian  tribes  about  the  Great  Lakes. 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  based  their 
claims  upon  the  early  charters  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  English  Government,  granting  lands 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

•Franklin,  believing  that  there  were  valuable  copper  deposits  on  Isle 
Royal,  bent  the  boundary  north  of  that  island.  It  has  therefore  been  well 
said,  “He  gave  Isle  Royal  to  Michigan,  and  Michigan  to  the  United  States." 
See  note,  p.  122. 
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Some  of  the  States  having  no  western  claims  re¬ 
fused  to  join  the  Union  unless  the  States  putting 
forth  such  claims  released  the  lands  west  of  the 
mountains  to  the  National  Government.  In  a  few 
years  this  was  done,  and  the  Michigan  country,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  western  lands,  became  the 
property  of  the  nation  and  not  of  the  individual  States. 

People  from  the  eastern  States  had  already  begun 
to  look  upon  the  fertile  region  beyond  the  Ohio  as 
a  desirable  place  in  which  to  make  new  settlements. 
But  they  did  not  like  to  go  into  a  country  to  live 
where  there  was  no  government,  feeling  that  they 
and  their  property  would  not  be  safe,  and  knowing 
that  there  would  be  no  legal  way  to  collect  debts,  to 
have  roads  built,  to  secure  justice,  to  get  married, 
and  so  on.  Accordingly  some  of  the  men  interested 
went  to  Congress  and  persuaded  that  body  to  pass 
the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

This  law  formed  the  region  between  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes  into  the  first 
organized  territory  of  the  United  States,  known  in 
history  as  the  Northwest  Territory.  It  provided  for 
a  government  to  be  carried  on  by  a  governor,  a  secre¬ 
tary,  and  three  judges,  who  were  later  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  governor  and  judges  adopted  the 
laws,  the  governor  enforced  them  and  appointed  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  to  help  carry  them  out,  and  the 
judges  held  court.  At  first  the  people  had  no  part 
in  carrying  on  the  government,  but  provision  was 
made  for  their  participation  as  population  increased. 

The  Ordinance  said  that  [“Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
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the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  ancLthe  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.”  j 
./'Not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States  were 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  Territory,  and  these  were 


An  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  Territo¬ 
ry  of  the  United  States,  North-Weft  of  the  River 
Ohio. 

TJ  If  CROWN';  O  by  tV  U.iiitJ  Stater  ie  Coigrcfs  i/feobfed.  That  the  laid  territory,  for  the  purp-sfes  of  toKpo- 
rirycoAeian.:  t.  be  owtriet;  fubjea.  bo.vev.-t,  to  be  divided  Joto  two  dirtxidM,  as  futuie  ciiiumlUtccs  esay, 
io  the  opi'  r*t  of  Cooptcfs,  trtake  it  expedient. 

Reic  or'-ut-./  by  the  auihoitty  Thar  the  cfljcn  both  of  rcfidc.it  and  cea-tirfidcr.t  proprietors  ;n  the  faid  ict- 

tiiory,  dyicg  istciUtr.  fcift  defcend  to.  ar.fibe  diftubutud  ins‘>ig  their  ehildter.,  and  the  dcfccadaors  of  a  detealed  child 
la  equal  parts ;  th:  d.lcrniants  of  a  deceafed  child  or  grand-child,  to  take  the  Share  of  their  dseexfcd  partr.t  in  ecual  pai  i » 
anso.ig  them  :  Ar.d  where  the  re  Shaft  be  1.0  children  or  defendant  s,  than  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  Jtso,  in  equal  de^i" 
and  am.ing  collaterals,  the  clvilote.:  of  a  decrafed  brother  Or  filer  of  ih:  incline,  Ihall  have  io  equal  par1'  '.t 
I  heir  ifeceafcd  parents  Ibar: ;  and  there  (hill  jo  no  cafe  be  a  dirt  inti  ion  between  kindred  of  R*'  b« 

Vir.j  itt  ail  caTea  to  th«  widow  of  the  icicilete,  hrrthird  parr  of  the  real  eiUtei.'* '/tet 
*:U«;  aad  this  law  reUi  iv*  to  defaults  and  Cower,  feall  rcroiuij.ie  *V«f*  .J  to  c’*ft.t*- 

rtjei.  — — .—  Ar.d  until  (he  governor  and  judges  fhatluS-*’"  /  kouh‘1>'ii,cU,  au'*'0,'ut  CoUtb«1''f  fuels  «* 

*•*  « <5$**  yA»«  5'**  10  tyl* '****&  ***  * 
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THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1787 

From  a  photostat  of  the  original  printed  and  signed  document  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  celebrated  clause  forbidding 
slavery  is  easily  read  by  bright  eyes 


to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  upon  an  equality  with 
the  original  thirteen  when  each  should  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  at  least  60,000. 

The  Ordinance  also  contained  this  important  pro¬ 
vision:  “There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun¬ 
tary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than 
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in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convictedTj  At  that  time  slavery  ex¬ 
isted  in  all  the  southern  States  and  in  several  of  the 
northern  ones  as  well. 

Because  of  these  provisions  and  others  which  it 
contained,  the  Ordinance  was  one  of  the  greatest  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  our  country.  “I  doubt,”  said 
Daniel  Webster,  “whether  one  single  law  of  any  law¬ 
giver,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  effects  of 
more  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting  character  than 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.”  It  determined  not  only  how 
the  vast  extent  of  western  country  then  belonging 
to  the  United  States  should  be  organized  and 
governed,  but  also  the  plan  upon  which  the  large 
annexations  of  later  times  were  to  be  formed  into 
self-governing  States  and  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  States. 

Government  under  the  Ordinance  was  soon  estab¬ 
lished  and  General  St.  Clair  was  appointed  the  first 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  settle¬ 
ments  of  Michigan  were  not  brought  under  his  juris¬ 
diction  for  several  years  as  they  were  still  held  by 
the  British,  it  will  be  remembered.  But  as  soon  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  raised  over  Detroit  in 
1796,  the  county  of  Wayne  was  formed  and  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Ordinance  was  introduced.  This 
county  of  Wayne,  named  as  you  know  after  General 
Wayne,  was  a  very  large  one  in  extent  though  not  so 
big  in  population  as  it  is  now.  It  included  the  whole 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  portions  of  what  are  now  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

The  map  should  be  studied  to  make  clear  the  territorial 
claims  of  France  and  England  in  North  America,  the  results 
of  the  last  French  and  Indian  War,  the  western  claims  of  the 
English  Colonies,  and  the  different  boundary  lines  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  proposed  in  the  negotiation 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Why  is  the  Quebec  Act  usually  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Revolution  ?  What  States  have  been  formed  out  of 
the  Northwest  Territory? 
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BEGINNING  OF  THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  1805 
From  Catlin’s  “Story  of  Detroit”  See  Page  144 


CHAPTER  XII 


MICHIGAN  A  TERRITORY 


THE  Michigan  settlements  were  being  brought 
under  American  government  but  they  still  re¬ 
mained  far  from  American  in  character.  We 
know  what  kind  of  town  Detroit  was  at  that  early  day 
for  we  have  descriptions  of  it  written  at  that  time,  one 
by  a  boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  This  boy  had 
been  captured  by  the  Indians  while  playing  about  his 
home  in  Ohio  and  taken  to  their  village  near  the 
present  southern  boundary  of  Michigan.  President 
Washington  sent  word  to  the  commander  at  Detroit  to 
ransom  the  boy  if  he  could.  This  was  done  and  the 
lad  was  brought  to  Detroit,  where  he  lived  for  a  time 
before  he  could  be  returned  to  his  parents. 

He  wrote  in  his  diary  that  Detroit  was  a  small 
town,  containing  only  wooden  buildings,  few  of  which 
were  well  finished.  These  were  crowded  close  to¬ 
gether  inside  the  stockade.  There  were  four  streets, 
only  about  as  wide  as  alleys,  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  four  or  five  more  of  the  same  width  inter- 
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secting  them  at  right  angles.  At  the  ends  of  some  of 
the  streets  there  were  heavy  wooden  gates  opening 
through  the  stockade. 

An  English  traveler  who  visited  Detroit  about  the 
time  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
has  also  left  us  a  description  of  the  place.  He  said 
that  the  town  contained  about  three  hundred  houses. 
The  unpaved  narrow  streets  were  dirty  in  the  extreme 
when  it  rained.  There  were  footways,  or  sidewalks 
as  we  would  say,  along  some  of  them,  formed  by 
squared  logs  laid  transversely,  close  together.  In  the 
fort  was  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  1600  or  1700  inhabitants  were  still 
of  French  descent,  and  French  was  the  prevailing 
language.  The  most  striking  objects  seen  by  a  trader 
coming  up  the  river  were  the  large  windmills  with 
wide-spreading  sails.  These  were  used  to  grind  grain 
for  the  people.  The  stores  and  shops  were  well  fur¬ 
nished  and  one  could  buy  fine  cloth,  linen,  and  every 
article  of  wearing  apparel  as  good  for  their  kind  and 
nearly  as  cheap  as  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The 
inhabitants  were  still  pretty  poor  farmers,  but  raised 
enough,  in  addition  to  the  natural  products,  for  their 
needs,  and  they  prospered  through  Indian  trade. 

The  people,  both  white  and  red,  were  very  much 
given  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  was  said 
that  the  rich  fur  traders  of  Detroit  “competed  with 
each  other  for  the  honor  of  drinking  the  most  wine 
without  being  intoxicated  themselves,  and  of  having 
at  their  parties  the  greatest  number  of  intoxicated 
guests.”  And  the  common  people  were  not  slow  in 
imitating  the  habits  of  their  leaders. 
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The  so-called  English  rum  which  wrought  such 
great  havoc  among  the  Indians  was  a  drink  invented 


THE  FUR  TRADE 

From  an  Old  Print — Michigan  State  Library 


especially  for  them.  It  was  made  by  pouring  two 
gallons  of  whiskey  into  a  barrel  of  water  and  adding 
enough  tobacco  to  make  it  sufficiently  intoxicating. 
It  cost  but  little  and  yielded  enormous  profits  when 
used  in  the  fur  trade. 
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In  1798,  the  population  having  become  sufficient, 
the  Northwest  Territory  entered  upon  the  second 
stage  of  territorial  government  according  to  the  Or¬ 
dinance  of  1787.  This  provided  for  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  three  men  from  Detroit  were  elected 
as  representatives  of  the  county  of  Wayne.  The 
voters  did  not  vote  by  ballot  but  told  the  election 
officials  the  names  of  the  men  for  whom  they  wished 
to  vote.  This  was  probably  the  first  election  ever  held 
in  what  is  now  Michigan. 

The  assembly  to  which  these  representatives  were 
chosen  met  at  Cincinnati.  Among  its  important  acts 
was  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  also, 
in  1802,  about  a  hundred  years  after  Cadillac  had 
begun  the  settlement,  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
town  of  Detroit,  giving  it  a  board  of  trustees  with 
power  to  make  ordinances  to  regulate  local  matters. 
Among  the  first  things  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
new  town  council  were  measures  to  prevent  fires  and 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  streets  for  bowling  alleys 
and  horse  racing. 

In  1800  the  Northwest  Territory  was  made  into  two 
territories,  the  dividing  line  running  north  and  south 
about  where  the  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Indiana 
is  now.  The  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was  cut  by 
the  line  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  eastern  re¬ 
maining  with  Ohio  as  the  Northwest  Territory,  while 
the  western  half  and  nearly  all  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
was  made  a  part  of  the  new  Territory  of  Indiana.  As 
all  the  Michigan  settlements  were  in  the  eastern  half, 
the  division  made  little  difference. 
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But  in  1802  a  change  was  made  which  affected  the 
Michigan  inhabitants  more  seriously.  In  that  year 
Congress  set  off  Ohio  as  a  separate  State.  At  the 
same  time  all  of  Michigan  was  made  a  part  of  Indiana 
Territory. 

The  people  of  Michigan  were  greatly  displeased 
with  this  new  arrangement  because  the  capital  of 


Indiana  Territory  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  at 
Vincennes  and  because  they  were  put  back  under  a 
government  carried  on  by  a  governor  and  judges,  and 
deprived  of  their  elective  legislative  assembly. 

This  arrangement  was  not  to  continue  long,  how¬ 
ever.  In  1805,  Congress  made  a  separate  Territory  of 
Michigan.  Its  southern  boundary  was  to  be  an  east 
and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southern  point  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Its  western  boundary  ran  through 
the  middle  of  that  lake  to  its  northern  end  at  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  and  then  north  to  Lake  Superior. 
This  region  contained  a  population  of  less  than  4,000 
inhabitants.  Only  the  eastern  tip  of  the  Upper  Pen¬ 
insula  was  included  in  the  new  Territory. 
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Although  the  term  “Michigan”  has  been  used 
frequently  in  these  pages  to  designate  the  region 
which  became  the  Wolverine  State,  it  was  first  used 
officially  and  Michigan  first  became  a  separate  political 
unit  when  the  Territory  was  formed  in  1805,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  it  had  first  been  visited  by 
white  men.  Detroit  was  made  the  capital. 

The  government  was  to  be  carried  on  by  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  secretary,  and  three  judges,  all  appointed  by 
the  President,  as  provided  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
For  many  years  the  people  had  no  share  in  the  terri¬ 
torial  government.  President  Jefferson  appointed 
General  William  Hull  as  the  first  governor  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Judge  Woodward,  another  official  of  the  new  Ter¬ 
ritory,  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  energy  who  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs  for  the  next  few  years. 

When  Governor  Hull  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  1805,  he  found  that  a  terrible  calamity 
had  befallen  it.  One  day,  a  short  time  before,  fire  had 
broken  out  among  the  thickly  crowded  wooden  build¬ 
ings.  In  a  few  hours  only  two  of  these  remained. 
“During  the  conflagration,  the  utmost  panic  and  con¬ 
fusion  prevailed.  The  flames  raged  with  such  fury 
as  to  defy  all  control.  There  was  no  place  of  safety 
within  the  city.  Furniture,  once  removed,  was  soon 
destroyed  by  the  advancing  fire,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  and  such  other  articles  as 
would  not  be  thus  injured,  were  sunk  in  the  river,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  the  flames.” 

The  ruins  were  still  smoking  when  the  governoi 
reached  the  place,  while  the  inhabitants  were  en¬ 
camped  in  the  fields,  living  in  tents  and  shacks  and 
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shelters  of  boughs  and  bark.  The  aged  and  the  sick 
were  cared  for  in  the  farmhouses  along  the  river. 

Much  good,  however,  came  from  this  calamity.  The 
former  town  had  been  too  crowded  for  health  or  con¬ 
venience.  Plans  for  rebuilding  were  made  upon  a 
more  extensive  scale.  The  streets  were  to  be  much 
wider  and  the  buildings  farther  apart.  Some  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  present  beautiful  city  were 
laid  out  at  that  time. 

In  1807,  Governor  Hull  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians  by  which  they  gave  up  their  claims  to  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  land  in  the  Territory  east  of  the  “principal 
meridian”  and  south  of  Saginaw  Bay.  For  this  vast 
tract  $10,000  was  to  be  paid  down  and  $2,400  per  year 
thereafter.  This  treaty  opened  up  all  of  southeastern 
Michigan  for  settlement. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Maps  should  be  consulted  to  see  the  various  changes  of 
internal  boundaries  in  the  Old  Northwest  in  the  process  of 
evolving  the  limits  of  the  present  States.  See  Mich.  Hist. 
Colls.,  XXX,  pp.  1-27;  XXVI,  pp.  597-631;  XXVII,  pp.  341-390. 
Why  is  Michigan  called  the  “Wolverine  State?”  The  children, 
especially  if  they  live  in  Detroit,  may  be  interested  in  studying 
the  plans  for  the  new  city  as  made  by  Judge  Woodward  and 
making  a  map  of  the  same.  Why  were  the  plans  not  carried 
out  more  fully?  Would  it  have  been  better  if  they  had  been? 
What  is  the  “principal  meridian”  and  where  does  it  run? 
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TECUMSEH  IN  BRITISH  UNIFORM 
Smithsonian  Institution  Sketch  by  Pierre  Le  Dru 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  DETROIT 


THE  people  of  Detroit  had  hardly  finished  rebuild¬ 
ing  their  town  when  rumors  of  Indian  troubles 
caused  them  much  uneasiness.  For  a  few  years 
after  General  Wayne’s  decisive  victory  at  Fallen 
Timbers  the  red  men  of  the  Northwest  remained  quiet. 
But  they  continued  to  make  annual  trips  to  Malden, 
across  the  Detroit  River  in  Canada,  to  receive  presents 
from  the  British  officers,  and  the  latter  exerted  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  far  from  friendly  to  the  Americans. 


At  this  time  another  great  leader  arose  among 
them.  This  was  the  famous  Tecumseh,  second  only 
to  Pontiac  in  ability  to  organize  and  lead  the  savage 
tribes.  He  was  aided  in  his  plans  by  his  twin 
brother,  known  as  the  Prophet.  Tecumseh  was  a 
fine  type  of  Indian,  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  in 
ability,  in  courage,  and  in  humanity,  of  many  of 


•Farmer’s  “History  of  Detroit."  This  histone  old  windmill,  so  typical  of 
the  Detroit  water-front  in  the  early  19th  C.,  was  built  m  1810,  in  Spring- 
wells  township.  It  was  therefore  surrendered  by  Hull  to  the  British.  The 
picture  was  not  painted  till  1836;  notable  changes  are  discernible.  The 
old  landmark  was  demolished  in  the  ’50’s. 
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the  white  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
saw  that  the  Americans  coming  into  the  Northwest 
were  “a  mighty  water  ready  to  overthrow  his  people,” 
and  undertook  “to  erect  a  dam  to  resist  this  mighty 
water,”  by  forming  a  great  confederacy  of  tribes. 

The  Prophet  pretended  to  be  a  great  medicine  man. 
He  tried  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  forsake  all  the 
ways  of  the  whites,  their  dress  and  even  their  weap¬ 
ons,  and  return  to  their  former  customs  and  manner 
of  living,  to  use  once  more  the  stone  tomahawk,  the 
war  club,  and  the  bow  and  arrow.  Learning  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  to  take  place,  he  sent  out  word 
to  the  ignorant  natives,  in  order  to  increase  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  them,  that  at  a  certain  time  by  his 
command  darkness  was  to  come  over  all  the  earth. 

Tecumseh  claimed  that  he  himself  had  no  warlike 
intentions,  but  was  seeking  only  to  check  the  tide  of 
white  settlement  by  persuading  his  people  to  give 
up  no  more  of  their  lands.  But  this  peaceful  plan 
was  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  for  with  the  Indians 
under  the  influence  of  the  British  and  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  ill  feeling  between  the  latter  and  the  Americans, 
which  soon  led  to  the  War  of  1812,  hostilities  were 
pretty  sure  to  break  out. 

There  soon  gathered  about  the  village  of  the 
Prophet  in  Indiana  a  large  number  of  discontented 
Indians  and  excitable  young  warriors,  who,  when 
Tecumseh  was  absent,  committed  depredations  of 
all  kinds  from  petty  thieving  to  murder. 

General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  sent  in  1811 
with  a  small  army  to  restrain  them  by  peaceable 
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means  if  possible;  but  a  fight  followed,  called  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  which  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  were  badly  defeated.  This  may  almost  be 
considered  the  first  battle  of  the  War  of  1812,  for 
the  Indians  now  took  refuge  with  the  British  in 
Canada  and  fought  on  their  side  in  the  war  that  soon 
followed,  Tecumseh  being  made  an  officer  in  their 
army. 

Soon  after  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  General  Hull 
found  himself  at  Detroit  with  about  1,500  soldiers. 
The  nearest  settlements  in  Ohio,  whence  he  must 
draw  his  supplies,  were  two  hundred  miles  away,  and 
the  roads  thither  were  very  poor  and  beset  by 
savages.  The  inhabitants  of  Michigan  Territory, 
scattered  along  the  Detroit  River,  did  not  raise 
enough  food  to  supply  his  troops.  Across  the  river 
lay  Upper  Canada  with  a  population  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  on  the  American  side ;  while  a  horde  of 
savages,  under  the  leadership  of  Tecumseh  and  Walk- 
in-the-Water,  taking  the  part  of  the  English,  threat¬ 
ened  the  settlements  in  Michigan  and  the  small 
American  army.  British  vessels  held  control  of  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Detroit  River;  while  a  British  fort  at 
Malden,  a  few  miles  below  Detroit  on  the  Canadian 
side,  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

General  Hull  soon  received  this  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  Washington:  “Should  the  force 
under  your  command  be  equal  to  the  enterprise,  and 
should  it  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  your  own 
posts,  you  will  take  possession  of  Malden,  and  extend 
your  conquests  as  circumstances  will  allow.” 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  American  army  were 
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ready  and  eager  to  enter  upon  an  active  campaign 
to  carry  out  this  order  and  they  urged  the  com¬ 
mander  to  push  into  Canada.  The  possession  of 
Malden  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Americans  as 
it  controlled  the  approach  to  Detroit  by  which  sup¬ 
plies  and  reinforcements  could  most  easily  be  brought. 
At  this  time  the  garrison  there  was  weak  and  the 
post  seemed  an  easy  conquest. 

Hull  moved  his  troops  across  the  river,  determined, 
apparently,  to  begin  an  active  campaign.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  believed  in  the  United  States  that  many  of  the 
Canadians,  most  of  whom  were  French,  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  British  rule  over  them  and  would 
take  the  side  of  the  Americans  as  soon  as  they  had 
an  opportunity.  Hull,  consequently,  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  them  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  had  come  “to  rescue  the  perishing  Cana¬ 
dians  from  the  dragon  of  tyranny,  to  pour  the  balm 
of  liberty  and  fraternal  love  into  their  wounds.  They 
were  called  upon  not  to  raise  their  hands  against 
their  brethren,  No  assistance  was  required,  for  a 
force  was  at  hand  which  would  look  down  all  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  was  a  mere  vanguard  of  the  host  that  was 
to  follow.”  The  inhabitants  were  warned  that  “they 
need  expect  no  quarter  if  found  fighting  by  the  side 
of  an  Indian,  and  that  the  first  stroke  of  the  toma¬ 
hawk,  the  first  attempt  of  the  scalping-knife  would  be 
the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate  scene  of  desolation.” 

This  proclamation  produced  some  effect.  About 
five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  put  themselves  under 
protection  of  the  American  commander,  while  a  part 
of  the  Canadian  militia  refused  to  march  against  him. 
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But  Hull  failed  to  follow  up  his  proclamation  with 
action.  His  force  was  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 


Burton  Historical  Colls. 


enemy  at  that  time  and  he  could  easily  have  cap¬ 
tured  Malden.  His  men  were  itching  for  a  fight  and 
his  officers  strongly  urged  an  immediate  attack. 

But  the  commander  made  excuses.  He  thought 
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that  more  desertions  from  the  enemy  should  be 
waited  for.  “In  spite  of  the  fact  that  comparatively 
few  Indians  had  yet  joined  the  British,  General  Hull,” 
it  has  been  well  said,  “seemed  to  feel  that  each  bush 
concealed  a  lurking  foe,  and  that  the  proper  plan  was 
to  win  the  Indians  to  his  side  and  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence  by  sitting  composedly  at  Sandwich, 
twenty  miles  from  the  enemy’s  fort,  and  calling  upon 
his  government  for  reinforcements.”* 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  had  captured  the  fort 
on  Mackinac  Island.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first  settlement  by  white  people  in  the  region  called 
Michilimackinac  was  made  north  of  the  straits  where 
St.  Ignace  now  stands.  After  awhile  this  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  a  fort  was  built  and  a  settlement  grew  up 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  straits  where  Mackinaw 
City  is  located.  Some  years  after  the  capture  of  this 
fort  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  Pontiac’s  Con¬ 
spiracy,  a  fort  was  erected  on  Mackinac  Island  and 
this  became  the  headquarters  for  the  region. 

A  force  of  British  soldiers,  Canadians,  and  Indians 
landed,  one  night,  on  the  island,  dragged  a  cannon  to 
the  high  ground  above  the  fort,  and  called  upon  the 
American  commander  in  the  morning  to  surrender. 
This  was  the  first  news  he  had  that  war  had  broken 
out.  Unprepared  for  defense,  having  only  a  small 
garrison,  being  largely  outnumbered  by  the  attacking 
force,  and  in  danger  of  having  all  his  men  as  well  as 
the  women  and  children  massacred  by  the  Indians  in 
case  of  defeat,  the  American  officer  surrendered  the 
fort  without  resistance. 


'McLaughlin,  Lewis  Cass,  p.  70. 
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When  General  Hull  heard  of  the  surrender  at 
Mackinac,  he  knew  that  a  large  number  of  Indians, 
encouraged  by  the  capture  of  the  fort,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  any  time  from  the  north  to  aid  the  British 
and  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit. 

Reinforcements  had  also  arrived  for  the  British  at 
Malden  and  the  best  opportunity  for  taking  it  had 
passed.  At  length,  after  lying  idle  with  his  army  for 
a  month,  Hull  ordered  an  advance  upon  the  enemy; 
but  just  as  his  men  were  joyfully  and  busily  preparing 
for  the  attack,  he  called  his  officers  together  and  told 
them  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Michigan,  and  “the  army  slunk  back  to  its  own  terri¬ 
tory  disheartened,  mutinous,  and  surly.” 

The  British  at  once  commenced  erecting  a  battery 
across  the  river  in  order  to  cannonade  the  American 
fort  and  settlement.  Hull  did  nothing  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  the  battery  or  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
it.  When  one  of  his  captains  asked  permission  to 
open  fire  upon  it,  he  replied :  “Captain,  I  will  make  an 
agreement  with  the  enemy  that,  if  they  will  never 
fire  on  me,  I  will  never  fire  on  them.  Those  who  live 
in  glass  houses  must  not  throw  stones.” 

The  British  commander,  General  Brock,  now  sent 
a  summons  for  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  saying  that 
the  Indians  would  be  beyond  his  control  if  a  fight 
took  place  and  that  they  would  be  apt  to  massacre 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children  that  they  captured. 
But  General  Hull  was  not  yet  ready  to  surrender  even 
if  he  did  not  want  to  fight. 

When  he  refused  the  summons  to  surrender,  the 
British  guns  opened  on  Detroit  from  across  the  river 
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and  the  American  guns  replied.  “Some  damage  was 
done  to  the  frail  structures  of  the  town,  which  was 
beginning  to  present  a  spectacle  demoralizing  and 
pitiful.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  had  crowded 
into  the  place  for  protection.  Trembling  women  and 
bewildered  children  pleaded  by  their  presence  for  a 
bold  stand  against  Indian  cruelty  and  vengeance.  All 
had  lost  confidence  in  their  obsolete  general,  and  he, 
tender-hearted  and  compassionate,  was  overwhelmed 
with  dread  and  oppressed  with  responsibility.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  old  Revolutionary  spirit  awakened 
within  him,  but  it  was  generally  smothered  by  the 
kindly  weakness  and  hesitancy  which  prompted  to 
pity  and  ended  in  cruel  inactivity. 

“The  quiet,  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  of  August 
16th,  1812,  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  booming  of 
the  British  cannon.  Again  were  pictured  forth  to 
the  general’s  mind  awful  scenes  of  Indian  atrocities, 
the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalp¬ 
ing-knife.  His  memory  of  border  tales  and  fables 
furnished  food  to  his  greedy  imagination.  ‘My  God !’ 
he  exclaimed,  ‘what  shall  I  do  with  these  women  and 
children  ?’  The  enemy  cross  over  the  river ;  not 
a  shot  from  American  guns  or  cannon  threatens  them. 
They  march  toward  Detroit  along  a  narrow  road, 
where  a  well-posted  battery  can  shatter  their  lines. 
Not  a  gun  is  fired  to  check  them ;  but  a  ball  from  the 
battery  at  Sandwich  takes  effect  in  the  fort;  women 
are  carried  away  senseless;  men  are  killed,  and  a 
white  flag  flutters  over  the  American  defenses.”* 

“The  morning  before  the  surrender  was  sultry  in 

♦McLaughlin,  Lewis  Cass,  pp.  77-78.  Printed  by  special  permission  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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the  extreme,”  runs  the  story  as  told  by  a  lady  who 
lived  in  Detroit  at  the  time.  “The  sky  was  over- 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  HULL 
Burton  Historical  Colls. 


spread  with  a  thick  haze,  not  a  breath  of  wind  lifted 
the  drooping  foliage,  and  the  straggling  rays  of  sun¬ 
light  which  now  and  then  pierced  through  the  gloom, 
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were  pale  and  sickly.  Humanity  seemed,  for  once,  in 
unison  with  nature — listless  and  unhappy.  Men 
gathered  in  groups  about  the  market-place,  and  talked 
gloomily  of  the  war,  and  their  own  future  prospects ; 
old  women  rocked  to  and  fro,  recalled  their  super¬ 
stitions,  and  prophesied  evil  at  hand;  children  were 
uncommonly  peevish ;  and  the  usually  bustling  house¬ 
wife,  languid  and  depressed,  shrank  from  the  burden 
of  her  daily  duties. 

“We  had  scarcely  breakfasted,  when  the  clatter  of 
a  horse’s  hoofs  was  heard  along  the  streets,  and  the 
stentorian  voice  of  an  officer  warned  the  inhabitants 
to  seek  a  place  of  safety,  as  the  batteries  recently 
thrown  up  at  Sandwich  would  probably  soon  open 
their  fire  upon  the  town.  Immediately  all  was  panic 
and  confusion;  women  bustling  about,  packing  their 
valuables  for  removal ;  men  running  to  and  fro,  seek¬ 
ing  a  retreat  for  those  dearer  to  them  than  life ;  cry¬ 
ing  infants  clinging  to  their  half-distracted  mothers, 
and  older  children  everywhere  but  where  they  should 
be,  made  the  town  a  second  Babel.  About  noon  the 
inhabitants  began  to  leave  the  town ;  but,  alas ! 
where  is  safety  in  the  midst  of  the  stirring 
scenes  of  war?  Our  enemies  were  near  us  with  their 
missiles  of  destruction;  the  forest  swarmed  with  In¬ 
dians.  A  deep  ravine  a  short  distance  below  the 
city,  seemed  to  offer  the  best  security,  and  there  the 
women  and  children  were  assembled,  with  a  few  of 
the  sterner  sex  for  protectors. 

“The  cannonading  commenced  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  continued  at  intervals  during  the 
night,  keeping  us  in  constant  alarm,  but  doing  little 
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injury  on  either  side.  Often,  while  we  sat  huddled 
together  in  the  ravine,  did  the  ill-directed  balls  from 

the  enemy’s  cannon 
plow  through  the  or¬ 
chard,  tearing  up 
the  ground,  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  doing  no 
other  damage.  A  few 
shells  also  burst  near 
us,  harmlessly.  Near 
midnight,  those  re¬ 
maining  in  the  ravine 
were  persuaded  to 
remove  to  a  large 
stone  root-house  in 
the  orchard,  that  we 
might  be  protected  from  the  chilly  dews  of  the  night. 

“Scarcely  were  the  terms  of  surrender  signed,  be¬ 
fore  the  British  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
fort,  and  an  officer  rode  through  the  lanes  and  or¬ 
chards,  assuring  the  trembling  inhabitants  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Indians,  who  were  swarming  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  rear  of  the  British  troops.  There  was 
one  universal  burst  of  indignation  from  officers, 
soldiers,  and  inhabitants,  at  this  disgraceful  sur¬ 
render,  this  stain  on  our  national  honor.  General 
Hull’s  son,  more  brave  than  his  father,  raved  and 
swore  most  fearfully.  My  father  saw  many  of  the 
officers  break  their  swords,  and  weep  over  their  dis¬ 
grace  like  little  children.”! 


♦The  first  brick  house  in  the  city.  Note  the  French  pony  and  cart,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  early  Detroit  days.  fSheldon,  Early  Hist.  Mich.,  pp.  398-400,  403-4. 
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General  Hull,  who  was  released  by  the  British 
general,  returned  to  the  eastern  states,  where  he  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  surrendering  Detroit  and 
Michigan  without  fighting.  His  defense  was  that  his 
force  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  enemy;  that  he 
had  not  been  sent  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  that  he  was  almost 
out  of  provisions;  and  that 
he  was  afraid  the  Indians 
would  massacre  the  inhab¬ 
itants  if  the  enemy  cap¬ 
tured  the  place  after  a 
fight.  However,  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  But  President 
Madison  pardoned  him  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  a  brave 
officer  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War. 

By  the  capture  of  Mack¬ 
inac  Island  and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan  was  again  brought  under  the  British  flag. 


♦THE  OLD  CANOPY  DESK 


♦This  extraordinary  old  relic  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the 
Michigan  Historical  Museum  at  Lansing.  It  came  to  Lansing  from  Detroit 
with  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  in  1846.  It  was  used  as  speaker’s  ros¬ 
trum  in  one  of  the  legislative  chambers — both  in  Detroit  and  Lansing.  How  it 
came  into  State,  possession  is  not  vouched  for ;  but  tradition  says  that 
after  the  Detroit  fire  of  1805  it  was  sent  by  sympathetic  citizens  of 
Marietta  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  infant  territory  of  Michigan.  Hearsay 
traces  it  back  from  Marietta,  territorial  capital  of  Ohio,  to  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  thence  back  to  Jamestown,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  an  Episcopal 
pulpit.  It  is  of  very  old  design.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  both  as 
pulpit^  and  speakers  stand  in  Williamsburg,  this  place  being  in  Patrick 
Henry  s  time  the  location  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  unanswered 
question  is.  Did  Patrick  Henry  shout,  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  J"  at 
this  desk  ? 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

This  chapter  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  War  of  1812.  Trouble  with  the  Indians  in  the  West 
was  only  one  of  the  causes  of  that  war.  Was  General  Hull 
properly  aided  by  the  authorities  at  Washington?  Were  the 
reasons  which  he  gave  for  surrendering  good  ones  ?  Should 
he  have  been  pardoned? 
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*H0ME  OF  COLONEL  NAVARRE,  ON  THE  RAISIN 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  RAISIN  RIVER  MASSACRE 


THE  loss  of  Detroit  and  Michigan  was  felt  by  the 
Americans  to  be  a  great  disgrace ;  and  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was  put  in  com¬ 
mand  in  the  West,  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  men 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  who  were  eager  to  unfurl  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  once  more  over  the  Territory. 

General  Winchester  was  sent  forward  to  the 
Maumee  River  with  a  body  of  troops.  Here  mes¬ 
sengers  came  to  him  from  f  Frenchtown  (now  Monroe) 
on  the  Raisin  River,  saying  that  the  Indians  were 
threatening  the  settlement,  and  asking  for  help. 

Winchester  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  settlers  six  or 
seven  hundred  “stalwart  Kentuckians,  the  foremost 
young  men  in  the  State,  who  were  burning  to  avenge 
the  surrender  of  Detroit  and  to  give  a  sound  whip¬ 
ping  to  the  Indians,  whose  successful  insolence  was 
maddening  to  a  Kentucky  pioneer.”! 

When  they  reached  the  Raisin,  they  found  a  body 
of  British  and  Indians  occupying  the  settlement,  com¬ 
posed  at  the  time  of  about  forty  log  houses  situated 

♦Winchester’s  headquarters  on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  After  the  massacre,  its 
kitchen  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Indians  wtith  their;  bloody  trophies. 
tSee  Map,  p.  130. 

JMcLaughlin,  Lewis  Cass.  p.  38.  By  special  permission  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  most  of  them  being 
surrounded  by  tall  fences  of  heavy  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground  and  sharpened  at  the  top.  The  enemy  had 
one  small  cannon  while  the  Americans  had  none. 

As  the  Kentuckians  approached,  the  enemy  opened 
fire  upon  them  with  the  cannon  and  with  muskets. 
Dropping  their  knapsacks,  they  charged  across  the 
river  on  the  ice,  for  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
some  crowing  like  roosters,  some  barking  like  dogs, 
and  others  yelling  out,  “Fire  away  with  your  mouse 
cannon  \”  They  drove  the  enemy  from  the  village  into 
the  woods,  fighting  stubbornly  for  two  miles,  when, 
night  coming  on,  they  returned  to  the  settlement. 

In  a  few  days  General  Winchester  arrived  with 
re-enforcements  and  took  command.  But  Winchester 
was  much  like  General  Hull  and  not  well  qualified  for 
Indian  warfare.  He  received  warning  that  Colonel 
Proctor  was  advancing  with  a  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  but  he  sent  out  no  scouts,  he  did  nothing  to 
fortify  his  camp,  while  he  himself  went  to  live  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  settlers  a  long  distance  from  his 
army  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

“Between  four  and  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  (January,  1813)  the  storm  burst,  when  just 
as  the  reveille  was  beating,  a  shower  of  bullets  from 
the  musketry,  a  blast  of  shot,  shell,  and  grape  from 
the  artillery,  and  a  bedlam  of  demoniac  yells  from 
the  savages,  roused  the  American  camp.”* 

A  part  of  the  troops  were  stationed  in  the  village, 
and,  protected  by  the  houses  and  the  strong  picket 
fences,  they  fought  fiercely  and  held  their  own.  But 


Utley  and  Cutcheon,  Michigan,  II,  p.  219. 
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that  part  of  the  army  that  was  encamped  in  the  open 
and  had  no  protection  could  not  withstand  the  ter¬ 
rible  assault,  and  their  broken  ranks  were  soon  in 
retreat.  Whichever  way  they  turned  they  found  the 
savages  lying  in  wait  and  few  escaped  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife.  Winchester  himself  was  captured. 

The  soldiers  among  the  houses  and  picket  fences 
defended  themselves  successfully  until  General  Win¬ 
chester,  affected  by  the  bloodshed  about  him  and 
urged  on  by  Proctor,  who  said  that  if  the  fight  went 
on  much  longer  he  could  not  control  the  Indians  and 
they  would  be  likely  to  massacre  all  captives,  sent 
word  to  his  brave  men  in  the  village  that  they  should 
surrender.  The  commanding  officer,  however,  would 
not  obey  this  order  until  Proctor  gave  his  word  of 
honor  that  the  soldiers  should  be  protected  against 
the  Indians,  that  the  officers  should  be  permitted  to 
keep  their  side-arms,  and  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
be  conveyed  to  the  British  headquarters  at  Malden. 

That  same  night,  after  the  surrender,  Proctor  set 
out  for  Malden  with  his  white  troops,  a  part  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  prisoners  that  were  able  to  walk, 
leaving  no  guard  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  next  morning  about  two  hundred  Indians, 
drunk  with  liquor  that  the  British  officers  had  given 
them,  returned  to  Frenchtown  and  commenced  to 
tomahawk  and  scalp  the  unfortunate  Americans  who 
had  been  left  behind.  Many  of  the  wounded  were 
collected  in  two  large  houses,  which  the  Indians  set 
afire,  and  when  the  unfortunate  inmates  attempted 
to  escape  they  were  driven  back  into  the  flames  or 
tomahawked  by  the  savages  on  the  outside. 
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Proctor  was  heartily  despised.  A  short  time  after¬ 
wards  when  some  American  prisoners  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  and  were  being  tortured  by  the  Indians  under 
the  eyes  of  Proctor,  and  with  no  effort  on  his  part  to 
prevent  it,  Tecumseh 
buked  him  for  his  con¬ 
duct,  telling  him  to  go 
and  put  on  petticoats 
as  he  was  not  fit  to 
command  soldiers. 

Of  the  American 
army  in  the  affair  on 
the  River  Raisin,  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six 
hundred  were  taken 
prisoners,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  being 
held  by  the  Indians, 
almost  four  hundred 
were  killed,  and  only 
thirty  or  forty  es¬ 
caped.  For  a  time 
after  the  battle  white 
women  and  children 
were  often  seen  in 
Detroit  led  or  driven  along  the  streets  as  captives  of 
the  savages,  and  sums  of  money  were  contributed  by 
the  people  of  the  city  for  their  ransom.  The  battle  and 
massacre  of  theRaisin  areMichigan’sbloodiest  episode. 


stopped  the  atrocities  and  re- 


TECUMSEH  REBUKING  PROCTOR 
From  Wood’s  “Lives  of  Famous  Indian 
Chiefs” 
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CHAPTER  XV 


PERRY’S  VICTORY  AND  THE  RECOVERY  OF 
MICHIGAN 


“  Q  EMEMBER  THE  RIVER  RAISIN !”  became 
XV  the  watchword  of  the  hardy  frontiersmen  in 
the  West  and  they  were  more  determined 
than  ever  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Michigan. 

General  Harrison,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
of  10,000  men,  had  been  struggling  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  through  the  swampy  lands  of  Ohio,  the  heavy 
rains  and  almost  impassable  roads  making  progress 
slow.  When  he  finally  reached  the  Great  Lakes  in 
the  winter,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  a  fleet  upon  Lake  Erie  to  co-operate 
with  his  army,  to  supply  it  with  provisions,  and  to 
convey  it  to  Canada  after  the  British  should  have 
been  driven  from  Michigan. 

The  task  of  providing  a  fleet  was  entrusted  to 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  a  young  man  only  twenty-eight 
years  old.  In  the  harbor  of  what  is  now  Erie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  gathered  a  few  vessels  and  built  others 
out  of  green  timber  growing  in  the  forest.  After 
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great  difficulties  in  getting  his  ships  ready,  in  obtain¬ 
ing  enough  men  for  them,  and  in  getting  them  out 
into  the  lake  over  the  sand-bar  in  the  harbor,  he 
sailed  away  with  his  fleet  to  the  islands  at  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  British  fleet  under  Captain  Barclay  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River  to  meet  him.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  vessels  with  sixty-three  cannon  and 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Perry  had  nine 
vessels  with  fifty-four  guns  and  about  the  same 
number  of  men  as  his  opponent.  The  English  guns 
were  better  at  long  range,  while  Perry’s  were  heavier 
and  more  effective  at  close  range. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  September  10,  1813,  a 
look-out  on  one  of  Perry’s  boats  discovered  the 
British  fleet  approaching.  In  twelve  intense  minutes 
they  were  sailing  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 

A  great  responsibility  rested  upon  the  young 
American  commander.  He  knew  that  this  was  to  be 
the  first  battle  between  fleets  of  the  two  hostile  na¬ 
tions,  all  previous  naval  fights  having  been  between 
only  one  or  two  boats  on  a  side.  He  well  knew,  also, 
that  not  only  was  his  own  reputation  as  a  naval  com¬ 
mander  at  stake,  but  that  this  was  to  be  a  decisive 
battle  for  the  control  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  wind  was  so  light  that  the  fleets  had  much 
difficulty  in  getting  into  position  for  battle,  and  it 
was  almost  noon  before  the  first  shot  was  fired.  We 
will  let  others  tell  the  story  of  the  fight  that  en¬ 
sued.  “The  British  vessels  were  in  a  single  column, 
the  American  in  a  somewhat  more  irregular  forma¬ 
tion,  and  each  vessel  opposed  one  of  its  own  tonnage 
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and  build  in  the  enemy’s  fleet.  Barclay  commanded 
the  Detroit,  a  ship  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  tons 
carrying  nineteen  guns,  and  opposite  him  was  Perry’s 
flagship,  the  Lawrence,  with  twenty  guns.  At  11:45 
the  British  opened  fire,  and  the  Americans  replied. 

“Finding  the  British  fire  at  long  range  very  de¬ 
structive,  especially  to  his  own  vessel,  Perry  set 
more  sail  and  passed  the  word  by  hail  of  trumpet 
for  the  whole  line  to  close  up  and  advance  nearer  the 
enemy.  For  two  hours  the  fleets  manoeuvred  in  this 
position,  the  Lawrence  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  Detroit  and  both  vessels  pouring  a  heavy 
fire  into  each  other.  A  second  vessel,  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  came  to  the  support  of  Barclay,  and 
Perry’s  flagship,  after  sustaining  the  action  for  over 
two  hours,  was  seriously  disabled.  Every  gun  was 
rendered  useless,  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  rigging  shot  away.’’* 

“It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  Perry  at  this 
moment.  The  smaller  vessels  of  his  fleet  had  not  come 
within  firing  distance;  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
for  him  to  do  on  board  the  flagship  except  to  lower 
his  flag.  Yet  there  was  one  forlorn  hope  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  young  commander,  and  without  hesi¬ 
tation  he  called  away  the  only  small  boat  on  board 
capable  of  floating;  taking  his  flag,  he  quitted  the 
Lawrence,  and  rowed  off  for  the  Niagara  (another 
of  his  vessels).  The  most  wonderful  accounts  of 
hair-breadth  escapes  could  not  equal  that  of  Perry 
upon  this  occasion.  Why  his  boat  was  not  swamped, 
or  its  crew  and  commander  killed,  cannot  be  ex- 


"'Reprinted  from  Channing  and  Lansing’s  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,  pp.  183- 
184.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
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plained.  Three  of  the  British  ships  fired  broadsides 
at  him  at  pistol-shot  distance  as  he  passed  by  them 
in  succession;  and  although  the  water  boiled  about 
him,  and  the  balls  whistled  but  a  few  inches  over¬ 
head,  he  reached  the  Niagara  in  safety.”* 

With  the  Niagara,  which  was  in  good  condition, 
not  having  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  battle 
up  to  this  time,  “Perry  was  able  to  bear  down  on  the 
Detroit  and  pour  into  her  volleys  of  shot  so  that,  with 
American  vessels  on  every  side  aiding  in  the  attack, 
she  soon  became  completely  disabled.  The  topmasts 
and  rigging  were  cut  away,  the  hull  was  shattered, 
and  the  vessel  became  unmanageable.  Within  half 
an  hour  the  British  commander  had  to  surrender. 

“Perry  determined  to  receive  the  surrender  on  his 
original  flagship,  the  Lawrence,  at  whose  peak  had 
been  flying  throughout  the  battle  the  words  spoken 
a  few  months  before  by  the  hero  for  whom  the 
vessel  was  named,  the  dying  commander  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  ‘Don’t  give  up  the  ship!’  Perry  returned  to 
the  ship  and  the  English  officers  came  to  him  there. 
Each  presented  his  sword,  and  in  reply  Perry  bowed 
and  requested  that  their  side  arms  be  retained  by  the 
officers.  The  deck  of  the  Lawrence  was  covered  with 
dead  and  wounded.  On  both  sides  the  battle  had  been 
very  hard  fought,  and  the  loss  of  life,  both  of  officers 
and  men,  was  very  heavy.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
three  men  on  the  Lawrence,  twenty-two  had  been 
killed  and  sixty-one  wounded.  On  both  the  flagships 
every  officer  save  Perry  was  killed  or  wounded,  even 
Barclay  being  seriously  injured,  and  the  loss  on  these 


•Barnes,  Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812,  p.  184.  Harper  &  Bros. 
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vessels  was  probably  four-fifths  of  the  men,  disabled 
or  killed.  When  the  ceremony  of  surrender  was  over, 
Perry  tore  off  the  back  of  an  old  letter,  and  using  his 
hat  for  a  writing-desk,  wrote  to  General  Harrison, 
.  .  .  .  ‘We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours’.”* 

The  American  commander  gave  his  prisoners  the 
best  of  treatment,  having  everything  done  that  could 
be  done  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  of 
both  sides,  and  then  took  the  two  battered  fleets 
slowly  into  a  bay  on  one  of  the  islands,  now  called 
“Put-in-Bay”  because  Perry  put  in  there  to  repair  his 
vessels,  and  where  on  shore,  the  next  day,  with  mili¬ 
tary  honors  the  dead  of  both  fleets  were  buried. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  was  tremendous,  “for  a 
young  American  officer,  with  a  fleet  composed  of 
sailing  vessels  roughly  made  over  into  warships  by 
mounting  a  few  guns  on  their  decks,  and  two  brigs 
hastily  built  in  the  forest,  had  defeated  an  English 
fleet”  under  an  experienced  officer.  “Its  immediate 
results  on  Lake  Erie  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 
General  Harrison  was  waiting  to  know  if  he  could 
have  support  in  his  campaign  against  Detroit.  In 
this  part  of  the  world,  supplies  had  to  be  brought 
largely  by  water,  and  the  capture  of  the  British  fleet 
meant  that  the  Americans  controlled  Lake  Erie  and 
the  points  along  its  shores  on  the  Canada  side,  so  that 
the  British  had  trouble  in  provisioning  their  garrisons 
west  of  Niagara.”! 

General  Harrison  now  transported  his  army  across 
the  lake,  but  before  he  reached  Malden,  Proctor  had 

*Reprinted  from  Charming  and  Lansing’s  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,  pp. 

185-187.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
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deserted  it  and  retreated  eastward.  A  body  of  troops 
was  sent  to  Detroit  by  land,  while  Perry  took  his  fleet 
up  the  Detroit  River.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
1813,  both  reached  Detroit,  and  Michigan  was  once 
more  brought  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Harrison 
pursued  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  eastward  in  Canada, 


BATTLE  OF  THE  THAMES 
And  Death  ot  Tecumseh 

From  Johnson’s  “Famous  Indian  Chiefs”  L.  C.  Page  &  Company 

and  defeated  and  captured  their  forces  in  the  battle 
of  the  Thames  River,  where  Tecumseh  was  killed. 

After  this  battle  the  Indians  deserted  the  British 
and  were  no  longer  a  serious  menace  to  the  settlers  in 
Michigan,  although  they  were  annoying  for  a  few 
years  longer.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re¬ 
capture  Mackinac  Island  from  the  British,  no  further 
hostilities  took  place  on  Michigan  soil  during  the  war. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  now,  peace  has  continued 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  although  many  trouble- 
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some  disputes  have  arisen  between  them  in  that  time 
they  have  been  settled  by  diplomacy  and  arbitration 
instead  of  by  war.  Side  by  side  they  fought  as  allies 
in  the  great  World  War  of  1914-1918  and  together 
played  a  big  part  in  gaining  the  victory.  It  is  to  be 


THE  PERRY  CANNON 

In  front  of  Detroit  City  Hall  From  Catlin’s  “Story  of  Detroit” 


hoped  and  expected  that  more  than  another  hundred 
years  shall  pass  before  these  friendly  relations  are 
seriously  imperiled  in  any  way.  Both  nations  stand  for 
world  peace  and  together  can  do  much  to  maintain  it. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  became  of  the 
largest  two  of  Perry’s  ships.  By  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  agreed  that  neither 
Britain  nor  the  United  States  should  keep  more 
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than  one  armed  vessel  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes,  and 
that  one  was  to  be  of  not  over  one  hundred  tons  in 
size.  So  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara  were  sunk 
in  the  bay  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  preserve  them. 
Many  years  afterwards,  a  portion  of  the  Lawrence 
was  raised  and  made  into  souvenirs.  In  March,  1913, 
the  Niagara  was  raised  through  the  ice.  It  was  found 
so  well  preserved  that  after  being  repaired  it  was 
taken  on  a  voyage  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
famous  battle  in  which  it  played  so  prominent  a  part. 
It  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Boy  Naval  Scouts  of  Erie. 

A  gun  taken  from  a  Perry  ship  may  be  seen  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  City  Hall  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Have  the  children  locate  Put-in-Bay  on  a  map.  It  would 
be  well  to  study  the  other  naval  operations .  of  the  War  of 
1812  in  connection  with  Perry’s  fight.  What  things  have  helped 
to  put  England  and  the  United  States  on  friendly  terms? 
What  are  some  of  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  between  the 
two  countries  that  have  been  settled  by  negotiation  or  arbi¬ 
tration?  Why  has  England  maintained  the  largest  navy  in 
the  world?  Has  the  British  navy  been  a  benefit  or  injury  to 
the  United  States?  How  did  it  help  win  the  recent  World 
War?  Why  are  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
together  in  a  position  to  maintain  world  peace? 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

LEWIS  CASS  GOVERNOR 
AFTER  THE  WAR  OF  1812,  General  Lewis  Cass,f 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  that  conflict 
in  the  West,  was  appointed  governor  of  Michi- 
igan  Territory,  an  office  which  he  held  for  many 
years.  The  new  governor  was  a  man  of  great  energy, 
ability,  and  force  of  character  and  he  did  much  for  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  the  Territory.  In  fact, 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Michigan  history. 

Cass  found  his  territory  in  a  pitiful  condition.  The 
population  of  a  few  thousand  were  mostly  scattered 
along  the  Detroit  River  and  southward  to  the 
Maumee.  Large  numbers  had  been  made  destitute  by 
the  war.  Many  of  those  who  had  escaped  with  their 
lives  from  the  savage  warfare  of  the  Indians  found 
their  buildings  burned  and  themselves  without  food 
and  with  little  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  French 


remm  „  sketch  bv  Gen.  Alex  Macomb.  Burton  Hist.  Colls.  The  tower  of 
the  old  (then  comparatively  new)  territorial  state-house  and  the  steeples  of 
St.  Anne’s  church  are  visible. 

fLewis  Cass  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H„  Oct.  9,  178^ son  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  Here  he  was  the  schoolmate  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  taught  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  lived  at  Harper's  Ferry  fifty  years  before  the  John 
Brown  raid.  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Marietta,  O.,  in  l®02,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  went  to  the  legislature.  Enlistment 
for  the  War  of  1812  brought  him  to  Michigan.  Hulls  surrender  made  him 
a  prisoner  of  war :  but  he  was  exchanged,  and  served  as  an  oflicer  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames. 
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settlers,  who  composed  the  population  largely,  had 
generally  fared  better  than  the  English  because  of 
their  friendliness  with  the  Indians ;  but  while  they 
had  not  been  massacred,  their  cattle  had  been  killed, 
their  fruit  and  farm  products  had  been  stolen,  their 
fences  and  the  floors  of  their  houses  had  been  burned, 
and  they  were  left  in  the  greatest  poverty. 

In  time  of  peace  the  French  were  poor-enough 
farmers,  holding  to  old-fashioned  methods,  using  one 
piece  of  land  without  any  attempt  at  fertilizing  it 
until  it  was  exhausted  and  then  cultivating  a  new 
piece.  But  during  the  war  they  had  given  up  all 
efforts  to  raise  crops. 

While  the  Indians  were  not  such  a  serious  menace 
as  they  had  been  before  the  war,  they  still  hung  abou' 
in  small  bands,  stealing  whatever  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon  and  sometimes  even  murdering  and 
scalping  the  scattered  settlers. 

But  governor  Cass  was  not  the  man  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  such  dismal  conditions  as  he  found  in 
the  Territory  of  Michigan.  He  did  all  that  he  could 
to  relieve  the  needs  of  the  destitute,  promptly  pun¬ 
ished  the  Indians  for  their  depredations,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  build  roads  to  connect  the  settlements. 

“The  frontier  character  of  Detroit  was  reflected  in 
primitive  conditions  of  life  on  every  hand.  In  trade 
the  common  method  of  exchange  was  barter.  A  mer¬ 
chant  who  had  just  sold  out  in  1820  desired  his 
debtors  to  settle  at  once  in  ‘cash,  beans,  or  flour’. 
Prices  were  on  the  whole  high,  especially  upon 
articles  which  were  brought  from  the  East.  Tea 
sold  in  1819  for  three  dollars  a  pound.  Small  indus- 
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tries  were  practiced  even  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  public  work  and  in  the  professions.  The  post¬ 
master  cultivated  seeds  for  sale.  He  had  a  little 
garden  near  the  post-office  and  put  up  his  seeds  for 
market  in  old  envelopes.  Drinking  water  was  got  at 
the  river,  whence  it  was  carried  in  pails  and  kept 
in  barrels  at  each  house.  For  protection  against 
fire  the  barrels  were  provided  with  handles  so  that 
the  contents  might  be  more  easily  used.  During  the 
day  about  three  hundred  Indians  loafed  about  the 
city,  and  when  they  could  get  liquor  enough  they 
made  disturbances  at  night.”* 

Cass  felt  that  the  greatest  need  was  more  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  with  their  energy  and  better  business 
methods  and  improved  ways  of  farming.  Land  offices 
were  opened  by  the  Government  at  Detroit  and  other 
convenient  places  so  that  settlers  could  purchase  de¬ 
sired  tracts.  He  worked  hard  to  attract  people  from 
the  eastern  states.  But  the  surveyors  that  were  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Government  to  survey  the 
land  so  that  settlers  could  locate  their  purchases  re¬ 
ported,  either  willfully  or  through  ignorance,  that  the 
land  in  Michigan  was  very  poor;  that  there  “would 
not  be  more  than  one  acre  out  of  a  hundred,  if  there 
would  be  one  out  of  a  thousand,  that  would  in  any 
case  admit  of  cultivation;”  for  “the  intermediate 
space  between  the  swamps  and  lakes,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  nearly  one-half  the  country,  is,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  a  poor,  barren,  sandy  land,  on  which 
scarcely  any  vegetation  will  grow  except  very  small 
scrubby  oaks.”  We  know,  of  course,  that  such  re- 


*Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXXVIII,  pp.  552-553. 
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ports  were  untrue  and  that  most  of  the  soil  of  Mich¬ 
igan  is  fertile,  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  producing 
abundant  crops  of  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
The  report  of  the  surveyors,  however,  hurt  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Territory  and  many  settlers  passed  it 
by  to  take  up  lands  less  desirable. 


HIGH  SPEEP  ON  A  CANAL  BOAT 

From  Winter’s  “History  of  Northwest  Ohio”  Lewis  Publishing  Co. 


But  the  efforts  of  Governor  Cass  in  time  resulted 
in  bringing  in  settlers  and  the  population  began  to 
increase  rapidly,  especially  after  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1825  enabled  people  from  New  York  and 
New  England  to  get  out  to  Michigan  much  more 
easily  by  way  of  that  waterway  and  Lake  Erie. 

The  settlement  of  Michigan  was  helped  along  great¬ 
ly,  also,  by  the  use  of  steamboats  on  the  Lakes.  The 
first  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie  was  launched  in  1818. 
It  was  built  on  the  Niagara  River.  When  it  was  ready 
to  be  taken  up  that  river  to  Lake  Erie,  the  current 
and  the  wind  were  so  strong  that  it  could  not  make  its 
way.  So  sixteen  yoke  of  oxen  were  hitched  to  it  and 
by  this  “horned  breeze”  it  was  towed  out  to  the  lake. 
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This  steam  pioneer  was  called  Walk-in-the-Water. 
We  are  not  sure  how  it  got  this  strange  name.  There 
was  an  Indian  chief  by  that  name  who  took  part  in 
the  War  of  1812  and  it  may  have  been  named  after 
him.  There  is  a  story  that  when  Fulton’s  steamboat 
made  its  first  trip  up  the  Hudson  River  in  1807,  an 
Indian,  who  stood  on  the  bank  watching  it,  seeing  the 
paddles  strike  the  water,  cried  out,  “He  walk  in  the 
water !”  The  vessel  may  have  been  named  from  this. 


WRECK  OF  THE  WALK-IN-THE-WATER 
From  an  old  etching  in  Michigan  Historical  Museum 

Today  we  should  think  the  Walk-in-the-Water  a 
strange  boat.  It  was  a  side-wheeler;  had  two  masts 
so  that  it  could  use  sails  also ;  but  had  no  pilot-house, 
and  its  smokestack  was  a  few  lengths  of  stovepipe. 

This  funny-looking  craft  reached  Detroit  for  the 
first  time  on  August  27,  1818,  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered  at  that  place,  for  it  brought  in  a  new  era 
of  growth  and  prosperity  for  the  town  and  Territory. 

The  Indians  had  been  told  that  “a  great  ship  drawn 
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by  sturgeons  was  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  De¬ 
troit  River,  and  when  the  steamer  glided  up  the  stream 
without  any  visible  means  of  progress,  the  red  men 
swarmed  along  the  shore  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
noisy  shouts  of  wonder.”  But  when  it  blew  off  steam 
many  of  them  ran  off  to  the  woods  greatly  frightened. 

The  Walk-in-the-Water  continued  to  make  trips 
from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  usually  bringing  forty  or 
fifty  passengers,  who  paid  eighteen  dollars  apiece  for 
their  passage.  It  frequently  took  several  days  for  the 
trip,  which  is  now  made  in  less  than  a  day.  Much 
time  was  consumed  by  stopping  at  the  settlements 
along  the  way.  There  were  no  landing  piers  except 
at  Black  Rock  on  the  Niagara  River  and  Detroit;  and 
at  all  other  places  passengers  and  freight  had  to  be 
carried  from  shore  to  vessel  and  from  vessel  to  shore 
in  rowboats.  It  took  a  long  time  at  these  stopping 
places  to  load  up  with  fuel,  which  consisted  of  pine, 
basswood,  or  hemlock  split  fine.  As  it  had  no  whistle, 
it  carried  a  small  cannon  which  it  fired  off  to  give 
notice  of  its  approach.  Other  steamboats  were  soon 
plying  the  Great  Lakes,  bringing  settlers  to  Michigan 
and  carrying  back  the  products  of  the  inhabitants. 

Governor  Cass  had  remarkable  ability  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  Indians.  He  understood  the  character  of  the 
red  men  thoroughly  and  showed  great  bravery  and 
tact  in  controlling  them.  He  always  dealt  with  them 
fairly  and  honestly  and  they  came  in  time  to  be  his 
fast  friends.  “The  work  of  this  wonderful  man  held 
off  raids  and  massacres, — if  not  open  and  continued 
war, — which  would  have  retarded  settlement  in  this 
exposed  wilderness  for  many  years.”  He  negotiated 
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treaties  with  the  Indians  by  which  he  secured  for 
settlement  nearly  all  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  except 
the  northwestern  part. 

When  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1816  its 
northern  boundary  was  placed  ten  miles  north  of  the 
southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  took  a  ten- 
mile  strip  out  of  Michigan,  but  as  the  people  of  the 
Territory  lived  in  the  eastern  part  they  made  no 
serious  objection. 

When  Illinois  was  made  a  State  in  1818,  all  of  the 
former  Northwest  Territory  lying  north  of  Illinois 
and  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  extending  to  the 
Mississippi,  was  added  to  Michigan  Territory,  thus 
giving  it  a  very  large  extent  for  a  few  years. 

In  1820  Cass  made  a  trip  to  Lake  Superior  and  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  He  wished  to  attach  the 
Indians  of  that  region  to  the  Americans  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  its  mineral  resources.  A  few  scientific  men 
accompanied  him  to  study  the  country,  draw  maps, 
and  make  reports  to  the  Government.  Ten  soldiers 
were  taken  along  as  an  escort,  ten  Canadian  boatmen 
to  paddle  the  canoes,  and  ten  Indians  to  act  as  hunters 
for  the  expedition. 

The  party  set  out  from  Detroit  in  large  birch-bark 
canoes  such  as  had  been  used  in  the  fur  trade  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
lined  with  crowds  of  cheering  people  to  see  the  gov¬ 
ernor  off.  “The  Indians  *  *  *  *  were  in  one  canoe, 
vainly  striving  to  pass  by  the  hardy  Canadians,  who, 
in  their  turn,  starting  their  familiar  boatsong,  began 
their  steady  strokes,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  their 
firmer  muscle  and  more  enduring  nerve.  The  large 
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orchards  and  windmills,  and  the  quaint  houses  lining 
the  river  for  miles,  added  a  foreign  flavor.”* 


f GRAND  ARCH,  PICTURED  ROCKS,  LAKE  SUPERIOR 


From  the  Sault  the  party  coasted  along  the  south¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  greatly  admiripg  the 

^McLaughlin,  Lewis  Cass,  p.  115.  f Courtesy  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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beauties  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  and  searching  for 
copper  and  iron  deposits.  After  pushing  as  far  west¬ 
ward  as  the  Mississippi,  Cass  returned  to  Green  Bay 
and  then  proceeded  to  Chicago.  He  soon  returned  to 
Detroit  by  the  old  Indian  trail  across  southern  Mich¬ 
igan  which  in  time  became  the  “Chicago  Road”,  run¬ 
ning  out  of  Detroit  on  what  is  now  Michigan  Avenue. 
This  road  became  the  main  line  of  travel  between 
Detroit  and  Chicago  and  was  much  used  by  settlers 
moving  into  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  government  of  the 
Territory  was  carried  on  by  the  governor  and  judges 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  people  taking  no  part 
in  governmental  affairs.  But  in  1819  the  voters  were 
permitted  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress ;  and  in  1823 
a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  providing  for  a  council 
of  nine  men  to  make  laws  for  the  Territory.  These 
nine  were  appointed  by  the  President  from  eighteen 
elected  by  the  people.  In  1827  the  people  were  allowed 
to  elect  their  own  legislative  council.  The  French  in¬ 
habitants  of  Michigan  had  been  perfectly  content  to 
take  no  part  in  the  government,  but  the  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  coming  into  the  Territory  at  that  time  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  local  self-government. 

Many  counties  were  formed  while  Cass  was  gov¬ 
ernor  and  these  were  divided  into  townships  and  local 
governments  organized.  Newspapers  began  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  during  this  period,  not  only  in  Detroit  but  also 
in  the  settlements  at  Ann  Arbor,  Monroe,  and  Pontiac. 

In  1831,  Cass  resigned  the  governorship  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Territory  to  become  a  member  of  President  Jack¬ 
son’s  cabinet.  He  afterwards  was  sent  to  France  as 
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United  States  minister  and  later  was  a  candidate  for 
President.  He  had  done  a  splendid  work  in  building 
up  the  Territory  and  he  left  it  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  almost  ready  to  become  a  State.  As  governor  he 
had  seen  the  population  grow  from  about  5,000,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  were  French,  to  over  30,000,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  from  New  England  and  western 

New  York.  - 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

The  early  land  surveys  and  the  Government’s  plan  of 
selling  lands  in  Michigan  might  be  assigned  for  special  re¬ 
ports.  The  children  should  be  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
dividing  the  country  into  Congressional  townships,  sections, 
quarter  sections,  etc.  How  did  the  early  surveyors  get  the 
impression  that  the  land  in  Michigan  was  so  poor?  The 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  its  influence  on  the  settlement 
of  Michigan  should  be  given  attention.  Compare  the  Walk-in- 
the-Water  with  Fulton’s  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson.  The 
map  should  be  consulted  to  trace  Cass’  route  to  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Mississippi  and  his  route  home,  also  to  see  how 
large  Michigan  Territory  was  when  it  extended  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  How  did  the  counties  which  were  formed  while  Cass 
was  governor  get  their  names?  (See  Mich.  Hist.  Colls., 
XXXVIII.  pp.  439-478). 

When  were  the  lands  in  your  county  first  surveyed? 

What  Indian  treaties  have  affected  the  land  contained  in 
your  county? 
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‘BARTERING  HIS  BIRTHRIGHT 


CHAPTER  XVII 
INDIAN  LAND  CESSIONS 

HE  United  States  Government  has  always  held 


that  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  and  over 


which  they  hunted  belonged  to  them  and  could 
be  opened  to  settlement  only  after  their  title  had  been 
secured  by  open  negotiations.  Most  of  the  land  consti¬ 
tuting  the  two  peninsulas  of  Michigan  was  ceded  by 
the  Indians  in  several  treaties  made  with  them  at 
different  times  as  shown  by  map  on  page  186.t 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  treaties  was 
that  negotiated  by  Governor  Cass  in  1819  at  Saginaw. 
The  following  account  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
manner  of  treating  with  the  natives  for  their  lands : 

“Governor  Cass  came  to  Saginaw  in  1819  and 
personally  conducted  the  meetings  that  were  held 
with  the  Indians  to  arrange  a  treaty.  This  was  no 
slight  undertaking.  Saginaw  was  a  long  distance 
from  civilization ;  it  was  hard  to  reach ;  provisions 
for  the  governor’s  party  had  to  be  brought  by  boat 
from  Detroit;  and  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  was 
uncertain — they  had  a  reputation  for  being  warlike, 

‘Courtesy  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

tSee  Fuller,  Economic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Michigan,  LXIV,  Bureau 
of  Am.  Ethnology,  18th  Annual  Report,  pt.  2  pp.  654-764.  Mich.  Pioneer 
and  Hist.  Colls.,  XXVI,  274-801. 
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and  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  treatment 
they  could  easily  destroy  the  governor  and  his  party.” 

The  governor  with  his  assistants  and  interpreters 
traveled  from  Detroit  to  the  present  site  of  Saginaw 
on  horseback,  while  vessels  with  supplies  for  the 
party  and  with  a  company  of  soldiers  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  governor  were  sent  by  way  of  Lake  Huron. 

A  large  council  house  was  erected  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  “Trees,  conveniently  situated,  furnished 
the  columns  of  the  council  hall,  and  boughs  interlaced 
above  made  the  roof.  The  sides  and  ends  were  open. 
A  platform  made  of  logs,  faced  with  the  axe,  ele¬ 
vated  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  broad 
enough  to  accommodate  upon  rustic  benches  Com¬ 
missioner  Cass  and  the  other  officials,  occupied  the 
central  portion  of  the  council  room. 

“Huge  logs  in  their  native  roughness  had  been 
rolled  in  upon  the  other  space  to  be  used  as  seats  by 
the  native  lords  of  the  soil  when  in  solemn  council. 
The  bordering  woods  were  dotted  with  temporary 
wigwams,  hastily  and  rudely  constructed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  for  the  accommodation  of  themselves  and  their 
families  during  the  days  of  the  great  council. 

“The  number  present  upon  the  treaty  ground  on 
the  day  when  the  third  council,  which  was  the  fullest, 
was  held,  has  been  estimated  from  1,500  to  4,000, 
mainly,  but  not  all,  Chippewas.  There  were  but  three 
regular  councils  or  audiences  held  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  days  that  the  negotiations  were  pending.  At 
such  formal  councils  the  chiefs,  warriors,  head  men, 
and  braves  only  were  called  and  admitted  into  the 
council  hall,  although,  the  sides  being  open  and  the 
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opportunity  for  hearing  and  seeing  unimpeded,  the 
Indian  women  and  their  children  gathered  in  timid 
groups  close  by.  They  were  silent  but  by  no  means 
disinterested  spectators  of  the  solemn  negotiations 
proceeding  within,  which  involved  no  less  than  a  full 
and  final  surrender  of  the  burial  places  of  their 


TREATY  OF  SAGINAW 

From  a  painting  by  Percy  Ives,  Detroit.  Cass  Tech.  High  School 


fathers,  the  ancient  hunting  grounds  of  their  people, 
the  fair  and  beautiful  heritage  of  forest  and  corn 
ground,  lake  and  river. 

“At  the  first  council  General  Cass  made  known  to 
the  natives  through  experienced  and  highly  respected 
Indian  traders  and  interpreters  the  object  of  his 
journey  from  Detroit  and  the  general  purposes  of  our 
Government.  He  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them 
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the  paternal  regard  which  their  Great  Father  at 
Washington  had  for  their  welfare.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  wave  of  civilization  moving  toward  their  hunt¬ 
ing  ground,  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  game,  and  so  of 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  agriculture.  This  could  be  carried  on  on  the  res¬ 
ervations,  and  the  rest  of  their  land  could  be  sold  to 
the  Government  and  so  furnish  them  with  much  money. 

“These  chiefs  acted  as  speakers  for 
the  Indians:  Mishonenanonequet,  Oge-  i;, 
magegato,  and  Kishkawko.  fry  - 

The  chief  speaker,  Ogema- 
gegato,  opposed  the  propo¬ 
sition  made  by  Commissioner  Cass, 
with  indignation.  His  speech  was  a 
model  of  Indian  eloquence.  He  was  then 
quite  young,  not  over  25  years  of  age, 
above  the  average  height,  and  in  his 
bearing  graceful  and  handsome.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Commissioner:  ‘You  do  not 
know  our  wishes.  Our  people  wonder 
what  has  brought  you  so  far  from 
your  homes.  Your  young  men  have 
invited  us  to  come  and  light  the 
council  fire.  We  are  here  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace,  but  not  to  sell  our 
lands.  Our  American  Father  wants  them.  Our  Eng¬ 
lish  Father  treats  us  better.  He  has  never  asked  for 
them.  Your  people  trespass  upon  our  hunting  grounds. 
You  flock  to  our  shores.  Our  waters  grow  warm.  Our 
land  melts  like  a  cake  of  ice.  Our  possessions  grow 
smaller  and  smaller.  The  warm  wave  of  the  white 
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man  rolls  in  upon  us  and  melts  us  away.  Our  women 
reproach  us.  Our  children  want  homes.  Shall  we  sell 
from  under  them  the  spot  where  they  spread  their 
blankets?  We  have  not  called  you  here.  We  smoke 
with  you  the  pipe  of  peace.’ 

“The  council  for  the  day  closed.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  with  his  staff  of  earnest  and  devoted  assist¬ 
ants,  composed  of  gentlemen  distinguished  at  Indian 
councils,  all  retired  to  their  lodgings  disappointed  and 
anxious,  while  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  natives 
retired  to  their  wigwams  in  sullen  dignity,  unap¬ 
proachable  and  unappeased.  Certainly  it  was  a  very 
unfavorable  opening  of  the  great  and  important 
undertaking  which  General  Cass  had  in  hand. 

“The  situation  was  even  dangerous.  Only  five 
years  before  the  Chippewas  had  been  leagued  with 
the  English  against  the  Americans  in  the  War  of 
1812.  At  that  time  they  had  raided  pioneer  settlements 
and  returned  to  the  densely  forested  valley  with  cap¬ 
tives  and  booty.  The  white  men  at  the  treaty  grounds 
were  few  in  number  and  the  small  military  company  on 
board  the  schooner  was  far  too  small  to  make  successful 
resistance  against  an  organized  attack  by  the  Indians. 

“But  the  Americans  were  wiser  than  the  children 
of  the  forest.  When  their  method  of  treating  directly 
with  the  chiefs  failed  to  get  results  they  made  use  of 
Indian  traders,  who  had  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  Indians,  to  win  them  over.  For  several  days 
little  progress  toward  a  treaty  was  made,  but  finally, 
after  promises  had  been  made  of  large  reservations, 
the  treaty  was  concluded.”* 


♦Butterfield,  Bay  County  Past  and  Present,  pp.  61,  62  64. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
PIONEER  DAYS 

SOON  after  Cass  left  the  governor’s  chair,  a  ter¬ 
rible  epidemic  visited  Detroit.  A  steamer  carry¬ 
ing  soldiers  to  fight  against  Black  Hawk  and  his 
Indians  west  of  Lake  Michigan  stopped  at  Detroit  and 
brought  the  dreaded  cholera,  which,  starting  in  Asia, 
was  being  carried  all  over  the  world.  It  spread  rapidly 
among  the  inhabitants  and  they  became  panic-stricken, 
nearly  half  fleeing  to  the  country.  All  business  was  sus¬ 
pended.  About  the  only  traffic  on  the  streets  was  the 
procession  of  carts  carrying  the  dead  to  the  cemetery. 

The  germ  theory  of  disease  was  not  yet  known 
and  physicians  could  do  little  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  scourge.  Great  kettles  of  pitch  and  tar  were 
burned  at  the  street  corners  to  purify  the  air  of  the 
disease;  while  the  red  flames  shooting  forth  and  the 
columns  of  dense  black  smoke  which  rose  and  spread 
like  a  pall  over  the  stricken  town  made  an  impressive 
sight.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  toll  the 
church  bell  whenever  a  person  died ;  but  so  frequent 
were  the  deaths  at  this  time  that  the  almost  continu- 

♦Courtesy  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 
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ous  ringing  of  the  bells  alarmed  the  people  still  more 
and  the  custom  was  abandoned. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  towns  outside 
of  Detroit  became  alarmed  and  took  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  anybody  coming  into  their  com¬ 
munities  from  Detroit.  Roads  were  barricaded, 
bridges  were  torn  up,  and  armed  guards  were  sta¬ 
tioned  along  the  highways  to  stop  any  traveler  from 
the  plague-infested  city  and  turn  him  back.  In  one 
case,  when  the  driver  of  a  stage  refused  to  stop  when 
ordered  to  do  so,  the  sentinel  shot  one  of  his  horses. 

Probably  the  victim  of  the  cholera  most  greatly 
mourned  was  Father  Richard,  the  well-beloved 
Catholic  priest.  He  had  lived  in  Detroit  for  many 
years.  Although  a  priest,  his  labors  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  his  church.  He  brought  to  Michigan  the 
first  printing  press  ever  seen  there.  He  founded  the 
first  free  schools  in  the  Territory,  one  for  small 
children,  one  for  young  men,  and  one  for  young 
ladies  where  they  were  taught  to  cook,  sew,  knit, 
spin,  and  weave,  as  well  as  the  common  school  sub¬ 
jects.  He  had  been  sent  to  Congress  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  Michigan  Territory. 

From  the  time  that  the  cholera  broke  out  in  De¬ 
troit,  Father  Richard  was  in  almost  constant  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  sick  and  dying.  After  two  months 
of  the  hardest  of  work  amidst  the  terrible  scenes,  he 
was  overcome  by  the  heavy  strain.  His  body,  clad  in 
priestly  robes,  lay  in  state  in  the  church  which  he  had 
built  almost  entirely  by  his  own  exertions,  and  from 
early  morning  until  dark  a  great  crowd  came  from 
all  quarters,  in  spite  of  their  fear  of  the  dreadful 
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disease,  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  of 
their  friend  and  priest.  “His  funeral  was  a  wonderful 


REV.  GABRIEL  RICHARD 

Burton  Historical  Colls. 


tribute  of  the  people  to  the  memory  of  a  good,  de¬ 
voted,  and  self-sacrificing  man.  Such  a  tribute  at 
such  a  time  shows  how  much  deeper  is  our  love  for 
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real  manhood  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  than  mere 
party  lines  and  sectarian  creeds.” 

Immigration  to  Michigan  was  not  long  checked  by 
the  cholera  scourge.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  new  country  and  stimulated  still 
greater  immigration  by  sending  back  to  the  eastern 
states  such  glowing  accounts  as  the  following: 

In  Michigan 

“My  eastern  friends  who  wish  to  find 
A  country  that  will  suit  your  mind, 

Where  comforts  all  are  near  at  hand, 

Had  better  come  to  Michigan. 

“Here  is  the  place  to  live  at  ease, 

To  work  or  play,  just  as  you  please; 

With  little  prudence  any  man 
Can  soon  get  rich  in  Michigan. 

“We  here  have  soils  of  various  kinds 
To  suit  men  who  have  different  minds, 

Prairies,  openings,  timbered  land, 

And  burr-oak  plains,  in  Michigan. 

“Our  water’s  good,  there’s  no  mistake; 

Springs,  rivers,  brooks,  and  little  lakes 
Will  all  be  seen  by  any  man 
Who  travels  through  our  Michigan. 

“You  who  would  wish  to  hunt  and  fish 
Can  find  all  kinds  of  game  you  wish; 

Our  deer  and  turkey  they  are  grand, 

Our  fish  is  good  in  Michigan. 

“Ye  who  have  led  a  single  life 
And  now  would  wish  to  get  a  wife, 

I  tell  you  this,  now  understand, 

_  We  have  first-rate  girls  in  Michigan.”* 


•Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  Ill,  p.  265. 
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The  Land  of  the  Lakes 

“Know  ye  the  land  to  the  emigrant  dear. 

Where  the  wild  flower  is  blooming  one-half  of  the  year  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  billow  and  breeze, 

That  is  pois’d,  like  an  isle,  amid  fresh-water  seas; 

Whose  forests  are  ample,  whose  prairies  are  fine, 

Whose  soil  is  productive,  whose  climate  benign  ? 

Remote  from  extremes — neither  torrid  nor  cold, 

‘Tis  the  land  of  the  sickle,  the  plough,  and  the  fold; 

‘Tis  a  region  no  eye  e’er  forgets  or  mistakes; 

‘Tis  the  land  for  improvement — the  land  of  the  lakes. 

“To  you,  then,  I  turn,  and  I  turn  without  fears, 

Ye  hardy  explorers,  ye  bold  pioneers; 

Ye  vot’ries  of  Ceres,  with  industry  blest, 

Whose  hopes  are  still  high,  and  whose  course  is  still  west; 
Ye  men  of  New  England,  ye  emigrant  race, 

Who  meditate  change,  and  are  scanning  the  place; 

Who  dig  and  who  delve,  on  estates  not  your  own, 

Where  an  acre  of  land  is  an  acre  of  stone; 

Oh,  quit  your  cold  townships  of  granite  or  brakes, 

And  hie  with  delight  to  the  land  of  the  lakes! 

<4Our  streams  are  the  clearest  that  nature  supplies, 

And  Italy’s  beauties  are  marked  in  our  skies; 

Our  woodlands  are  filled  with  rare  plants  and  sweet  flow’rs 
Of  exquisite  beauty  and  exquisite  powers; 

And  the  isle-spotted  lakes  that  encircle  our  plains 
Are  the  largest  and  purest  this  planet  contains; 

And  talk,  as  ye  may  talk,  of  countries  of  wealth, 

This  land  is  the  country  of  vigor  and  health!”* 

“By  1837  it  seemed  as  if  all  New  England  were 
coming  to  the  State.  The  emigration  fever  pervaded 
the  whole  region  from  Rhode  Island  to  Vermont, 

*  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  VII,  PP-  80-81. 
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and  everyone  seemed  to  have  adopted  for  his  own  the 
popular  song,  ‘Michigania.’  The  first  verse  was : 
‘Come,  all  ye  Yankee  farmers  who  wish  to  change  your  lot, 
Who’ve  spunk  enough  to  travel  beyond  your  native  spot, 
And  leave  behind  the  village  where  Pa  and  Ma  do  stay. 

Come  follow  me,  and  settle  in  Michigania, — 

Yea,  yea,  yea,  in  Michigania’.”* 

The  settlers,  coming  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
by  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie,  usually  brought  along  a 
team  of  horses  or  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  covered  wagon 
in  which  were  placed  a  few  household  goods,  pro¬ 
visions,  farming  tools,  and  seed  for  the  first  year’s 
crop.  Landing  from  the  steamer  at  Detroit,  Monroe, 
or  Toledo,  they  followed  the  roads  as  far  as  they 
extended  and  then  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  a 
trail  or  blazed  trees  for  guidance  to  the  land  where 
they  wished  to  locate.  Often  they  must  chop  out  a 
passage  for  the  wagon  through  the  thick  forest,  and 
many  a  time  would  it  get  mired  in  the  soft  and 
marshy  ground.  In  fording  the  streams  the  horses 
sometimes  went  in  so  deep  that  the  water  covered 
their  backs  and  came  up  into  the  wagon  box.  At 
times  the  wagon  would  get  stuck  so  fast  in  the  mud 
that  the  load  would  have  to  be  carried  to  firm  ground 
and  then  the  wagon  pried  out  and  reloaded. 

A  cast-iron  teakettle,  bake-kettle,  teapot,  tin  cups 
and  plates,  with  a  few  other  such  things,  furnished 
the  means  of  cooking  a  meal  over  an  open  fire  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  With  a  sack  of  flour  or  corn  meal, 
potatoes  to  roast  in  the  ashes,  a  crock  of  butter,  a 
chunk  of  salt  pork,  and  what  game  might  have  been 
shot,  the  wife  would  prepare  a  meal  which  would  be 

♦Mathews’  The  Expansion  of  New  England,  pp.  226-227.  Printed  by 
special  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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eaten  with  great  relish  by  the  family,  made  hungry 
by  the  open-air  life. 

At  night,  the  women,  girls,  and  smaller  boys  slept 
in  the  covered  wagon ;  while  the  men  and  larger  boys 
wrapped  themselves  in  blankets  and  lay  on  the 
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A  FEDERAL  LAND-GRANT  IN  MICHIGAN 
To  many  a  Wolverine  living  on  his  ancestral  homestead,  this  fac-simile  of 
an  old  “deed  from  Uncle  Sam”  will  have  a  familiar  look.  This  one  (St.  Clair 
Co.)  dates  from  Van  Buren’s  administration  and  is  signed  for  the  President 
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ground  around  the  camp-fire,  soon  soothed  to  slumber 
by  the  hooting  of  owls  and  the  howling  of  wolves 
all  about  them.  If  the  night  was  stormy  or  cold, 
the  men  sought  refuge  in  a  house  or  barn  if  one  was 
near  at  hand.  “The  floor  of  our  house  was  often 
completely  covered  with  sleeping  men,”  relates  a 
pioneer.  “I  well  remember  a  night  when  forty-two 
persons  slept  under  the  roof  of  our  little  house.  Our 
family  slept  in  the  chamber,  and  when  I  attempted 
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in  the  morning  to  climb  down  the  ladder  to  get  out 
of  doors,  I  found  the  floor  too  completely  covered  with 
sleepers  to  permit  me  to  pass  out  without  stepping 
on  somebody.  I  fixed  my  eyes  in  particular  upon  four 
men  lying  side  by  side,  packed  as  close  as  pickled 
herring,  their  heads  resting  upon  some  object  that 
served  for  a  bolster.  The  four  men,  one  after  another, 
got  up  and  stretched  themselves,  and  then  the 
bolster  got  up  and  showed  himself  a  man.  Some¬ 
one  humorously 
suggested  the 
roll  be  called  to 
see  that  every 
man  got  the  right 
legs.” 

The  first  work 
after  reaching  the 
spot  selected  for 
settling  was  to 
erect  a  house.  This 
was  only  a  rude 
cabin  of  logs  usually  containing  but  one  room.  The 
logs  were  laid  one  above  the  other  and  notched  at 
the  corners  so  as  to  fit  as  snugly  as  possible.  The 
crevices  were  then  chinked  with  pieces  of  wood  and 
with  mud.  The  floor  consisted  of  rough  planks  hewn 
or  split  out  of  logs.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
shakes,  which  were  somewhat  like  barrel  staves,  only 
straight  instead  of  bent.  These  were  held  in  place 
not  by  nails  but  by  having  placed  upon  them  long 
poles  running  lengthwise  of  the  roof,  and  which  in 
turn  were  kept  secure  by  having  their  ends  tied  down 
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with  withes.  The  chimney  was  built  of  small  sticks 
and  plastered  with  mud  an  inch  or  two  thick  to  keep 
the  sticks  from  catching  fire. 

The  fireplace  was  very  large,  occupying  nearly  one  end 
of  the  cabin  and  was  built  of  stone.  On  its  hospitable 


WITHIN  A  PIONEER  HOME 
Photo,  Mich.  Historical  Museum 

hearth  the  huge  back-log,  supplemented  with  smaller 
sticks,  blazed  a  cheerful  welcome  on  winter  nights. 
The  cabin  usually  had  two  windows  with  oiled  paper 
instead  of  glass  in  them  and  a  door.  The  door  hinges 
were  made  of  pieces  of  hickory,  the  latch  was  of  the 
same  material,  and  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  the 
latch-string  of  deer  skin  was  usually  out. 
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When  the  pioneer  had  made  ready  the  logs  for  his 
cabin,  he  summoned  his  neighbors  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  around  to  a  raising.  This  was  made  a 
great  social  occasion.  The  wife  was  expected  to 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  such  simple  eatables  as 
the  times  afforded,  cooked  in  her  best  style;  and 
after  the  heavy  logs  had  been  put  into  place  the  men 
and  boys  engaged  in  sports  and  athletic  contests. 

The  next  hard  work  was  to  clear  the  land  for  crops. 
The  trees  were  felled  in  heaps  or  windrows  and  when 
dry  were  burned.  Clothing  and  most  of  the  other 
necessary  things  were  raised  or  made  on  the  farm. 
The  settler  was  not  only  a  farmer,  but  usually  he 
must  be  carpenter,  furniture  maker,  harness  maker, 
and  blacksmith  as  well.  The  women,  besides  doing 
the  usual  work  for  the  household,  were  obliged  to 
spin  the  wool  and  flax  into  yarn,  weave  the  cloth,  and 
make  the  clothing  for  the  whole  family.  Frequently, 
also,  the  wife  helped  her  husband  in  the  out-door 
work.  When  he  had  gone  to  mill  or  was  absent  for 
other  reasons,  she,  with  the  faithful  dog,  took  charge 
of  affairs  at  home.  Among  other  duties  the  cattle 
must  be  hunted  up  in  the  woods  and  brought  home. 
Often  they  wandered  far  and  could  be  located  only  by 
the  sound  of  the  bell  fastened  about  the  neck  of  one  of 
them.  In  this  work  the  trained  dog  was  of  great  serv¬ 
ice  in  rounding  them  up  and  driving  them  in. 

While  still  quite  young  the  boys  and  girls  were  set 
to  work,  also.  Sometimes  a  boy  di'ove  the  oxen  while 
his  father  held  the  plow.  In  some  cases  as  many  as 
twelve  oxen  were  yoked  to  a  plow  in  breaking  up 
new  land;  and  it  was  no  easy  work  to  keep  them 
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going,  turning  the  corners  and  dodging  the  numerous 
stumps,  the  driver  directing  them  and  stimulating 
them  with  a  long  goad  or  whip  and  with  such  com¬ 
mands  as  “Gee!”  “Haw!”  “Whoa!”  “Back!”  “Swing 
out!”  “Look  sharp  now!”  Neither  did  the  man  hold¬ 
ing  the  plow  have  an  easy  time  in  breaking  up  the 
rough  new  land.  Often  the  plow  point  would  catch 
upon  a  root  and  he  would  get  a  vigorous  “rib-roaster” 
from  the  plow  handles,  and  by  night  he  would  be 
tired,  lame,  and  sore. 

Among  the  serious  annoyances  of  pioneer  life  were 
insect  pests.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  bothered  man  and 
beast  by  day,  while  the  latter  continued  their  depre¬ 
dations  at  night.  Fleas  and  bedbugs  also  preyed 
upon  the  settlers.  Millions  of  these  insects,  says  a 
pioneer,  “were  annoying  and  sucking  the  life’s  blood 
out  of  us  every  night.  These  internals  would  get 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  pioneer  log  castles, 
and  nothing  but  hell-fire  and  brimstone  would  re¬ 
move  them.  We  dared  not  resort  to  that  extreme 
remedy  for  fear  of  burning  the  castle.” 

Sickness  also  added  to  the  hard  lot  of  the  pioneers. 
Malaria,  known  in  early  days  as  ague  or  “chills  and 
fever,”  was  very  prevalent  in  Michigan,  due,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  the  bite  of  the  mosquitoes,  which  bred  in 
great  swarms  in  the  marshy  places.  At  times  whole 
communities  were  seriously  afflicted  with  the  disease. 
A  pioneer  relates :  “A  family  of  three — man,  woman, 
and  child — were  helplessly  sick  about  one  mile  from 
us.  In  the  night  the  child  died.  They  fired  alarm 
guns  for  assistance,  but  no  assistance  came,  as  there 
was  none  able  to  be  out  nights,  and  very  few  in 
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day  time.  Three  of  us,  then  boys,  were  enlisted  to 
conduct  their  funeral  for  them.  We  three  were  the 
undertaker,  preacher,  sexton,  and  funeral  procession 
all  together.  So  we  buried  their  dead  ‘without  a 
funeral  note  or  gospel  word  spoken,’  and  left  them  in 
their  helpless  condition,  as  we  three  looked  more 
like  escapes  from  a  graveyard”  than  living  human 
beings. 

In  spite  of  their  hard  work,  lack  of  conveniences, 
and  sufferings,  these  pioneers  had  their  good  times. 
House  and  barn  raisings,  log  rollings,  apple  parings, 
quilting  bees,  spelling  matches,  coon  hunts,  and 
husking  bees  were  made  occasions  for  neighbors  to 
get  together  for  merry-making  as  well  as  labor. 
Sometimes  after  the  work  was  done,  athletic  con¬ 
tests  and  horse  races  took  place;  and  commencing 
in  the  evening,  to  the  music  of  the  squeaking  fiddle, 
young  and  old  continued  to  dance  until  well  toward 
morning,  when  they  would  “hook  up”  their  teams  and 
return  home. 

When  sickness  or  other  misfortune  overtook  a 
settler,  his  neighbors  turned  out  to  a  “bee”  and 
planted  his  crops  or  gathered  them  or  in  other  ways 
gave  him  “a  lift.” 

Wild  fruit  was  to  be  had  in  abundance, — black¬ 
berries,  huckleberries,  plums,  and  strawberries, — all 
of  good  quality.  The  forests  were  well  stocked  with 
game  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  fish.  Deer  were 
very  plentiful.  Wild  turkeys  were  almost  a  pest. 
They  were  large  fine  birds  and  excellent  for  eating. 

Often  the  settler  must  go  a  long  distance  requiring 
two  or  more  days  to  get  his  grain  ground  at  a  mill 
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or  to  sell  his  produce  and  buy  supplies.  To  prepare 
corn  for  food  a  round  hole  was  often  burnt  in  the 
top  of  a  stump  into  which  the  corn  was  poured  and 
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then  crushed  by  means  of  a  pounder  attached  to  a 
spring-pole  thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  The  spring- 
pole  was  sometimes  a  sapling  bent  over.  From  the 
crushed  grain,  corn  bread  or  johnny-cake  was  made. 
A  shoemaker  usually  came  around  about  once  a  year 
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and  lived  with  a  family  while  he  made  up  enough 
boots  and  shoes  to  last  until  his  next  annual  visit. 
The  baby’s  cradle  was  often  half  a  log  hollowed  out. 

Bears  and  wolves  were  numerous  and  often  very 
troublesome.  Bears  were  especially  fond  of  pigs  and 
it  took  a  strong  pen  to  shut  them  out.  Wolves  would 
finish  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  night,  biting  each  one  in 
the  throat, 
drinking  its 
blood,  and 
leaving  the 
carcass  for 
the  foxes. 

Sometimes 
the  settlers 
organized  a 
big  hunt  to 
get  rid  of 
these  trou¬ 
blesome  ani¬ 
mals.  A  large 
circle  ofhun- 
ters  would 

surround  a  forest  or  marsh  where  they  were  conceal¬ 
ed  and  then  gradually  make  the  circle  smaller,  driving 
the  animals  toward  the  center  where  a  great  many 
would  be  killed. 

Of  course,  there  were  no  churches  for  a  time,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  ministers  began  to  come  among 
the  pioneers  to  preach  to  them  in  schoolhouses,  in 
private  houses,  or  wherever  people  could  be  gathered. 
Each  of  these  clergymen  was  assigned  a  large  district 
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or  circuit,  over  which  he  rode  horseback,  preaching 
at  many  different  places. 

These  “circuit  riders”  were  an  earnest  and  devoted 
class  of  men  and  they  endured  many  hardships  in 
the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Their 
pay  was  only 
from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  three 
hundred  dollars 
per  year.  The 
amount  they 
received  from 
the  settlers  was 
usually  paid 
in  produce,  or 
“dicker,”  and 
consisted  of 
wheat,  potatoes, 
oats,  corn,  pork 
at  killing  -  time, 
and  such  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil. 

“Announcement  for  public  worship,”  says  one  of 
these  circuit  riders,  “was  usually  made  in  form 
something  like  this:  ‘Preaching  at  the  schoolhouse, 
in  —  settlement,  on  —  evening,  at  early  candle-light, 
and  don’t  forget  to  bring  a  candle.’  And  here  they 
came,  men,  women,  and  children,  generally  a  good 
sprinkling  of  babies,  who  frequently  assisted  in  the 
musical  part  of  the  exercises,  although  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  they  did  not  always  keep  the  best  of  time. 
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“These  were  indeed  close  times  in  money  matters,” 
says  an  early  settler.  “It  was  with  the  utmost  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  people  met  their  cash  engagements.  They 
were  ready  to  pay  in  work  or  ‘dicker’,  but  as  for 
money,  that  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  The 
first  year  or  two  on  a  heavily  timbered  farm,  with  all 
of  the  money  paid  on  the  land,  with  nothing  but  an  ox 
team  and  an  ax  to  do  with,  nothing  but  a  little  corn 
raised  the  first  year,  no  money  to  pay  taxes,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  family  down  with  ague,  made 
close,  cramping  times.  Five  or  ten  dollars  in  a  man’s 
pocket  was  a  sensation  in  those  days.  Those  were 
slow  times.  Slow  in  building  frame  houses,  slower 
still  in  finishing  them  off  and  paying  up,  very  slow  in 
making  money.  But  they  were  quick  times  in  neigh¬ 
borly  sympathy  and  kindness,  quick  in  going  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sick.  It  was  quick  work  for  strong  and 
willing  arms  to  roll  up  the  logs  for  a  newcomer’s 
shanty,  or  to  assist  at  a  newcomer’s  birth,  and  quicker 
still  to  rallly  for  a  wedding  or  a  dance.”* 

Postage  at  that  time  was  twenty-five  cents  on 
letters  and  did  not  have  to  be  prepaid.  They  would 
sometimes  lie  in  the  postoffice  for  weeks  before  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  could  pay  the  postage, 
saving  penny  by  penny.  However  anxious  the  son  or 
daughter  might  be  to  hear  from  the  loved  ones  back 
in  the  old  home,  the  postage  must  be  paid  before  the 
coveted  letter  could  be  read.  Once  a  letter  arrived 
from  Vermont  at  Bellevue,  then  the  only  postoffice 
in  Eaton  county,  with  this  address: 


*Mieh.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXIX,  p.  341. 
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“For  Kalamo  I’m  bound,  Uncle  Sam, 

To  Bazateel  Taft,  in  Michigan; 

When  you  get  there  you’ll  see  his  log  fence, 

Then  ask  him  for  the  twenty-five  cents.”* 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  scarcity 
of  money  and  also  show  certain  customs  of  those 
times :  In  Branch  county  lived  a  settler  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  a  log  house.  While  busy  mending  the  family 
clothing  one  day,  the  wife  broke  her  last  needle.  What 
to  do  the  good  woman  knew  not.  She  finally  told  her 
husband  that  he  must  go  to  Coldwater,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  to  buy  another.  He  had  not  a  penny  to 
pay  for  one,  but  he  hunted  about  and  found  a  large 
hen’s  egg,  which  he  put  into  his  pocket  and  started. 

When  he  reached  the  little  village,  he  went  to  a 
store  and  told  the  merchant  what  he  wanted  and  the 
trade  was  made.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
a  storekeeper  to  keep  a  barrel  of  whisky  on  hand  from 
which  every  customer  was  given  a  drink  after  he  had 
made  his  purchases.  After  the  settler  had  traded  the 
egg  for  the  needle,  he  said,  “I  suppose  I  am  entitled  to 
a  drink  of  whisky.”  “Certainly !”  replied  the  merchant, 
“step  up  and  help  yourself.”  The  farmer  drew  a 
glass  part  full  from  the  barrel  and  then  said,  “I 
never  drink  whisky  without  an  egg  in  it.”  The  mer¬ 
chant  got  the  same  egg  that  the  man  had  just  given 
him,  broke  it,  and  dropped  the  contents  into  the  glass. 
It  proved  to  be  a  double-yolked  egg.  The  man  swal¬ 
lowed  the  whisky  and  the  egg  and  then  said  to  the 
storekeeper,  “Since  that  was  a  double-yolked  egg, 
don’t  you  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  two  needles 
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instead  of  one?”  “Well,”  replied  the  merchant,  “I 
think  that  you  are.”  So  he  gave  him  another  needle, 
thanked  him  for  his  trade,  and  the  two  were  great 
friends  for  many  years. 

But  after  awhile  the  hard  times  disappeared,  better 
days  came,  the  early  settlers  could  rejoice  in  the 
splendid  results  of  their  labors,  and  as  they  lived  in 
comfort  and  plenty  in  their  declining  years  they  could 
voice  these  sentiments:* 

“The  blazing  log,  the  swinging  crane, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

The  rough  slab  roof  ’neath  pattering  rain, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

The  rude  log  cot,  the  falling  tree, 

The  days  of  eighteen  thirty-three, 

In  memory  I  yet  can  see, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

“We’ve  seen  her  forests  melt  away, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

Like  darkness  at  the  light  of  day, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

This  hallowed  spot  we  call  our  own, 

For  here  our  boys  and  girls  were  grown, 

Her  glorious  name  we’ll  ne’er  disown, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

“Her  wilds  were  turned  to  laughing  soil, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

By  brave  and  sturdy  sons  of  toil, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

A  school-house  dots  each  vale  and  hill, 

A  church  spire  shadows  every  rill; 

To  us  this  land  our  God  did  will, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan.” 


*  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  VI.  pp.  2S6-236. 
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It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  we  owe  much 
to  these  pioneers  of  our  State  who  came  into  a  wild 
country  and  prepared  the  way  for  us. 

“He  who  clears  the  land  and  makes  it  bloom 
Underneath  the  summer’s  rain  and  sun, 

Much  better  serves  his  country  and  his  home 
Than  heroes  who  have  great  battles  won.” 

“Where  we  live  in  ease  today 
They  were  wearing  life  away, 

Doing  battle  with  privation,  want,  and  toil; 

Chopping  down  the  sturdy  trees, 

Leaving  acres  such  as  these, 

Where  the  gold  lies,  almost  shining,  in  the  soil. 
“Now  those  hands  which  labored  best 
Have  been  crossed  in  well-earned  rest, 

Never  more  to  ache  with  weariness  or  wound; 

Save  that  now  and  then  we  meet 
One  whose  head  is  white  with  sleet, 

Left  a  hero  on  his  former  battle-ground.”* 

*  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  VI,  p.  224. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

This  chapter  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  westward  movement  of  population  in  the  United  States. 
The  children  might  be  interested  in  looking  up  further  about 
Black  Hawk  and  his  war.  What  does  it  mean,  figuratively, 
to  have  the  latch  string  out?  What  was  the  object  in  having 
a  “spring-pole”  in  grinding  grain  by  hand?  Many  other 
interesting  accounts  of  pioneer  life  in  Michigan  may  be  found 
in  the  Michigan  Historical  Collections.  The  children  might 
find  some  of  the  best  of  these  and  read  them  to  the  class. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  collect  stories  of  early  life  in 
the  community  where  they  live  or  with  which  their  ancestors 
were  connected.  A  pioneer  day  might  be  held  in  the  school 
with  appropriate  exercises  by  the  children  and  with  the 
older  people  of  the  community  invited  to  be  present  and  to 
participate  in  the  program.  What  attracted  the  first  settlers 
to  your  vicinity?  From  what  place  did  they  come?  When 
was  your  county  first  organized?  When  was  it  first  surveyed? 
Your  township,  village,  or  city?  How  did  they  get  their 
names  ?  Where  in  your  locality  was  the  first  house,  church, 
store,  postoffice?  When  were  they  built?  Who  were  the 
prominent  early  settlers  in  your  vicinity?  The  older  children 
might  enjoy  reading  Cooper’s  “Oak  Openings,”  much  action 
of  which  takes  place  in  southwestern  Michigan. 
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‘NEARING  THE  RAPIDS 


CHAPTER  XIX 
“THE  NOBLE  SAVAGE” 


MOST  of  our  stories  concerning  the  Indians  so 
far  have  shown  them  hostile  and  troublesome 
to  the  early  white  settlers  of  Michigan.  But 
they  were  not  always  unfriendly.  In  fact  they  usually 
lived  on  good  terms  with  their  white  neighbors  and 
often  were  of  service  to  the  pioneers  in  furnishing 
them  food  and  in  other  ways. 

“The  passing  away  of  the  Indian,”  writes  a  pioneer 
who  knew  them  in  our  State,  “is  one  of  the  saddest 
things  in  American  history,  although  not  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  who  think  of  Indians  only  as  the 
savage  brutes  of  history.  To  one  who  has  seen  them 
in  their  homes,  known  them  in  their  daily  lives, 
played  with  their  little  children,  heard  them  recite 
their  wonderful  traditions  and  beautiful  legends, 
understood  their  language  and  the  vivid  imagery  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  their  thought,  listened  to  the  fervid  oratory 
in  their  councils  and  religious  meetings,  there  is  inex¬ 
pressible  charm  and  attraction  strangers  cannot  feel.” 

The  Potawatomies,  who  lived  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  were  the  least  savage  of  the  Michigan 
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natives  and  most  friendly  to  the  whites.  After  a  time 
most  of  them  were  forcibly  removed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
“They  had  not  been  gone  six  months,”  says  an  early 
settler,  “before  we  wished  them  all  back.  They  helped 
us  hunt  and  keep  track  of  our  cattle.  If  we  lost  an 
animal  and  described  it  to  an  Indian,  he  was  sure  to 
bring  information  where  it  could  be  found.  When  we 
had  visitors,  the  Indians  would  furnish  us  with  wild 
turkey  or  venison.” 

The  red  men  sometimes  had  different  standards  of 
conduct  than  white  men ;  but  many  of  them  were 
noble  and  brave  and  capable  of  doing  good  deeds  as 
well  as  bad.  While  they  never  forgot  an  enemy,  they 
also  never  forgot  a  friend  and  often  showed  great 
loyalty  to  white  people  who  had  helped  them.  Many 
a  time  one  of  them  showed  a  high  sense  of  honor  and 
duty,  exhibited  great  pride  and  dignity,  and  displayed 
remarkable  courage. 

A  chief  of  the  Potawatomies  was  Meteau, 
whose  band  had  their  headquarters  on  Devil’s  Lake 
in  Lenawee  county.  “Meteau  was  a  large,  powerful 
man,  and  he  trod  the  earth  like  a  monarch,”  says  a 
pioneer  who  was  a  boy  when  his  father  settled  in 
that  vicinity.  “With  great  dignity,  in  short  sentences 
of  broken  English,  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
my  father,”  when  he  first  met  him,  “that  he  was 
within  his  dominions,  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  and 
that  he  could  look  to  him  for  protection. 

“Meteau  and  all  his  men  were  always  doing  such 
acts  of  kindness  as  a  close  friendship  would  suggest, 
and  these  kindnesses  were  invaluable  to  the  early 
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settlers.  They  were  always  accommodating,  truthful, 
honest,  and  punctual  to  every  promise. 

“Meteau  himself  was  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life. 
He  had  been  a  warrior  under  Tecumseh  in  all  his 
contests,  served  under  him  at  his  last  battle  at  the 
Thames,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  old  chief’s 
prowess.  A  picture  of  the  killing  of  Tecumseh, 
which  hung  on  the  walls  of  our  house,  would  claim 
his  silent  sadness  for  hours,  and  he  would  turn  away 
as  if  his  heart  were  broken. 

“One  particular  act  of  kindness  I  will  mention.  My 
mother  was  very  sick  with  fever.  She  suddenly 
became  alarmingly  worse.  We  were  in  great  trouble. 
No  doctor  was  nearer  than  the  settlement  called 
Tecumseh.  It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  go  that 
distance.  Father  must  not  leave.  At  this  moment 
an  Indian  who  was  an  entire  stranger  came  into  the 
house  and  instantly  took  in  the  situation.  By  signs 
he  indicated  that  if  he  had  directions  written  on 
paper  he  would  go  for  a  physician.  Father  prepared 
the  note,  and  the  Indian,  divested  of  every  needless 
incumbrance,  started  on  a  run  for  the  doctor.  The 
distance  by  the  trail  could  not  have  been  much  less 
than  twenty  miles.  He  made  it  in  three  hours. 
The  good  doctor  came  to  the  relief  of  my  mother 
as  fast  as  his  pony  could  carry  him  and  in  time  to 
save  her  life.  The  Indian  returned  the  next  day  for 
his  hunting  accoutrements,  not  much  the  worse  for 
his  extraordinary  exertions.  My  father  tried  to 
reward  him  with  money,  but  he  scorned  it  as  a 
reward.  He  would  only  accept  some  provisions  to 
meet  his  present  necessities. 
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“Meteau  was  sometimes  accompanied  in  his  visits 
by  Baw  Beese,  a  younger  chief,  whose  camp  was  at 
the  lake  in  Hillsdale  county  which  bears  his  name. 
The  latter  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  man,  and 
not  only  of  a  man,  but  a  gentleman.  The  bearing 
and  port  of  authority  was  smoothed  with  a  delicate 
regard  for  others  that  made  him  a  charming  man. 
His  monument  is  the  lake  which  bears  his  name. 
The  whole  country  which  was  Meteau’s  realm  has  not 
deigned  to  preserve  his  memory.  They  could  go  to 
Europe  for  the  names  of  Woodstock,  Cambridge, 
Napoleon,  Rome,  Rollin ;  but  nowhere  could  find  place 
for  the  name  of  Meteau,  king  of  these  old  forests.”* 

“The  Indians  of  the  Grand  River  Valley  were  very 
social  in  certain  ways,”  writes  one  who  knew  them  in 
an  early  day.  “When  Grand  Rapids  was  only  a  trad¬ 
ing  post,  the  French  traders  called  upon  their  lady 
friends  on  New  Year’s  Day  and  saluted  them  with 
a  kiss  upon  each  cheek.  The  Indians  quickly  adopted 
the  fashion  of  the  Frenchmen,  with  this  change,  the 
squaws  called  upon  the  white  men,  and  the  unlucky 
pale  face  who  was  kissed  by  a  squaw  on  New  Yeai’’s 
Day  was  obliged  to  give  her  a  drink  of  whisky.  No 
white  man  escaped,  for  she  called  to  her  aid  enough 
of  her  dusky  sisters  to  throw  the  victim  down  and 
then  each  kissed  him  in  turn.  The  result  was  that 
the  squaws  frequently  became  gloriously  drunk,  and 
woe  to  the  white  man  who  was  kissed  by  them  while 
they  were  in  that  condition,  since  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  violence  to  obtain  the  desired  reward. 
While  the  squaws  and  white  men  were  having  rough 
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and  tumble  scuffles  at  the  stores  and  taverns,  the 
Indians  visited  the  kitchens  of  the  white  women, 
where  they  were  treated  to  doughnuts,  cookies,  and 
other  eatables. 

“An  Indian  always  made  a  call  by  first  peeping  in 
at  the  window  and  then  entering  at  the  door  without 
knocking.  The  Indians  were  persistent  beggars,  but 
were  generally  refused  food  by  the  white  women 
except  on  New  Year’s  Day.  They  were  not  at  all 
modest  in  their  demands.  It  is  related  that  the  wife 
of  one  early  settler,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  East  and  was  unacquainted  with  Indian  ways, 
placed  her  full  supply  of  provisions  upon  the  table 
when  the  first  dusky  callers  appeared,  expecting,  of 
course,  that  they  would  take  a  few  pieces  and  go 
away;  but,  nothing  abashed,  they  suddenly  produced 
some  bags,  gathered  in  all  the  eatables  and  departed 
without  leaving  the  family  enough  for  dinner.  That 
woman’s  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  noble  red 
man  was  very  much  shaken  by  the  incident,  and 
ever  after  she  was  careful  that  no  Indian  should 
know  the  extent  of  the  stores  in  her  pantry.”* 

“At  home  the  Indians  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  do¬ 
mestic  peace.  Quarrels,  murders,  thefts,  and  other 
crimes  were  rare  among  them.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  any  trustworthy  authority,  there 
were  proportionately  less  crime  and  immorality  in 
domestic  life  among  them  than  there  are  in  civilized 
society  at  the  present  day.  By  nature  they  were 
neighborly  and  honorable.  An  Indian  was  naturally 
a  courteous  gentleman.  The  savage  would  scalp  his 
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enemy,  but  his  childlike  reliance  upon  the  Great  Spirit 
to  supply  his  physical  wants  left  little  room  in  his 
heart  for  wanton  robbery  or  theft.  They  were  not 
universally  honest,  but  they  were  more  often  per¬ 
sistent  beggars  than  thieves.  And  among  their 
leaders  and  chiefs  fidelity  to  their  pledges  or  promises 
was  a  marked  characteristic. 
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“The  Indians  who  lived  there  when  the  white  men 
first  entered  the  Grand  River  Valley  were  peacefully 
and  amicably  inclined,  often  aiding  and  succoring 
the  pioneers  in  time  of  need,  providing  fish,  and  ex¬ 
changing  courtesies  with  them  of  various  kinds  in  a 
neighborly  and  friendly  spirit.  If  the  white  man  lost 
his  horse,  an  Indian,  keener  of  search  or  observation, 
was  sure  to  bring  tidings  of  the  missing  animal.  Deer 
were  plenty,  and  in  most  seasons  the  Indians  not  only 
supplied  their  own  families  with  meat,  but  often  when 
a  deer  was  slain  presented  their  white  neighbors  with 
choice  pieces  of  venison.  They  gathered  wild  berries 
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and  fruits  in  their  season,  and  these,  as  well  as  game, 
furs,  dressed  deer  skin,  and  moccasins,  they  were 
wont  to  ‘swap’  for  flour,  salt,  tobacco,  ammunition, 
sugar,  blankets,  and  such  other  articles  as  they  de¬ 
sired,  not  forgetting  ‘fire-water’  if  that  was  obtain¬ 
able,  and  seldom  was  it  lacking. 

“Whisky  was  the  bane  of  Indian  life.  It  made 
courteous,  strong,  and  dignified  warriors  quarrelsome, 
weak,  and  childish.  It  took  away  their  independence 
and  manhood  and  made  them  beggars  and  outcasts. 
It  deprived  them  of  their  native  vigor,  nobility,  and 
gentility.  It  sapped  their  vitality  and  rendered  them 
a  prey  to  want  and  disease.  It  corrupted  their  morals 
and  their  integrity.”* 

•Mich.  Hist.,  Coils.,  XXX,  pp.  189-190. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Some  of  the  preceding  stories  may  not  be  strictly  true 
in  every  detail,  but  they  illustrate  certain  Indian  character¬ 
istics  and  customs.  Many  others  may  be  found  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Historical  Collections.  Look  up  the  references  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.  The  children  should  find  out  all  they 
can  about  any  Indians  that  once  lived  in  their  locality.  Have 
any  relics  of  Indian  occupation  been  found  there?  What 
Indian  tribe  originally  lived  there  ?  Were  there  any  Indian 
villages  and  where  were  they  located?  Did  any  important 
Indian  trails  cross  your  county?  How  did  the  white  settlers 
get  along  with  the  Indians  in  your  locality  ?  Why  and  how 
did  the  Indians  disappear?  Was  your  locality  ever  part  of 
an  Indian  reservation?  Are  there  any  such  reservations  in 
Michigan  now  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  BOY  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  BABY  STATE 
AFTER  General  Cass  had  resigned  the  governor- 
ship,  Stevens  T.  Mason  of  Virginia  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Territory.  A  governor 
was  not  appointed  for  nearly  a  year,  and  after  one 
was  appointed  he  was  absent  from  the  Territory  sc 
much  that  Mason  was  acting  governor  most  of  the 
remaining  years  until  Michigan  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  State  in  1837. 

Mason  was  only  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  received  his  appointment,  and  the  residents 
of  the  Territory  had  strong  objections  to  being  “ruled 
by  a  boy.”  But  the  young  fellow  knew  how  to  get 
along  with  people  and  please  them.  There  were  not 
many  important  things  for  him  to  do  until  the 
quarrel  with  Ohio  over  the  boundary  line  broke  out, 
and  then  he  defended  the  rights  of  Michigan  so  vigor¬ 
ously  and  with  such  spirit  that  he  became  very  popular 
and  the  people  were  proud  of  their  “boy  governor.” 

By  1835  the  population  of  the  Territory  had  become 
so  large  that  the  inhabitants  thought  it  ought  to  be 
made  into  a  State.  A  convention,  therefore,  was  held 
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and  a  constitution  adopted,  Mason  was  elected  gover¬ 
nor,  other  officers  were  chosen,  and  Congress  was 
asked  to  admit  Michigan  into  the  Union. 

This  awoke  a  controversy  which  had  been  slumber¬ 
ing  for  several  years  about  the  boundary  between 
Michigan  and  Ohio.  According  to  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  if  the  Northwest  Territory  was  to  be  divided 
into  five  States  instead  of  three  the  line  separating 
the  two  northern  from  the  three  southern  ones  was 
to  run  east  and  west  through  the  southern  point  of 
Lake  Michigan.  When  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  State 
its  constitution  contained  a  provision  that  its  north¬ 
ern  boundary  should  be  on  the  line  just  mentioned 
unless  that  line  should  be  found  to  run  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Maumee  River  where  Toledo  stands. 
In  case  it  did  run  south  of  Toledo  then,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  the  northern  boundary  of 
that  State  was  to  be  on  a  line  drawn  from  the 
southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  northern  cape 
of  Maumee  Bay.  When  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
was  formed  by  Congress  in  1805  its  southern  bound¬ 
ary  was  placed  on  the  east-and-west  line  through  the 
southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan. 

This  was  the  boundary  asked  for  by  Michigan 
people  when  they  wished  to  form  a  State  in  1835, 
while  Ohio  insisted  upon  the  line  running  to  the 
northern  cape  of  Maumee  Bay.  The  former  would 
run  a  little  south  of  Toledo,  while  the  latter  would 
run  north  of  that  settlement. 

The  land  in  dispute  was  only  a  few  miles  wide  and 
land  was  not  so  very  valuable  in  those  days.  But 
both  Michigan  and  Ohio  wanted  Toledo,  which  was 
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a  promising  town,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee 
River,  which  was  a  good  lake  port. 

The  governor  of  Ohio  appointed  men  to  survey  and 
mark  the  boundary  line  claimed  by  that  State  and 
furnished  a  squad  of  armed  men  to  protect  them 
while  at  work.  Governor  Mason  issued  orders  to  the 
commander  of  the  Michigan  militia  to  call  out  his 
soldiers,  if  necessary,  and  to  arrest  the  Ohio  sur¬ 
veyors  “the  moment  they  stick  the  first  stake  in  the 
soil  of  Michigan.”  He  was  also  ordered  “to  fire  upon 
the  first  military  officer  or  man  who  persists  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  boundary  line  as  at  present  claimed  by  Michi¬ 
gan,  with  any  hostile  intention.” 

The  Ohio  surveyors  attempted  to  survey  the 
boundary  and  were  promptly  arrested  by  Michigan 
officers.  The  governor  of  Ohio  ordered  a  court  to  be 
held  in  Toledo.  But  in  order  to  do  so,  the  judge,  it 
is  said,  under  cover  of  darkness  and  with  a  guard 
of  twenty  armed  men,  entered  the  town  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  went  through  the  form 
of  holding  court  in  a  schoolhouse  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  lantern,  leaving  again  soon  afterwards  for  fear 
of  being  caught  by  the  Michigan  officers. 

The  militia  was  called  out  on  both  sides  and  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  though  there  might  be  consider¬ 
able  bloodshed.  Most  of  the  real  fighting,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  done  by  Major  Stickney  and  his 
numerous  family  of  boys,  who  were  named  One 
Stickney,  Two  Stickney,  Three  Stickney,  and  so  on. 
The  father  was  arrested,  and  when  the  Michigan 
officers  tried  to  take  him  to  the  jail  at  Monroe  he 
would  not  ride  horseback.  Finally  they  put  him  on 
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a  horse  and  a  man  took  hold  of  each  of  his  legs  and 
held  him  on  while  a  third  led  the  horse. 

Tradition  says  that  the  only  loss  of  life  was  that 
of  two  horses,  and  the  young  Michigan  soldiers  were 
soon  marching  home  again,  proud  of  being  looked 
upon  as  heroes,  and  composing  such  warlike  ballads 
as  this  “Toledo  War  Song” 

“In  eighteen  hundred  thirty-five  there  was  a  dreadful  6trife 
Betwixt  Ohio  and  this  State;  they  talked  of  taking  life. 

Ohio  claimed  Toledo,  and  so  did  Michigan ; 

They  both  declared  they’d  have  it,  with  its  adjoining  land. 

“Our  independent  companies  were  ordered  for  the  march  ; 

Our  officers  were  ready,  all  stiffened  up  with  starch  ; 

On  nimble-footed  coursers  our  officers  did  ride. 

With  each  a  pair  of  pistols  and  sword  hung  by  his  side. 

“We  held  a  general  muster  ;  we  trained  till  past  sundown. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  Wolverines  marched  Mason  and  old  Brown — 

A  valiant-hearted  general,  a  governor  likewise — 

A  set  of  jovial  Wolverines,  to  bung  Ohio’s  eyes.’’* 

The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  politicians  in 
Congress  and  not  by  soldiers  along  the  Maumee.  To¬ 
ledo,  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River,  and  the  strip 
of  land  in  dispute  were  given  to  Ohio ;  while  to  Michi¬ 
gan  was  assigned  all  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  people  of  Michigan  did  not  like  this  adjust¬ 
ment,  as  they  thought  the  Upper  Peninsula  good  for 
nothing  except  to  furnish  unlimited  supplies  of  snow 
and  ice,  bears  and  Indians,  and  a  State  convention 
refused  to  ratify  it.  Later,  however,  it  was  ratified 
by  a  convention  held  at  Ann  Arbor  called  the  “Frost- 
Bitten  Convention,”  and  Michigan  was  admitted  as 
a  State,  January  26,  1837.  In  time  it  was  found  out 
that  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  very  valuable  because 
of  its  copper  and  iron  deposits,  its  splendid  timber, 
and  its  good  agricultural  lands.  We  now  know  that 
Michigan  got  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

*llich.  Hist.  Colls.,  VI,  pp.  60-61. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

According  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787  how  large  should  the 
population  of  Michigan  have  been  to  entitle  it  to  be  admitted 
as  a  State?  Is  there  anything  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  tells  how  large  the  population  of  a 
territory  must  be  before  it  is  admitted  as  a  State?  The 
pupils  should  carefully  study  on  a  good  map  the  tract  in 
dispute  between  Michigan  and  Ohio.  What  is  the  “militia”? 
Was  the  Upper  Peninsula  given  to  Michigan  only  to  recom¬ 
pense  her  for  the  loss  of  the  Toledo  strip  of  land?  Do  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Peninsulas  make  geographically  a  good 
State?  It  may  be  well  to  go  into  the  boundary  dispute  more 
fully  with  older  pupils.  Accounts  may  be  found  in  the  larger 
histories  of  Michigan  and  in  the  Michigan  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  well  to  celebrate  “Michigan  Day,”  January 
26,  with  appropriate  exercises  in  school.  Have  the  children 
ever  seen  a  Michigan  flag?  One  should  be  displayed  in  the 
schoolroom.  Write  to  the  Historical  Commission,  Lansing, 
for  one.  Why  was  the  Ann  Arbor  Convention  called  the 
“Frost-Bitten  Convention”?  Was  it  a  legal  convention?  See 
the  reference  to  Hinsdale’s  “The  Old  Northwest.”  Was  Michi¬ 
gan  a  territory  or  a  State  between  the  election  of  State 
officers  in  1835  and  the  26th  of  January,  1837? 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
WILD  CAT  FINANCE 


u  HE  NEW  STATE  was  now  in  the  Union,  and  it 


was  enjoying  the  benefit  of  an  immigration 


almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind,” 
writes  Judge  Cooley.  “It  seemed  like  the  migration 
of  a  nation  coming  with  radiant  hopes  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  land  of  promise.  Every  steamboat  on 
Lake  Erie  was  loaded  with  people  on  their  way  to  the 
Peninsula  State,  and  the  road  through  the  Black 
Swamp  from  Cleveland  to  the  Maumee  exhibited  a 
continuous  moving  caravan  of  emigrant  wagons 
slowly  and  laboriously  dragging  along. 

“Their  coming  seemed  to  make  the  State  rich ;  for 
though  very  few  of  them  were  persons  of  consider¬ 
able  means,  the  most  of  them  came  as  producers; 
and  if  they  brought  nothing  else  they  brought  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  labor  and  an  expectation  that  by  labor 
they  were  to  make  their  fortunes.  In  the  interior 
of  the  State  might  be  heard  on  every  side  the  sound 
of  the  woodsman’s  axe  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees ; 
new  houses,  very  primitive  but  each  sheltering  a 
family,  were  being  put  up  everywhere;  and  crops 
were  being  gathered  where  only  the  year  before  all 
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was  wilderness  and  solitude.  A  magical  transforma¬ 
tion  was  going  on  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

“The  years  1835,  ’36,  and  ’37  were  years  for  the 
building  of  air  castles  everywhere,  but  especially  in 
the  new  West.  Nowhere  were  the  imaginations  of 
the  people  more  active,  or  more  excited  with  visions 
of  great  prosperity  than  in  Michigan,  and  nowhere 
was  there  greater  excuse  for  it.”* 

Because  of  this  rapid  settlement  of  the  State  and 
these  great  hopes  of  the  future,  people  began  to 
speculate  actively  in  land.  “Every  one  coming  into 
the  State,  whatever  his  calling  or  profession,”  writes 
a  historian  of  Michigan,  “first  went  straight  to  one 
of  the  several  land  offices  and  ‘took  up’  as  many 
acres  of  Government  land  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre  as  his  means  would  permit  and  immediately 
put  a  price  upon  the  lands  from  twice  to  thirty  or 
forty  times  what  they  had  cost.  If  he  were  fortunate 
to  secure  a  tract  on  one  of  the  United  States  terri¬ 
torial  roads  and  near  the  crossing  of  a  river,  or 
adjacent  to  a  possible  water  power,  he  at  once  called 
in  a  surveyor  and  platted  a  town,  with  elegant  streets, 
broad  public  squares,  reservations  for  churches,  court 
houses,  and  schools  and  colleges.” 

“How  many  citizens  of  Michigan  today  can  tell, 
offhand,  the  location  of  Brest,  Kensington,  Dixboro, 
Sandstone,  Port  Sheldon,  and  Singapore?  Yet  in  the 
later  thirties  all  these  were  incipient  cities,  with 
elegant  town  plats,  beautifully  drawn  and  colored, 
and  most  of  them  with  banks,  hotels,  and  public 
squares,  and  prospective  railroads  and  canals.  The 


Cooley,  Michigan,  pp.  254,  279,  280.  Special  permission  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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land  that  yesterday  was  covered  by  virgin  forests 
and  past  which  quiet  rivers  flowed  between  reedy 
banks,  tomorrow  was  heralded  to  the  world  as  an 


VIEWS  ABOUT  SANDSTONE 


Photos  by  E.  O.  Gildart 


To  those  accustomed  to  riding  on 
the  paved  trunkline  westward  out  of 
Jackson,  the  above  scenes  are  very 
familiar.  Below :  Two  views  of  the 
site  of  Sandstone’s  “Wildcat”  bank.  Upper  left:  The  old  blacksmith  shop 
built  same  year  ;  same  age  as  the  State.  Upper  right :  A  farmhouse  in 
the  hamlet,  built  a  few  years  later ;  still  in  good  preservation,  and  occu¬ 
pied.  Both  buildings  are  of  sawn  Marshall  sandstone.  This  native  rock 
is  a  local  outcrop,  well  known  to  Michigan  geologists. 


infant  city,  with  lots  offered  at  the  remarkably  low 
rate  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  each.  These  early 
speculators  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  that  many 
others,  both  before  and  since,  have  had  to  learn 
through  much  sorrow,  that  putting  an  imaginary 
price  on  a  thing  does  not  increase  its  real  value.”* 


Utley  and  Cutcheon,  Michigan,  III,  pp.  74-75. 
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One  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  “paper  towns” 
was  Port  Sheldon  on  Lake  Michigan.  Eastern  cap¬ 
italists  formed  a  company  to  build  a  town  that  would 
surpass  both  Grand  Haven  and  Grand  Rapids.  “A 
site  was  chosen  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now 
Pigeon  Lake  or  Creek  on  the  lake  shore  south  of 
Grand  Haven.  *****  Lake  vessels  brought  pro¬ 
visions,  together  with  a  few  small  houses  ready  to 
set  up,  and  about  forty  men.  Thereupon  a  city  of 
one  hundred  twenty-four  blocks  was  laid  out.  An 
elegantly  engraved  map  was  made  of  the  city  and 
harbor  and  widely  circulated.  Roads  were  cut,  a 
charter  was  obtained  for  a  railroad,  a  lighthouse  was 
built,  and  a  hotel  was  erected  at  a  cost,  it  is  said, 
of  from  $30,000  to  $40,000;  $15,000  were  expended 
on  a  mill;  fifteen  small  dwellings  were  built;  it  is 
said  that  in  1838  about  three  hundred  people  were 
there,  mainly  employees  of  the  company.  While  the 
people  of  the  Grand  River  ‘thanked  God  for  a  steady 
supply  of  salt  pork  and  flour,’  says  one  writer,  the 
people  at  Port  Sheldon  ‘revelled  in  champagne  and 
sumptuous  suppers.’  But  a  harbor  was  found  im¬ 
practicable.  The  financial  crash  obliterated  the  ‘city’. 
It  is  said  that  the  hotel  and  thirty  lots  sold  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  glass  and  paint.”* 

Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  recklessness  of 
land  speculation  at  that  time:  A  certain  man  had 
bought  a  piece  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  Michi¬ 
gan  without  seeing  it.  He  was  offered  for  it  suc¬ 
cessively  $100,  $300,  $500,  $800,  and  upward.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying:  “I  thought  if  it  was  worth  so 


•Fuller,  Economic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Mich.,  pp.  439-440. 
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much  to  them,  it  was  worth  so  much  to  me.  But 
finally  I  offered  to  sell.  Then  the  value  dropped  and 
every  offer  was  lower  than  before.  Finally  I  was 
offered  $300,  and  thought  I  would  go  down  and  see 
the  place.  When  I  got  there  I  couldn’t  see  it.  I 
asked  everybody  where  it  was  and  hired  a  friend  to 
look  it  up.  I  could  not  find  it,  he  could  not  find  it, 
the  record  could  not  find  it,  nobody  could  find  it— it 
was  under  more  than  twenty  feet  of  water,”  well  out 
in  Lake  Michigan.* 

As  soon  as  they  had  bought  land  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  the  speculators,  as  well  as  the  actual  set¬ 
tlers,  were  anxious  to  have  wagon  roads,  canals,  and 
railroads  built  so  that  new  comers  could  get  to  these 
lands  more  easily,  needed  supplies  be  shipped  in,  and 
surplus  products  sent  out  to  market.  If  these  im¬ 
proved  means  of  transportation  could  be  obtained, 
the  lands  would,  of  course,  increase  greatly  in  value. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  internal  im¬ 
provements,  as  they  were  called,  that  there  was  put 
into  the  first  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in 
1835,  this  provision:  “Internal  improvements  shall 
be  encouraged  by  the  government  of  this  State;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as 
maybe,  to  make  provision  by  law  for  ascertaining  the 
proper  objects  of  improvement  in  relation  to  roads, 
canals,  and  navigable  waters.” 

But  the  desired  improvements  would  cost  a  large 
surn  of  money.  There  was  not  much  wealth  in 
Michigan  in  those  days;  the  inhabitants  generally 
were  poor  and  unable  and  unwilling  to  tax  them- 


*  Fuller,  Economic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Michigan  p.  428. 
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selves  as  heavily  as  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
amount  needed.  So  the  Legislature  authorized 
Governor  Mason  to  borrow  $5,000,000,  which  would 
create  a  very  heavy  debt  for  a  State  with  the  small 
population  and  wealth  of  Michigan  at  that  time. 
But  everybody  in  Michigan  was  dreaming  great 
dreams  of  the  future.  These  dreams  of  greatness  and 
prosperity  more  than  came  true  in  time  but  neither 
so  quickly  nor  in  just  the  way  anticipated. 

The  Legislature  undertook  to  have  built  at  public 
expense  three  lines  of  railroad  across  the  State.  The 
first,  to  be  called  the  “Southern,”  was  to  run  from 
Monroe  on  Lake  Erie  to  New  Buffalo  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  “Central”  was  to  continue  the  “Detroit  and 
St.  Joseph,”  which  had  already  been  constructed  from 
Detroit  to  Ypsilanti,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River.  The  “Northern”  was  to  run  from  where  Port 
Huron  now  stands  to  Grand  Rapids  or  Grand  Haven. 

The  “Northern”  was  never  started.  The  “South¬ 
ern”  was  built  from  Monroe  to  Hillsdale  and  then 
sold  by  the  State  to  a  corporation  which  pushed  it 
on  to  Chicago.  The  “Central”  was  built  by  the  State 
as  far  as  Kalamazoo  and  then  sold  to  a  company 
which  afterwards  continued  it  to  Chicago. 

The  State  soon  gave  up  railroad  building  and  left 
the  work  to  private  companies,  which,  as  population 
and  business  increased  as  the  years  went  by,  ex¬ 
tended  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  two  peninsulas. 

The  Legislature  also  planned  two  canals  across  the 
State  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  undertaking  rail¬ 
road  construction.  One  was  to  be  dug  between  the 
Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  rivers  and  the  other  between 
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the  Saginaw  and  the  Maple,  a  branch  of  the  Grand. 
Nothing  came  of  these  plans,  however,  as  the  cost 
of  digging  the  canals  was  found  to  be  much  more 
than  the  available  funds. 

Before  most  of  the  many  proposed  internal  im¬ 
provements  could  even  be  commenced,  a  financial 
panic  and  hard  times  struck  Michigan,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  neither  the  State 
Government  nor  private  companies  could  obtain  good 
money  with  which  to  construct  them. 

Most  of  the  money  used  at  that  time  consisted  of 
bank  bills,  or  promises  to  pay  gold  or  silver,  issued 
by  banks  which  were  chartered  or  authorized  to  do 
business  by  the  State.  The  law  governing  them  was 
not  very  strict,  and  consequently  many  more  banks 
were  organized  than  were  needed  and  so  many  bank 
bills  were  put  into  circulation  as  money  that  the 
banks  could  not  redeem  them  in  gold  or  silver  and 
they  became  almost  worthless. 

While  some  of  the  banks  which  were  started  at  this 
time  in  Michigan  were  organized  by  honest  men  who 
tried  to  conduct  them  in  a  business-like  way,  many 
others  were  organized  by  dishonest  men  for  the 
purpose  of  swindling  and  defrauding  people. 

Banks  were  often  established  in  out-of-the-way 
places  where  there  was  no  need  for  them  so  that  the 
holders  of  their  bills  could  not  readily  find  them  and 
present  their  bills  for  redemption.  They  kept  on 
hand  but  little  specie,  that  is,  gold  and  silver  money, 
yet  they  issued  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  their 
notes  to  circulate  as  money. 

Such  banks  as  these  came  to  be  called  “wild-cat” 
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banks.  How  they  got  the  name  is  not  known.  Pos¬ 
sibly  because  many  of  them  were  in  the  woods,  hard 
to  find,  and  dangerous  to  do  business  with.  In  New 
York  such  banks  were  called  “red  dogs.” 

The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  by  the 
State  to  visit  the  banks  and  see  if  they  obeyed  the 
law  and  kept  enough  specie  on  hand  to  redeem  their 
bills  doubtless  tried  to  enforce  the  law  but  found  the 
task  too  difficult  for  them. 

Let  us  read  about  a  few  “wild-cat”  banks:  “Brest 
was  a  magnificent  city  (on  paper),  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Swan  Creek,  about  seven  miles  from  Mon¬ 
roe.  An  excellently  lithographed  and  beautifully 
colored  map  of  the  city  represented  it  with  broad 
avenues  lined  with  palatial  residences  and  handsome 
grounds.  The  extended  river  front  of  the  city  had 
continuous  lines  of  docks  above  which  towered  on 
either  hand  lofty  warehouses  filled  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  world.  The  largest  steamers  were 
represented  as  sailing  up  past  the  city,  while  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  busy  life.  The  ruins 
of  Nineveh  or  Baalbec  are  not  more  desolate  now  than 
are  the  ruins  of  Brest.  [This  was  written  in  1882.] 
The  traveler  standing  there  would  never  dream  how 
great  possibilities  had  been  unrealized  on  that  spot. 

“But  Brest  had  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
It  was  a  fair  sample  of  a  ‘wild-cat’  bank  and  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  many  others.  The  law  compelled  the  bank 
commissioners  to  make  investigation  into  the  affairs 
of  the  banks.  Spies  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  and  it  was  generally  found  out  when  they 
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were  to  visit  a  bank  for  inspection.  The  affairs  of 
that  bank  were  put  into  favorable  shape  forthwith.”* 
When  the  commissioners  examined  the  bank  of 
Brest  at  one  time  they  found  $12,900  in  specie.  But 
$10,500  of  this  belonged  to  a  man  named  Lewis 
Godard,  who  had  deposited  it  in  the  bank  the  day 
before  the  examination  and  it  was  drawn  out  by  him 
the  day  after.  Another  examination  by  the  com- 
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missioners  seven  days  later  showed  that  the  bank  had 
only  $138.89  in  specie,  while  the  amount  of  bills  it 
had  out  in  circulation  was  $84,241. 

A  few  days  after  their  visit  to  the  bank  of  Brest 
the  commissioners  examined  a  bank  at  Clinton.  They 
found  specie  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $11,029.  On 
the  following  day  $10,500  in  specie  was  drawn  out  for 
Mr.  Lewis  Godard,  it  being  the  same  money  that  had 
been  used  for  inspection  at  the  bank  in  Brest. 

In  this  way  specie  was  carted  about  the  country 
ahead  of  the  commissioners.  “Gold  and  silver  flew 
about  the  country  with  the  celerity  of  magic;  its 


*Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  V,  p.  216. 
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sound  was  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  yet,  like 
the  wind,  one  knew  not  whence  it  came  or  whither  it 
was  going.”  In  some  cases  kegs  of  specie  kept  for 
show  and  for  credit  were  found  upon  examination  to 
be  of  nails  with  a  few  silver  coins  on  top. 

“No  school  boy  ever  saw  the  name  of  Singapore 
upon  his  map  of  Michigan.”  It  was  one  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  paper  cities  of  “wild-cat”  banking  days  and 
was  located  in  Allegan  county.  Its  bank  enjoyed  an 
extensive  circulation  for  its  bills  from  the  fact  that 
most  people  supposed  it  to  be  in  Asia.  “It  was  a 
happy  thought  in  naming  this  particular  ‘wild-cat’  to 
give  it  a  name  with  an  East  India  flavor.  It  inspired 
respect.”  A  man  who  had  a  considerable  quantity 
of  its  bills  tells  how  the  bank  “busted”  while  he  was 
traveling  about  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  try¬ 
ing  to  find  it  so  that  he  could  get  the  bills  redeemed.* 

So  many  bank  bills,  which  were  almost  the  only 
money  in  use  in  Michigan,  were  worthless  that  people 
hurried  to  spend  them  as  soon  as  received  for  fear 
that  the  banks  issuing  them  would  fail  before  the  bills 
could  be  presented  for  redemption.  It  was  not  long 
before  nearly  all  these  banks  did  fail  and  a  vast 
amount  of  paper  money  became  entirely  worthless. 

On  this  account  and  because  of  a  great  financial 
panic  which  swept  over  the  United  States  in  1837, 
business  in  Michigan  came  almost  to  a  standstill  and 
hard  times  prevailed.  Land  values  took  a  tumble; 
in  fact,  land  could  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price.  In¬ 
ternal  improvements  were  abandoned.  Men  that  had 
been  considered  rich  because  of  the  fictitious  value 
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of  their  property  became  poor.  “The  condition”,  it 
has  been  said,  “might  be  compared  to  a  forest  after 
a  cyclone:  everything  was  prostrate  and  everything 
was  in  confusion.  Thousands  never  recovered  from 
the  bankruptcy  and  discouragement  which  followed 
the  financial  collapse ;  but  the  State  at  large  was  soon 
rapidly  accumulating  substantial  wealth  and  acquir¬ 
ing  an  independent  and  self-respecting  population.”* 

*Cooley,  Michigan,  p.  277.  By  special  permission  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Were  any  towns  platted  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the  pupils 
live  that  were  never  built  up  ?  If  so,  why  did  they  not  de¬ 
velop  ?  Why  was  the  local  town  or  city  located  where  it  is 
and  why  did  it  grow?  This  chapter  might  well  be  studied  in 
connection  with  Jackson’s  war  on  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  Panic  of  1837.  Why  are  banks  needed  ?  Why  should 
the  Government  regulate  them?  Were  there  any  “wild-cat” 
banks  in  your  vicinity  ?  What  kind  of  banks  do  we  have  now  ? 
Do  they  issue  any  of  our  paper  money?  Do  we  have  any  bank 
bills  as  paper  money  now? 
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“RAIL  AND  WATER"  AT  THE  “SOO” 


♦BRIDGE  OVER  THE  GRAND  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS 


CHAPTER  XXII 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 


WE  HAVE  seen  that  the  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  by  water  first  used  in  the  Michigan 
region  was  the  birch-bark  canoe,  and  that 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  waters  and  the 
numerous  streams  flowing  into  them  were  convenient 
highways  for  that  graceful  craft.  The  Indian  canoe, 
much  enlarged  by  the  white  man,  was  almost  the  only 
boat  used  by  the  fur  trader.  The  Indians  sometimes 
made  a  boat  called  a  pirogue  by  hollowing  out  a  large 
cottonwood  log.  These  were  sometimes  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long  and  capable  of  carrying  thirty  men.  The 
French  also  built  a  flat-bottomed  boat  with  pointed 
ends,  called  a  bateau. 

The  story  of  La  Salle’s  Griffin  and  its  untimely  fate 
has  also  been  told.f  For  many  years  after  its  mys¬ 
terious  disappearance  no  sailing  vessels  disturbed  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Lakes.  But  in  time  others  were 
built  until  their  white  sails  dotted  the  surface  of 
those  beautiful  bodies  of  water.  They  reached  the 

♦From  Wood’s  Michigan  Geography.  tChap.  V. 
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height  of  their  usefulness  as  schooners  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  lumber.  But  their  day  is  past.  “You  may  see 
a  schooner  now  and  then  plowing  lazily  through  one 
of  the  lower  Lakes  with  its  tattered  canvas  spread  to 
the  breeze.  It  is  the  pathetic  ghost  of  a  heroic  past, 
and  it  whispers  of  the  older  breed  of  lake  men  who 
dreamed  and  struggled  and  died,  but  first  made  their 
dreams  a  reality.”* 

An  account  has  likewise  been  given  of  the  coming 
to  Detroit  of  that  strange  craft,  the  Walk-in-the- 
Water.  Other  and  better  steamboats  succeeded  that 
pioneer  until  not  only  was  the  frail  canoe,  propelled 
by  the  hardened  muscles  of  the  canoe  men,  displaced 
as  the  means  of  transporting  men  and  their  goods,  but 
likewise  the  sailing  vessel,  depending  upon  the  fickle 
and  uncertain  winds,  was  all  but  driven  out  of  use. 

To-day,  while  the  inland  streams  and  lakes,  that 
were  of  much  importance  to  the  Indian  and  early 
settler  as  routes  of  travel  and  transportation,  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  and  are 
traversed  mostly  by  canoes,  rowboats,  and  launches 
for  purposes  of  pleasure,  the  Great  Lakes  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  important  highways  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  world. 

“The  canoe  served  its  purpose  for  fur  trade,  and 
the  schooner  for  lumber;  but  the  mineral  industries 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  a  little  later  the  grain  crops  of 
the  West,  demanded  a  different  kind  of  vessel.  With 
the  coming  of  steam  power  and  the  development  of 
the  ‘Soo’  Canal  came  into  being  the  style  of  vessel 
which  has  been  well  described  as  a  ‘steel  trough  with 
a  lid  on  it.’  These  vessels  are  built  solely  to  carry  as 


•The  Outlook.  July  11,  1917,  p.  406. 
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much  cargo  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  They  are 
huge  steel  freighters  five  and  six  hundred  feet  long, 
with  a  hold  whose  capacity  is  from  six  to  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  iron  ore  or  a  like  amount  of  wheat. 
Astern  is  the  machinery  with  a  smoke-stack  and  a 
row  of  cabins  visible  above  the  deck,  and  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  off — the  length  of  a  city  block — is 
the  deck-house,  containing  officers’  quarters  with  the 
wheel-house  and  bridge.  Within  this  house  is  in¬ 
variably  to  be  found  a  man  of  rare  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience.  To  the  casual  observer  the  narrow  lake 
passages  and  the  crowded,  winding  channels  and  flats 
of  the  rivers  would  seem  to  preclude  so  long  and  un¬ 
wieldy  a  craft,  but  the  lake  sailor  can  navigate  her 
with  the  string  of  barges  which  she  often  has  in  tow 
through  any  passage  with  skill  and  ease.  The  bows 
of  these  vessels  are  high  and  rounded  to  meet  and 
part  the  heavy  waves  of  the  frequent  lake  storms, 
and  the  whole  shell  is  built  with  special  regard  to 
strength,  both  to  resist  these  gales  and  to  bear  the 
impact  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  and  iron 
which  are  to  be  poured  from  grain  elevators  and  iron 
bins  into  their  holds.  A  crew  of  25  men  can  handle 
one  of  these  vessels,  but  they  have  no  easy  time  on 
long  stretches  between  ports.  They  must  be  ever  on 
the  alert  in  their  short,  swift  trips  from  lake  to  lake.”* 
Not  alone  for  the  transportation  of  iron  ore,  coal, 
grain,  flour,  lumber,  and  a  variety  of  other  freight  are 
the  Great  Lakes  the  greatest  waterway  in  the  world ; 
they  have  also  come  to  be  the  route  over  which  many 
passengers  travel  for  business,  health,  and  pleasure. 


’“Reprinted  from  Channing  and  Lansing’s  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,  pp. 
365-366.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
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Numerous  passenger  steamers  rivaling  the  best  of 
the  great  ocean  liners  in  size,  elegant  furnishings,  and 
modern  accommodations,  ply  between  the  many 
rapidly  growing  cities  and  the  attractive  summer  re¬ 
sorts  scattered  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  coast 
line.  Several  millions  of  passengers  are  carried  by 


HOW  A  GREAT-LAKES  FREIGHTER  WOULD  LOOK 
SAILING  OVER  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL 
From  the  Sault  Jubilee  Souvenir 


these  fine  vessels  every  year  and  so  well  are  they 
handled  that  almost  never  does  an  accident  happen. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  there  are 
no  dangers  connected  with  the  navigation  of  these 
mighty  inland  seas.  While  travel  and  the  carrying 
of  freight  upon  them  is  doubtless  as  safe  as  the  same 
occupations  upon  the  railroads,  and  while  a  passenger 
seldom  loses  his  life,  every  year  sees  its  shipwrecks 
and  takes  its  toll  of  lives  among  the  freight  boats. 
There  is  a  great  temptation  to  run  the  big  freighters 
as  late  in  the  season  as  possible  because  of  the  high 
freight  rates  and  the  large  amount  of  money  to  be 
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made  by  each  trip,  and  it  is  in  the  stormy  late  fall  and 
early  winter  with  their  dense  fogs  and  blinding  snow 
storms  that  the  greatest  loss  of  life  occurs. 

From  the  time  when  La  Salle’s  Griffin  met  its  un¬ 
known  fate  there  have  been  occasional  mysterious 
disappearances  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Among 
these  was  the  Bannockburn,  a  big  freighter  that  left 
Duluth  one  morning  several  years  ago  and  after  being 
sighted  the  next  evening  was  never  seen  again. 

“According  to  the  queer  twist  given  the  story  by 
the  sailors  of  the  inland  seas,  the  Bannockburn  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Flying  Dutchman  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Sometimes  at  night  when  the  chill  north 
wind  sweeps  across  the  swollen  bosom  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  and  the  stinging  ‘ice  devils’  fill  the  air,  the 
lookout  on  some  lonely  point  calls  loudly  to  his  com¬ 
panion  and  points  to  where  he  imagines  the  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  all  white  with  ice  and  ghostly  in  the  dark, 
is  slipping  through  the  black  mystery  of  the  lake. 

The  fine,  staunch  passenger  steamer  Chicora  left 
St.  Joseph  for  Chicago  one  stormy  night.  Although 
the  distance  is  not  great  and  the  route  not  many 
miles  from  land,  the  boat  disappeared  with  all  on 
board  and  no  trace  of  it  has  ever  been  found. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  mysterious 
disappearances,  of  terrible  disasters,  of  exciting  x  es- 
cues,  of  noble  acts  of  heroism.  During  the  twenty 
years  between  1878  and  1898  almost  6000  boats  were 
wrecked  on  the  Lakes,  and  nearly  1100  of  these  were 
total  losses.  Probably  no  equal  area  of  the  ocean 
contains  as  many  sunken  hulks  as  do  the  waters 


♦The  Outlook,  July  11,  1917,  p.  404. 
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washing  the  shores  of  Michigan;  and  many  of  these, 
doubtless  still  intact,  contain  the  skeletons  of  their 
crews  and  unspoiled  cargoes  of  great  value. 

The  Straits  of  Mackinac,  separating  Michigan’s  two 
peninsulas,  are  several  miles  wide.  Large  ferry  boats 
ply  back  and  forth  across  this  body  of  water,  carry- 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 

Ferry  Wawatam  going  to  release  a  smaller  ferry  (in  the  distance) 
caught  in  Mackinac  ice  floes 

ing  passenger  and  freight  cars,  which  are  run  on  and 
off  the  boats  without  being  unloaded. 

In  winter  time,  ice  two  or  three  feet  thick  forms 
at  the  Straits,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  during 
this  season  the  boats  could  not  run.  Not  so,  however. 
The  ferry  boats  have  been  so  constructed  that  they 
are  staunch  ice  crushers  and  they  can  break  their  way 
through  the  thick  ice  all  winter.  Powerful  engines 
drive  them  forward  with  great  force  and  the  strongly 
built  prows  run  upon  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  break 
it  off  in  huge  cakes.  Besides  the  wheel  at  the  stern 
which  propels  the  boat,  another  at  the  prow  is  so 
placed  as  to  suck  the  water  from  under  the  edge  of 
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the  ice,  and  the  weight  of  the  boat  easily  breaks  it  off. 

Ordinarily  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
channel  open  from  shore  to  shore  throughout  the 
winter.  The  greatest  trouble  is  usually  encountered 
in  early  spring  when  the  great  ice  fields  of  the  Lakes 
begin  to  break  up,  and  strong  winds  and  powerful 
currents  drive  huge  masses  of  ice  together,  closing 
the  boat  channel  and  forming  large  piles  or  windrows 
sometimes  several  feet  high  and  fathoms  deep. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  played  a  big  part  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Michigan,  not  alone  through  transportation 
but  also  by  modifying  the  climate  in  such  a  way  that 
the  western  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  receiving 
the  westerly 
winds  from 
off  LakeMichi- 
gan,  is  one  of 
thefinestfruit 
belts  in  the 
world,  raising 
unexcelled  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches, 
plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  a  great-lakes  floating  palace 

bGrriGS  in  ®ne  ^he  iar£est  inland  passenger  ships  in  the  world 
.  .  .  Courtesy  D.  &  C.  Navigation  Co. 

great  quanti- 

ties.  They  have  also  helped  to  make  the  State  the 
great  summer  resort  for  the  central  West.  Further¬ 
more  they  have  played  a  vital  part  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  United  States  and  even  of  the  civilized 
world  by  furnishing  cheap  transportation  for  many 
of  the  necessities  of  modern  life. 
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STAGES  IN  FRUIT-FARM  DEVELOPMENT,  GRAND  TRAVERSE  REGION 
From  Wood’s  Michigan  Geography 

On  land,  the  first  method  of  travel  was,  of  course, 
by  walking.  This  was  arduous  business  in  the 
almost  trackless  woods  of  Michigan.  The  white  man 
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usually  followed  trails  already  made  by  the  Indians 
who  had  likewise  availed  themselves  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  of  paths  made  by  the  larger  animals,  such  as 
deer  runways  or  buffalo  “traces.”  Trails,  marked  by 
the  white  man  at  first  by  blazed  trees,  were  later 
chopped  out  for  the  emigrant  wagon. 

Following  these  trails  was  no  pleasant  task  in 
summer,  beset  as  they  were 

with  swarms  of  stinging  flies  j  \  VtypesS 

of 

SN0WSH0ES 


and  annoying  mosquitos  and  an  J1J  occasional  poi¬ 
sonous  snake  in  the  low  places.  But  when  the  heavy 
snows  of  a  Michigan  winter  came,  the  trails,  covered 
to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  became  almost  impassable  for 
the  pedestrian  unless  equipped  with  snow-shoes. 


“Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  when 
the  snow  was  packed  or  crusted  over,  walking  was 
a  laborious  effort,  although  the  gait  was  rapid  and 
long  journeys  were  made  in  a  day.  But  upon  new- 
fallen  or  wet  snow  the  labor  was  multiplied  many 
fold,  as  the  heavy  shoes,  sinking  into  the  soft  de- 
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posit,  would  become  loaded  and  icy,  entailing  ex¬ 
hausting  and  irritating  fatigue.  Men  were  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  and  rest,  and  if  the  toes  of  the  feet 
became  sore,  as  they  were  liable  to  from  tightening  of 
the  thongs  by  dampness,  then  traveling  became  pos¬ 
itive  torture.  Woe  to  the  poor  fellow  who,  afflicted,  had 
to  keep  up  with  the  more  fortunate  members  of  the 
party.  Camp  must  be  reached  before  night  unless  the 
unhappy  one  chose  lying  out  on  the  trail  alone. 

“In  the  absence  ot  beaten  roads  or  trails,  snow- 
shoeing  was  the  only  mode  of  locomotion  in  that  new 
country.  If  one  wished  to  visit  a  neighbor,  go  to  the 
post-office  twenty  miles  distant,  or  undertake  a  long 
journey,  snow-shoes  were  the  only  things  available. 
The  ordinary  traveler,  the  doctor,  the  missionary,  used 
the  same  common  means  in  calls  of  mercy  or  business. 

“Bishop  Baraga,  when  a  simple  priest,  though  past 
his  prime,  used  to  travel  about  in  this  way  all  through 
the  Upper  Peninsula,”  continues  a  pioneer  of  that 
region,  “with  an  Indian  retainer  to  pack  his  pro¬ 
visions  and  blankets.  Many  a  cold  night  did  this 
zealous  man  of  God  sleep  out  in  the  snow,  freely 
enduring  all  the  hardships  of  the  great  wilderness. 
The  Methodist  minister,  Reverend  Pitzel,  had  youth 
on  his  side,  but  he  was  equally  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  the  Master,  and  undertook  long  journeys  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  isolated  Cornish  miners.”* 

Men  from  very  early  times  have  used  various 
animals  as  beasts  of  burden  and  as  motive  power  in 
transportation.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  animals 
for  this  purpose  has  been  man’s  faithful  companion, 


*  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XVII,  pp.  335-336. 
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the  dog.  Dogs  hitched  to  sledges  were  much  used  in 
northern  Michigan  in  an  early  day  during  the  winter 
when  boats  and  canoes  could  not  be  used. 

The  sledges  were  built  like  toboggans,  being  about 
ten  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide  with 
the  front  end  curved  up.  Usually  four  dogs  were 
hitched  tandem  to  each  sledge.  Regular  sledge  dogs 
were  of  a  peculiar  breed  with  small  heads,  long  noses, 
pointed  ears,  and  bushy  tails,  and  while  good  workers 
were  apt  to  be  cross  and  quarrelsome. 

Two  French-Indian  half-breeds  usually  accompanied 
each  team,  one  going  ahead  and  the  other  follow¬ 
ing,  driving  the  dogs  without  reins  but  by  voice 
and  whip.  Men  and  dogs  had  great  powers  of  en¬ 
durance,  making  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day  and  often 
sleeping  out  of  doors  at 
night.  Dog  sledges  were 
much  used  for  carrying 
the  mails.  At  one  time 
a  regular  two-weeks 
schedule  was  carried 
out  from  Saginaw  to 
Marquette,  the  distance 
of  the  route  following 
the  shores  on  the  ice 
being  about  six  hundred 
miles. 

While  dog  sledges  are 
still  employed  some¬ 
what  in  the  Upper  Pen¬ 
insula  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  they  are  now 


BISHOP  BARAGA 
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used  mostly  for  sport  and  fun.  Annual  races  are 
held  in  several  cities  of  that  region  and  these  have 
come  to  be  great  events  for  old  and  young  alike. 

As  soon  as  white  men  commenced  to  come  into 
Michigan  to  till  the  soil  and  to  make  settlements, 
horses  and  oxen  began  to  be  used  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  goods. 
Before  the  American  settlers  brought  in  their  oxen 
and  a  better  grade  of  horses,  the  animals  most  used 
in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  were  ponies  that  lived  in  a 
semi-wild  state. 

In  Detroit,  pavements  were  unknown  for  many 
years.  “The  soil  there  was  a  fine  black  dirt  mixed 
with  clay,  and  when  it  got  full  of  water,  especially 
in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  it  made  a  mud  of 
such  depth  and  adhesiveness  as  to  put  the  streets 
almost  out  of  service.  So  late  as  1838  a  passing 
pioneer  wrote  in  his  diary  (in  March) :  ‘The  middle 
of  the  street  is  so  constantly  stirred  up  by  the  carts 
that  it  is  a  sea  of  mud  so  deep  that  the  little  French 
horses  often  get  set  with  almost  an  empty  cart.’*  Mr. 
Farmer  in  his  history  of  Detroit  says  that  in  1851 
he  counted  at  one  time  there  fourteen  teams  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud.  There  were  in  this  period  few  if 
any  crosswalks,  and  foot  passengers  had  frequently 
to  use  a  horse  to  get  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other.  Lining  these  muddy  streets,  which  ex¬ 
tended  along  a  water  front  that  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature,  were  small,  low,  wooden  buildings, 
with  unpainted  fronts  and  moss-covered  roofs,  the 
best  buildings  in  the  city.  The  only  way  to  get  into 


*  See  note,  p.  157. 
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or  out  of  the  city  by  land  was  by  a  road  leading  along 
the  shore,  which  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  was 
scarcely  more  passable  than  the  city  streets.  By 
this  road  mail  was  brought  on  horseback,  once  a  week.* 
“In  winter,  the  streets  and  rivers  were  merry  with 
carioles  and  sleighs.  But  at  all  seasons,  the  favorite 
family  vehicle  for  safe  carriage  to  church  or  party 
was  a  common  one-horse  cart,  used  as  well  for  the 
most  homely  purposes  as  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
coach.  The  rude  box,  cushioned  with  hay  and  buffalo 
robes,  and  crowded  with  as  many  laughing  inmates 
as  could  find  room  on  its  spacious  floor,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  from  upsetting,  and  the  absence  of  springs 
was  usually  compensated  by  a  yielding  bed  of  mud, 
so  that  jolting  was  not  felt.  .  .  .  The  only  chance 
of  accident  was  from  the  loosening  of  the  staple  which 
held  down  the  box  in  front  and  was  meant  to  be  un¬ 
bolted  when  a  load  other  than  human  was  to  be 
tipped  out  at  the  back.  It  occasionally  happened  that 
a  mischievous  urchin  would  produce  this  catastrophe 
to  a  cartful  of  people,  but  never  with  tragic  results. ”t 
One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  travel  by  land 
in  early  years  was  the  lack  of  good  roads.  The  few 
roads  that  existed  were  merely  passageways  cut 
through  the  forest,  little  attention  being  given  to 
the  road-bed.  Sometimes  in  marshy  places  corduroys 
were  laid  down.  At  first  all  streams  must  be  forded. 

The  first  real  improvement  of  Michigan  roads  was 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
military  purposes.  The  War  of  1812  had  shown  the 
need  of  a  good  road  from  Detroit  to  the  Maumee 

»Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXXVIII,  p.  552. 
fCampbell,  Political  Hist,  of  Mich.,  p.  391. 
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River  and  in  1818  one  was  built.  By  1830  there  was 
a  road  along  the  entire  water  front  from  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Huron  to  the  site  of  Toledo.  The  first 
inland  road  was  built  by  Moravian  settlers  from  their 
village  where  Mt.  Clemens  now  stands  to  Detroit. 


CLAIMED  TO  BE  MICHIGAN’S  OLDEST  STAGE-COACH 
State  Hist.  Museum,  Lansing 


The  first  one  built  into  the  interior  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  followed  the  trail  from  Detroit  to  Saginaw  Bay. 

“The  most  important  of  the  inland  routes  during 
this  period,”  it  has  been  said,  “was  the  Chicago  road, 
which  grew  out  of  the  military  need  of  connecting 
the  forts  at  Detroit  and  Chicago.  This  road  in  its 
service  to  settlement  was  practically  an  extension 
of  the  Erie  Canal  and  was  to  become  a  great  axis 
of  settlement  in  southern  Michigan.  The  route  chosen 
was  marked  out  by  the  old  trail  which  the  Indians  had 
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beaten  hard  in  their  annual  visits  from  the  west  to 
receive  British  presents  at  Malden.  The  road  ran 
from  Detroit  in  almost  a  direct  line  to  Ypsilanti,  and 
entering  Lenawee  and  bending  there  due  west,  passed 
through  Hillsdale  and  Branch  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  St.  Joseph  County,  threaded  the  southern 
part  of  St.  Joseph  and  Cass  and  left  the  Territory 
through  the  southwestern  corner  of  Berrien.  The 


*OLD  COVERED  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  ST.  JOE  AT  MOTTVILLE 
G.  Fox  Collection  Courtesy  Mich.  Hist.  Commission 


stage  companies  improved  the  road  enough  to  get 
their  coaches  through  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Black  Hawk  war  that  serious  work  was  done  on  it 
by  the  Government  as  far  west  as  Cass  County. 
Harriet  Martineau  says  of  the  road  between  Detroit 
and  Ypsilanti  in  1836:  ‘Juggernaut’s  car  would  have 

*This  was  one  of  the  very  few  old  covered  wooden  bridges  left  in  Michigan, 
though  the  type  is  common  in  older  states.  It  was  built  in  1867,  supplanting 
an  older  one  erected  in  1845,  which  had  in  turn  superseded  the  original  bridge 
at  the  point  where  the  Chicago  Road  crossed  the  wide  St.  Joseph  at  a 
shallow  well-known  as  the  “Grand  Traverse.”  The  latter  bridge  was  built 
in  1833,  hardly  in  time  for  the  tramping  feet  of  the  soldiers  returning  from 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  but  just  in  time  for  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  of  William 
A.  Fletcher.  Michigan’s  first  circuit  judge  outside  of  Wayne  County  (see 
Heman’s  Hist,  of  Mich.,  p.  143).  The  site,  just  south  of  Young’s  Prairie 
must  have  witnessed  many  a  midnight  crossing  of  the  ford  by  fugitive 
slaves  in  U.  G.  R.  R.  days,  as  bridges  could  be  watched,  and  were  avoided 
by  the  guides  of  fleeing  negroes.  This  bridge  was  taken  down  in  1927. 
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been  broke  to  bits  on  such  a  road’;  beyond  Jonesville 
in  Hillsdale  County  it  was  ‘more  deplorable  than 
ever’ ;  occasionally  all  had  to  dismount  and  walk,  and 
then  ‘such  hopping  and  jumping;  such  slipping  and 
sliding;  such  looks  of  despair  from  the  middle  of  a 
pond ;  such  shifting  of  logs,  and  carrying  of  planks, 
and  handing  along  the  fallen  trunks  of  trees.’  A 
writer  in  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser  of  December 
24,  1836,  says  of  the  Detroit  end  of  the  road:  ‘The 
road  from  this  place  to  Ypsilanti  looks  at  certain 
times  as  if  it  had  been  the  route  of  a  retreating  army, 
so  great  is  the  number  of  wrecks  of  different  kinds  it 
exhibits’.”* 

Here  is  a  picture  of  life  along  that  famous  road  in 
the  early  days:  “Emerging  from  the  forest,  coming 
from  the  east,  would  appear  a  hardy  and  stalwart 
pioneer  in  the  prime  of  life,  guiding  the  ox-team, 
or  teams,  that  bore  along  all  of  the  family’s  personal 
effects.  His  boys  followed,  driving  perhaps  a  cow  or 
two,  and  a  few  pigs  and  sheep.  His  wife  and 
daughters,  tired  of  their  long  tramp  of  many  weary 
miles  through  the  woods  and  swamps  and  over  rough 
roads,  trudged  scatteringly  behind.  Sometimes  a 
hale,  white-haired  patriarch,  staff  in  hand,  with  head 
erect  and  firm  step,  would  march  at  the  head  of  the 
teams  or  among  the  grown-up  and  married  sons  and 
daughters,  undaunted  by  the  privations  and  hard¬ 
ships  that  he  knew  so  well  from  former  experiences, 
must  be  their  lot  in  their  new  homes  .  .  .  Following 
these  might  be  seen  others,  and  more  favored  im¬ 
migrants,  who  had  passed  less  time  on  the  way,  for 


♦Fuller,  Economic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Michigan,  pp.  325-326. 
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they  rode  in  covered  wagons  drawn  by  sleek  horses, 
indicating  owners  in  prosperous  circumstances.”* 
Another  important  road  for  the  pioneers  was  sur- 


The  frequent  choice 


of  the  sites  of  Indian  villages  for  white  settlements 
“and  the  close  relation  of  the  roads  to  the  trails  is 
evidence  of  the  essential  agreement  between  the  white 
man  and  the  red  man  on  some  of  the  conditions  favor¬ 
ing  primitive  settlement,”  writes  Dr.  Fuller.  “The 
concentration  of  trails  at  a  river  indicated  usually  a 
good  fording  place,  sometimes  caused  by  the  shal¬ 
lows,  often  by  rapids,  the  latter  affording  stepping 
stones  for  crossing.  At  the  rapids  fish  were  likely  to 
accumulate  in  passing  up-stream.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  being  usually  a  fertile  alluvium  and  easy  to 
cultivate,  an  Indian  village  was  likely  to  grow  up 
there,  and  with  the  interests  of  the  Indian  coincided 
those  of  the  fur  trader  in  making  this  the  chief  point 
of  their  trade.  It  was  an  important  coincidence  that 
these  points  on  the  rivers  afforded  usually  the  best 

•Reynolds,  History  of  Hillsdale  County,  p.  32. 
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water  power,  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  vital  consideration  to  the  white 
settler.”* 

Pioneers  sometimes  used  the  rivers  to  reach  de¬ 
sired  locations  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Grand  River  was  often  used  by  early  settlers  to  float 
their  supplies  and  families  in  flat-bottomed  boats 
from  Jackson  to  the  region  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Supplies  were  often 
brought  around  by 
the  Great  Lakes  to 
s  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  River  and 
up  that  river  to 
the  settlements. 
“In  1833  the 
goods  of  the 
first  settlers 
at  Ionia  were 
sentaroundby 
theLakes;the 
first  printing 
press  reached 
Grand  Rapids 

by  that  route,  being  brought  up  from  Grand  Haven  on 
the  ice  by  dog  sleds.  It  is  said  that  the  early  mer¬ 
chants  of  Ionia  used  to  figure  that  it  cost  less  to  get 
their  goods  over  the  whole  distance  of  the  Lakes  from 
New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River  than 
it  did  to  bring  them  from  that  point  to  Ionia.f 

Shortly  before  1830,  railroads  were  commencing 


THIS  STONE  MARKS  THE 

'OLD  TERRITORIAL  ROAD” 

ONE  OF  THE  TWO  TRAILS  CVER  WHICH 
IMMIGRATION  CAME  INTO  MICHIGAN 
BATTLE  CREEK  CHAPTER  0  A.  R. 
DEDICATES  IT  TO  THE 
fe,  PIONEERS  OF  CAlllOUN  COUNTY 

m-  -  '9t3  - 


BOULDER  MARKING  OLD  TERRITORIAL  ROAD 
At  Battle  Creek 


♦Fuller.  Economic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Mich.,  pp.  325 — 326.  flbid.,  420. 
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to  be  built  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  such  roads  in  Michigan  ran  from  De¬ 
troit  to  Ypsilanti,  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  and  from 
Detroit  to  Royal  Oak  and  then  on  to  Birmingham 
and  Pontiac,  and  were  built  just  about  the  time  that 
Michigan  became  a  State.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  a  few  miles  of  railroad  in  all  the  United  States. 
The  line  from  Toledo  to  Adrian  was  called  the  “Erie 
and  Kalamazoo  Railroad,”  and  ran  for  seven-eighths 
of  its  length  of  thirty-three  miles  through  an  un¬ 
broken  forest  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  way  through 
a  big  swamp  where  mosquitoes  and  malaria  bothered 
the  workmen  terribly.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Lake 
Shore  road  of  the  New  York  Central  system.  Its 
original  terminal  in  Adrian  is  marked  by  a  suitably 
inscribed  boulder  erected  by  a  woman’s  club  of  that 
city.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  people  of  Adrian 
when,  in  1837,  the  first  locomotive,  named  the 
Adrian,  arrived  in  that  town.  It  was  the  third  one 
that  was  running  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
first  in  the  Northwest.  The  road  from  Detroit  to 
Ypsilanti  was  named  the  “Detroit  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad,”  and  later  became  a  part  of  the  Michigan 
Central.  The  station  in  Detroit  was  on  the  spot 
where  the  city  hall  now  stands.  The  “Detroit  and 
Pontiac”  is  now  a  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system. 

To  us  who  are  accustomed  to  large  and  comfortable 
railway  cars  running  at  high  speed  and  long  freight 
trains  drawn  by  powerful  locomotives  over  tracks  ex¬ 
tending  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  railroads  and 
trains  of  the  early  days  would  seem  odd  indeed. 

These  early  roads  were  built  by  first  leveling  and 
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grading  the  ground  somewhat  and  then  laying  two 
rows  of  heavy  beams  or  logs  lengthwise  of  the  track. 
Across  these  “sleepers”  were  placed  wooden  ties. 
Upon  the  ties  were  laid  wooden  rails,  along  the  upper 
side  of  which  was  nailed  strap  iron  about  one-half 
inch  thick  and  two  and  one-half  inches  wide.  One  of 


FIRST  RAILROAD  IN  THE  WEST 
The  “Erie  &  Kalamazoo” 

Toledo  to  Adrian,  1837  Winter's  “History  of  Northwest  Ohio” 


the  most  common  accidents  of  early  railroading  was 
caused  by  the  ends  of  these  strap  irons,  nicknamed 
“snake-heads,”  getting  loose,  bending  up,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  the  floor  of  the  cars  or  throwing  them 
off  the  track. 

The  first  passenger  coach  on  the  Erie  and  Kala¬ 
mazoo  road,  called  the  Pleasure  Car,  was  top-heavy 
and  frequently  jumped  the  track.  “Passenger  trains 
had  an  engine  and  one  coach,  which  carried  about 
twenty  persons.  The  seats  were  benches  along  the 
sides  of  the  coach;  the  door  was  on  the  side;  there 
were  no  steps,  the  coaches  being  low  and  accessible 
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from  the  ground.  Later  on,  double-decker  coaches 
were  introduced;  the  upper  deck,  for  women,  was 
furnished  with  sheepskin-covered  seats;  while  the 
lower  deck,  for  the  men,  had  only  wooden  seats ;  these 
cars  could  carry  sixteen  passengers  on  each  deck.  The 
first  engines  were  of  about  twenty  horse-power,  and 
six  cars  made  a  good-sized  freight  train;  the  freight 
cars  held  only  about  two  tons.  The  first  train  crews 
consisted  of  a  fireman  and  an  engineer;  the  fuel  was 
wood  taken  from  the  forests  en  route;  water  for  the 
engine  was  procured  from  the  ditches.* 

At  first  the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses,  and  when 
steam  locomotives  were  introduced  they  were  a  great 
wonder  to  the  inhabitants,  who  came  from  far  and 
near  to  gaze  upon  them;  and  the  small  boys  were 
soon  imitating  the  peculiar  “toot”  of  the  whistle  as 
their  great-grandsons  afterwards  imitated  the  “honk” 
of  the  automobile  horn.  Ten  miles  per  hour  was  the 
greatest  speed  usually  attained.  Any  greater  speed 
would  have  been  dangerous  with  the  kind  of  road 
and  cars  then  in  use.  Men  sometimes  raced  their 
horses  with  the  locomotives  and  often  beat  the  iron 
steeds.  The  engineers  had  to  be  careful  in  starting 
from  every  station  and  look  back  to  see  if  they  had 
left  any  cars  behind,  as  the  couplings  were  easily 
broken.  It  was  several  years  before  trains  were  run 
at  night,  as  it  was  considered  too  dangerous. 

These  early  railroads  were  of  great  benefit  to  the 
pioneers.  For  instance,  before  the  first  one  reached 
Adrian  salt  sold  for  fifteen  dollars  per  barrel  and 


♦Fuller,  Economic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Michigan,  p.  82.  Mich.  Hist 
Colls.,  XXXVIII,  p.  495-496. 
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other  heavy  goods  in  proportion.  Soon  after,  the 
village  newspaper  advertised  “pure  Syracuse  salt  re¬ 
duced  to  the  very  low  price  of  $9  per  barrel.”  Set¬ 
tlers  came  to  Adrian  for  supplies  from  as  far  away 
as  White  Pigeon.  Frequently  as  many  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  ox  teams  could  be  seen  camped  out  over  night 
around  the  present  court-house  square,  waiting  to 
start  in  the  morning  with  loads  of  supplies  and  goods 
for  settlers  out  in  the  State. 

While  most  of  the  people  welcomed  the  railroads 
there  was  some  opposition  to  them,  as  there  usually 
is  to  all  improvements.  It  was  even  argued  by  certain 
farmers  that  these  new  roads  with  their  steam  loco¬ 
motives  would  make  oats  a  drug  on  the  market  be¬ 
cause  they  would  put  horses  out  of  business. 

But  sometimes  the  early  railroads  had  more  serious 
opposition  than  this.  As  they  at  first  were  not 
fenced  in,  livestock  frequently  wandered  upon  the 
track  and  were  killed.  So  long  as  the  State  owned  the 
railroads,  as  it  did  for  a  few  years,  the  owners  of  the 
animals  killed  were  paid  generously,  sometimes  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  stock  was  worth.  It  is  said 
that  the  farmers  living  along  a  track,  seeing  that  in 
this  way  they  could  obtain  the  highest  prices  for  their 
animals,  got  into  the  habit  of  driving  their  cows, 
horses,  and  hogs,  especially  the  old  and  diseased  ones, 
upon  the  track  and  feeding  them  there. 

After  the  Michigan  Central  was  sold  by  the  State 
to  a  company  and  “T”  rails  had  been  laid  and  larger 
locomotives  put  on,  trains  were  run  faster  and  many 
more  animals  were  killed.  At  first  the  company  paid 
a  fair  price  for  them;  but  coming  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  farmers  did  not  try  to  keep  their  stock  off 
the  track,  it  fenced  in  the  roadway  andannouncedfhat 
it  would  pay  only  half  the  value  of  any  animal  killed. 

The  farmers  did  not  like  this  and  commenced  to 
make  trouble  for  the  railroad  company.  Piles  of 
wood,  which  was  used  in  the  engines  in  those  days, 
were  burned;  station  buildings  were  injured;  sand 
was  put  into  the  journal  boxes  of  the  cars  so  that 
they  would  become  heated  and  delay  the  trains;  and 
switches  were  put  out  of  order.  In  some  places,  es¬ 
pecially  where  there  was  a  steep  grade,  the  women 
tried  out  the  tallow  and  lard  of  the  animals  killed 
and  the  men  greased  the  track  at  night.  This  was 
very  troublesome  to  the  railroad  men  as  they  could 
not  get  the  trains  up  the  grade  until  they  had  sanded 
the  track;  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
the  crew  of  a  train,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  pass¬ 
engers,  throwing  sand  on  the  track  for  a  mile  or  two, 
while  the  farmers  would  stand  around  laughing ;  and 
if  asked  by  the  railroad  men,  “Who  greased  our 
tracks?”  they  would  reply,  “Who  killed  our  stock?” 

After  a  while,  people  living  along  the  road,  es¬ 
pecially  between  Grass  Lake  and  Jackson,  began  to 
throw  stones  at  the  cars,  fire  guns  at  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  and  place  obstructions  on  the  track  to 
throw  the  trains  off.  It  became  necessary  at  night 
to  run  a  handcar  ahead  of  every  train  to  see  that 
the  track  was  clear.  Sometimes,  if  the  handcar  got 
too  far  ahead  of  the  train,  men  would  hurry  out  of  the 
bushes  and  place  a  log  or  other  obstruction  on  the 
track  after  the  handcar  passed. 

People  became  so  afraid  of  riding  on  the  railroad 
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that  the  business  was  seriously  injured  and  the  com¬ 
pany  made  up  its  mind  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trouble. 
Detectives  were  employed  and  they  proceeded  to  get 
in  with  the  conspirators  at  Leoni  and  Michigan 
Center.  So  well  did  they  do  this  that  one  of  them  was 
sent  by  the  enemies  of  the  railroad  to  burn  the  depot 


Old  Courthouse  «OLD  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  FREIGHT  DEPOT  Ladies'  Seminar 

At  Detroit 


at  Niles.  He  secretly  informed  the  railroad  officials 
of  the  plan,  so  that  when  he  set  fire  to  the  building 
they  had  men  near  at  hand  to  put  it  out. 

This  railroad  “war”  reached  its  climax  in  1851, 
when  the  large  freight  depot  of  the  Michigan  Central 
at  Detroit  was  burned.  It  was  found  out  by  the  detec¬ 
tives  that  it  had  been  set  afire  by  a  machine,  or  “slow- 
match,”  made  by  the  conspirators  at  Michigan  Center. 

When  the  railroad  officials  had  collected  sufficient 
evidence  and  were  ready  to  act,  they  sent  a  special 
train  from  Detroit  at  night  with  75  detectives 


♦Burton  Hist.  Colls. 
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and  deputy  sheriffs  to  arrest  the  conspirators 
at  Michigan  Center.  Reaching  that  place  about  mid¬ 
night,  the  officers  were  divided  into  squads  to  round 
up  the  suspected  men.  This  was  done  so  swiftly  and 
stealthily  that  the  inhabitants  were  taken  completely 

by  surprise.  One  after  an¬ 
other  the  prisoners  were 
brought  in  until  thirty-six 
had  been  put  under  arrest, 
when  the  train  returned  to 
Detroit  with  them. 


WHERE  UNCLE  SAM’S  FIRST  R.  F.  D.  STARTED  OUT 
When  Dobbin  Was  In  Flower 

Monument  at  Climax  Courtesy  Michigan  Historical  Commission 


This  raid  created  a  big  sensation,  and  the  ensuing 
trial,  which  lasted  several  months,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
most  noted  lawyers  of  Michigan  appeared  in  the 
case;  while  William  H.  Seward,  ex-governor  of  New 
York  and  one  of  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the 
United  States,  took  part  in  the  defense  of  the 
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accused.  Before  the  trial  was  finished,  two  of  the 
principal  prisoners  died  in  jail.  Several  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  convicted  and  sent  to  prison,  but  all 
were  pardoned  before  they  had  served  out  their  terms. 

Over  routes  where  once  only  Indian  trails  led,  runs 
many  a  car  on  steel  rails  today,  propelled  by  steam  or 
electricity.  Where  the  early  settler  made  slow  and 


THE  FIRST  ELECTRIC  CAR  IN  MICHIGAN 
And  third  in  the  United  States 

Installed  at  Port  Huron  1886,  thirty  years  after  Thomas  A.  Edison 
•  lived  there  as  a  train-boy. 

Courtesy  Michigan  Historical  Commission 

laborious  progress  with  his  oxen  or  horses,  dragging 
the  heavily  laden  wagon  through  deep  mud-holes  and 
over  rough  corduroys,  now  run  thousands  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  graveled  and  paved  turnpikes,  carrying 
their  occupants  in  comfort  as  far  in  an  hour  as  the 
pioneer  might  hope  to  travel  in  two  or  three  days. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  state  of  Michigan  borrowed 
$50,000,000  for  the  construction  of  improved  roads. 


THE  MOTOR  AGE 

Underwood  &  Underwood,  1924 

sulas.  As  fast  as  possible  cement  pavement  is  being 
laid  on  the  most-used  roads,  while  others  are  heavily 
graveled,  and  scraped  frequently  to  keep  them  hard 
and  smooth.  In  winter  the  snow  is  removed  from 
many  of  them  by  plows  and  scrapers  propelled 
by  powerful  motors.  Well-placed  signs  make  travel 
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And  every  year  now  many  millions  more  are  spent  by 
the  State,  aided  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  con¬ 
structing  “trunk”  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  two  penin- 
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safer  and  keep  the  motorist  from  losing  his  way. 
Many  roads  not  “trunk”  lines  are  maintained  in  good 
condition  by  county  authorities.  The  Highway  De¬ 
partment  at  Lansing,  now  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  State  Government,  issues  a  map  every  month 
reporting  highway  conditions.  To  build  and  main¬ 
tain  roads,  all  gasoline  sold  in  the  State  is  taxed. 

As  roads  have  become  better,  auto-busses  have 

come  into  common  use, 


not  only  in  transport¬ 
ing  passengers  in  cities 
but  also  in  carrying 
people  between  cities, 
villages,  and  the  rural 
districts.  So  convenient 
are  they  that  a  large 
part  of  the  passenger 
traffic  is  now  carried 
by  them.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  freight  are 
also  transported  over¬ 
land  by  motortrucks. 

In  the  days  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  French 
in  Michigan  the  nu¬ 
merous  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  two 
peninsulas  furnished 
highways  for  their 
fur-trading.  Later  they  became  indispensable  as 
a  means  of  getting  the  vast  crop  of  pine  logs  to  mill 


A  140,000-VOLT  ELECTRIC 
TRANSMISSION  LINE 
'  Consumers  Power  Company 
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and  to  market.  Afterwards  they  ground  the  grain  for 
the  early  settlers.  Today  they  are  rapidly  being- 
harnessed  to  develop  a  tremendous  electrical  power 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  our  electric  railways,  light  our 
buildings,  heat  our  houses,  cook  our  food,  and  drive 
the  wheels  of  industry  in  many  a  factory. 

At  first,  individuals  and  small  companies  developed 
this  power.  Today  it  is  being  done  by  a  few  large 
companies  who  are  buying  out  the  smaller  companies, 
building  large  dams,  connecting  all  power  stations 
by  one  wide-spreading  network  of  cables  and  wires, 
and  giving  a  steady  and  reliable  service.  So  far,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  enormous  energy  of  the  streams 
has  been  utilized.  And  it  is  a  source  of  power  that 
is  inexhaustible. 

And  how  about  transportation  through  the  air? 
It  would  take  one  gifted  with  prophetic  vision  to  tell. 
Already  people  are  going  from  place  to  place  in  Michi¬ 
gan  by  means  of  the  aeroplane,  cities  are  already  pro¬ 
viding  landing  fields,  aggressive  development  work 
has  commenced  at  Dearborn,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  read  this  will  soon  be  traveling  in 
that  way  as  an  every-day  occurrence. 


r 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

When  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  locality  of  the 
school  ?  When  and  where  were  the  first  railroads  in  the  United 
States?  Who  invented  the  locomotive?  How  many  miles  of 
railroad  has  Michigan  now?  Why  do  the  westerly  winds 
blowing  over  Lake  Michigan  make  the  western  part  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  such  a  good  fruit  belt?  The  children  will 
be  interested  in  reading  accounts  of  other  shipwrecks  in  some 
of  the  references  given  at  end  of  this  chapter.  Children 
living  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  doubtless  can 
tell  of  others.  What  is  a  corduroy  road?  The  history  of  the 
old  “Chicago  Road”  would  be  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls 
living  along  it  and  would  be  a  good  topic  for  special  reports. 
Another  good  subject  for  special  study  would  be  the  history 
of  the  railroad  along  which  the  children  live. 
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THE  FOUR  GREAT  LOCKS  IN  OPERATION 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  “SOO”  CANAL  AND  LOCKS 

THE  Upper  Peninsula  was  given  to  Michigan 
by  Congress,  it  will  be  remembered,*  partly 
to  pacify  her  people  for  the  loss  of  Toledo  and 
a  strip  of  territory  on  the  south.  Although  they  did 
not  like  to  have  the  boundary  dispute  settled  in  this 
way  they  soon  set  about  developing  the  resources  of 
the  northern  country. 

If  this  were  to  be  done  to  any  large  extent,  some 
way  must  be  found  to  overcome  the  great  hindrance 
to  navigation  caused  by  the  rocky  rapids  and  falls 
in  the  St.  Marys  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  was 
known  that  copper  existed  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region  and  deposits  of  iron  were  soon  discovered,  but 
these  valuable  ores  would  be  almost  worthless  unless 
means  were  found  of  getting  boats  past  the  rapids. 

Canoes,  of  course,  could  be  carried  around  the 
falls,  and  small  vessels  had  sometimes  been  carried 
over  on  rollers  or  a  well-greased  track  of  timbers. 
One  or  two  boats  had  even  tried  to  run  the  rapids,  but 
had  come  to  grief  upon  the  rocks  in  the  swift  current. 


*P.  226. 
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Governor  Mason,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  after  Michigan  became  a  State,  recommended 
that  a  canal  be  built  at  the  “Soo”.  The  Legislature 
responded  by  making  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
for  surveys  and  plans.  These  were  made  and  reported 
to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  and  a  further  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $25,000  was  made  to  carry  on  the  work. 


OLD  BLOCKHOUSE  AT  THE  “SOO” 

Northwest  Fur  Company  From  Moore’s  "History  of  Michigan” 

A  contract  for  digging  a  canal  around  the  rapids 
was  let,  and  in  1839  the  contractor  arrived  on  the 
ground  with  workmen,  tools,  and  provisions,  but  he 
met  with  unexpected  opposition. 

There  was  a  United  States  fort  at  the  “Soo”  called 
Fort  Brady,  garrisoned  by  a  small  body  of  troops. 
A  mill-race  and  a  saw-mill  had  been  constructed  for 
their  use.  The  mill-race  had  not  been  used  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  saw-mill  was  a  useless  and 
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dilapidated  affair.  It  chanced  that  the  line  of  the 
proposed  ship  canal  crossed  the  old  mill-race  and  so 
made  it  necessary  that  the  latter  be  filled  up. 

When  the  contractor  arrived  upon  the  scene,  he 
was  informed  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Brady  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  the  work  as  it 
would  interfere  with  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
contractor  set  his  men  at  work. 

The  commander  of  the  troops  now  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  fully  armed,  and  ordered  the 

work  to  cease.  When  the  con¬ 
tractor  refused  to  recognize 
his  authority,  the  soldiers 
drove  the  workmen  away  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  Legislature  of  Michi¬ 
gan  sent  a  vigorous  protest  to 
Washington  against  this  in¬ 
terference  and  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  to  grant  aid 
in  the  construction  of  a  canal. 
But  the  members  of  that  body 
were  not  interested  in  a  pro¬ 
ject  so  far  away  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  they  did  not  realize 
the  great  riches  of  the  Lake 
Superior  country  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  St.  Marys  River  as  a  route  of  com¬ 
merce.  Even  the  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  op¬ 
posed  the  building  of  the  canal,  because  it  would  cost 
a  great  amount  of  money  and  there  was  no  need  for  it. 
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The  location,  he  said,  was  beyond  the  remotest  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States,  and  the  building  of  a  canal 
there  would  be  as  useless  as  to  build  one  on  the  moon. 
After  the  discovery  of  rich  beds  of  copper  and  iron 
ore  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  however,  Congress  be¬ 
came  more  interested  in  that  region  and  granted 
750,000  acres  of  public  land  to  Michigan  to  aid  in 
building  a  canal. 

At  this  time  there  was  stopping  at  the  “Soo”  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  T.  Harvey.  He 
was  employed  by  an  eastern  firm;  but  his  health 
failing,  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  to 
regain  it  and  to  find  out  what  he  could  about  ore 
deposits  and  the  chance  of  developing  mining.  When 
the  news  reached  the  “Soo”  that  Congress  had  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  there, 
Harvey  asked  his  firm  to  let  him  engage  in  the  work. 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  a  lock  in  the  canal 
necessary  to  get  vessels  past  the  falls  would  be  large 
enough  for  all  time  if  made  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long.  But  Harvey  became  convinced  that  this 
would  be  too  small.  He  went  before  the  Legislature 
with  plans  for  a  lock  at  least  one  hundred  feet  longer, 
which  would  make  it  the  largest  lock  in  the  world. 
His  plans  were  ridiculed,  as  the  largest  boat  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  only  one  hundred  find  sixty-seven 
feet  long.  But  the  young  man  finally  got  his  plans 
adopted  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  undertaking  was  a  tremendous  one  for  those 
days.  There  was  only  a  small  settlement  of  whites, 
Indians,  and  half-breeds  at  the  “Soo.”  The  surround¬ 
ing  country  for  many  miles  was  a  vast  wilderness. 
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It  was  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  and 
still  farther  to  machine  shops  of  sufficient  capacity. 
The  steamboats  on  the  Lakes  were  slow,  and  it  took 
six  weeks  to  get  an  answer  from  a  letter  to  New  York. 
The  powder  for  blasting  the  rocks  as  well  as  many 
other  supplies  and  implements  had  to  be  brought 
from  the  far  eastern  States.  Laborers  could  not  be 
obtained  near  at  hand,  so  agents  were  sent  to  New 
York  to  engage  recently  arrived  immigrants. 

Harvey  showed  great  energy  and  efficiency.  At 
Detroit  he  purchased  lumber  and  provisions,  horses, 
wagons,  tools,  and  many  other  necessary  supplies; 
and  when  his  four  hundred  laborers  arrived  from  New 
York,  he  put  them  on  a  steamer  and  proceeded  to  the 
“Soo”.  He  loaded  the  wagons  on  board  with  lumber, 
and  as  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  dock  he  had  the 
horses  hitched  to  them  and  started  for  the  site  of  his 
camp.  In  forty-eight  hours  he  had  rough  houses 
ready  for  his  men  and  meals  were  being  served. 
Harvey  himself  dug  the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  and 
wheeled  away  the  first  wheelbarrow  load. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties  the  work  progressed 
much  better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  the 
winter  the  temperature  was  on  many  days  as  low  as 
thirty-five  degrees  below  zero.  There  was  great 
danger  of  thd  workmen’s  ears  and  faces  being  frozen. 
To  prevent  their  being  rendered  unfit  for  work  in  this 
way  men  were  stationed  along  the  line  of  work  to 
watch  them,  and  when  a  man’s  ears  or  face  showed 
indications  of  freezing,  he  was  seized  by  one  of  the 
watchmen  and  rubbed  vigorously  with  snow. 

At  one  time  “an  epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out  and 
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about  one-tenth  of  the  workmen  died  with  the  disease. 
This  was  a  difficulty  which  required  much  tact  to 
overcome.  If  the  real  conditions  had  been  known 
there  would  have  been  a  panic  among  the  laborers 
and  work  on  the  canal  would  have  been  delayed.  To 
prevent  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease  was  kept  from  the  workmen.  The  sick  were 
cared  for  in  rude  hospitals  which  were  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  canal.  The  dead  were  removed 
from  these  hospitals  and  buried  secretly  at  night. 
Owing  to  these  precautions,  the  terrible  decrease  in 
their  numbers  was  not  generally  known,  and  the  work 
progressed  day  after  day  as  if  nothing  like  a  pesti¬ 
lence  was  among  them.”* 

At  another  time,  when  nearly  all  of  the  laborers 
went  on  a  strike,  Harvey  hid  the  provisions  in  the 
woods.  As  the  men  could  not  get  enough  to  eat,  they 
returned  to  work  in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  Congress  granted  land  for  building  the  canal, 
it  allowed  three  years  for  Michigan  to  get  ready  to 
begin  it  and  ten  years  for  its  completion.  Harvey 
was  such  a  good  manager  that  it  was  finished  in  less 
than  two  years.  April  19,  1855,  Harvey  opened  the 
gate  and  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  flowed  into  the 
canal,  and  boats  were  soon  passing  up  and  down 
through  the  locks.  The  cost  of  this  great  work  was 
a  little  less  than  a  million  dollars. 

Harvey  had  constructed  two  locks,  each  350  feet 
long,  100  feet  in  width,  and  13  feet  in  depth.  These 
were  the  largest  locks  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

The  canal  remained  under  the  control  of  Michigan 


♦Hollands,  When  Mich.  Was  New,  p.  224. 
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until  1881,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  that  year,  a  new  lock,  known  as 
the  Weitzel  lock,  was  opened  for  traffic.  This  is  515 
feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  16  feet. 


PASSAGE  OF  AN  ICE-CLAD  WHALEBACK 


It  cost  the  United  States  Government  over  two  million 
dollars.  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  a  Detroit  paper  of 
that  time  the  statement  of  a  lake  captain  that  the 
Weitzel  lock  was  four  times  larger  than  would  ever 
be  needed  and  protesting  the  needless  expense. 

But  this  new  lock  was  soon  found  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  growing  traffic  to  and  from  Lake 
Superior,  so  the  locks  built  by  Harvey  were  torn  out 
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and  a  much  larger  one  built  in  their  place.  This  is 
called  the  Poe  lock,  and  is  800  feet  long,  100  feet 
wide,  and  21  feet  deep.  Its  cost  was  about  $3,000,000. 

Still  the  traffic  through  the  canal  increased  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  and  the  great  freight  boats  of  the  Lakes 
were  built  so  large  that  even  the  gigantic  Poe  lock, 
together  with  the  Weitzel  lock  and  a  large  one  that 
had  been  built  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  could 
not  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  and  still 
larger  ones  have  since  been  constructed.  The  third 
United  States  lock  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1914. 
It  is  1,350  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  has  a  least 
depth  of  241/2  feet  at  low  water.  Electric  power  is 
used  for  operating  the  gates. 

To  accommodate  the  growing  commerce  and  delay 
it  as  little  as  possible,  the  United  States  Government 
completed  still  another  immense  lock  in  1918. 

This  latest  lock  lies  just  north  of  its  three  compan¬ 
ion  locks  and  nearest  St.  Marys  Falls.  It  required  over 
two  years  for  building  and  cost  $3,500,000.  It  is  1,700 
feet  long.  The  distance  between  the  gates  of  the 
lock  chamber  is  1,350  feet,  in  comparison  with  the 
1,000  feet  chambers  of  the  Panama  Canal  locks.  Two 
of  the  longest  lake  freighters  placed  end  to  end  may 
be  lifted  twenty  feet  at  one  time,  only  one  lift  being 
necessary  to  raise  a  vessel  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Superior.  The  walls  of  the  lock  are  made  of  cement. 
They  are  seventy-five  feet  high,  twenty-six  feet  thick 
at  the  bottom  and  tapering  off  to  eight  feet  at  the  top. 

Figures  fail  to  give  much  of  an  idea  of  the  immense 
traffic  that  now  goes  through  these  locks.  Through 
them  passes  “the  commerce  of  a  mighty  empire, — 
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the  varied  merchandise  of  the  East;  the  iron  of 
Duluth  and  Marquette  and  the  copper  of  Keweenaw; 
the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  the  Virginias ; 
the  grain  of  the  Dakotas  and  Manitoba ;  the  lumber  of 
a  continent,” — a  tonnage  ten  times  the  volume  carried 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  twice  that  of  London 
and  Liverpool  combined.  The  tonnage  carried  through 
the  Panama  Canal  during  the  year  1925-1926  was 
26,037,448  tons ;  while  that  through  the  “Soo”  canal 
has  reached  91,888,219  tons  in  a  single  year. 

The  opening  of  the  “Soo”  canal  was  one  of  the 
greatest  events  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  to  carry 
heavy  and  bulky  freight  by  water  than  by  rail  that 
the  ability  to  ship  large  cargoes  from  Lake  Superior 
ports  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  eastward  has 
transformed  in  many  ways  the  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  changed  her  position  among  nations. 

Because  of  that  canal  “enormous  ore  pits  deepen 
before  the  steam  shovel  on  the  Mesaba  Range ;  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  farms  spring  into  cultivation  on  the 
western  prairies.  The  flour  ground  yesterday  at  Du¬ 
luth  or  Minneapolis  finds  a  waiting  market  a  few  days 
hence  in  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Rome.  Bread  is 
cheaper  in  a  multitude  of  foreign  and  domestic  homes 
because  of  that  canal;  it  lessened  the  cost  of  the 
homes  themselves.  These  narrow  walls  made  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Gary  possible ;  our  mighty  ironclads  sailed 
this  inland  waterway  before  they  sniffed  the  salt; 
the  locomotives  of  Brazil  rode  through  these  locks, 
and  so  did  the  rails  that  bear  them.  They  have 
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turned  the  old-time  luxuries  into  common  neces¬ 
sities,  and  have  made  present  luxuries  possible.”* 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Great  Lakes  fur¬ 
nish  one  of  the  greatest  transportation  routes  in  the 
world.  Some  of  their  natural  obstacles  to  heavy 
traffic,  such  as  the  rapids  in  St.  Marys  River,  the 
ledge  of  rocks  at  Lime  Kiln  Crossing  in  the  Detroit 
River,  and  shallow  harbors  along  the  shores,  have  been 
partly  overcome  by  the  skill  of  man. 

But  for  a  few  even  greater 
hindrances  to  navigation,  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  would  today  be  ply¬ 
ing  our  Lakes.  Such  barriers 
exist  at  Niagara  Falls  and  in  the 


OCEAN  AND  LAKE  VESSELS  COMPARED 
Below:  An  “Ocean  Greyhound.”  Inset:  Lake  Freighter  Passing  Locks 

numerous  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  However, 
the  American  and  Canadian  governments  are  now 
planning  jointly  to  make  deeper  and  wider  canals 
around  the  obstructions  and  to  build  locks  big  enough 
so  that  the  largest  vessels  may  carry  commerce  across 
the  Atlantic  and  to  the  ports  of  the  world.  This  is  a 
gigantic  undertaking  that  will  cost  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  When  it  is  accomplished,  the  fifty- 
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odd  lake  ports  of  Michigan  will  become  “ocean  ports,” 
and  shipping  will  be  greatly  increased  and  cheapened. 

Another  matter  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
dwellers  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
those  who  do  business  upon  their  waters  is  that  an 
immense  volume  of  water  is  diverted  constantly  from 
the  Lakes  through  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 

This  canal  was  built  shortly  after  the  World’s  Fair 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  sewage  of  Chicago 
into  the  Desplaines,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi  rivers 
instead  of  emptying  it  into  Lake  Michigan,  from 
which  the  city  draws  its  water  supply.  It  is  now 
claimed  that  taking  so  much  water  from  the  Lake 
in  order  to  make  a  sufficient  current  in  the  Drainage 
Canal  is  lowering  the  level  of  the  water  in  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  and  hindering  navigation. 

And  so  one  problem  leads  to  another!  These 
matters  will  have  to  be  settled  by  engineers  and  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
the  meantime  the  people  of  Michigan  are  greatly 
concerned. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Explanation  of  how  locks  operate  in  lifting  or  lowering 
a  vessel  from  the  level  of  one  lake  to  that  of  the  other  should 
be  made.  It  might  be  well  to  assign  this  to  some  boy  of 
mechanical  ability.  A  further  study  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes  could  be  made.  The  “Soo”  locks  and  Panama 
locks  might  be  compared  further.  Did  the  “Soo”  locks  help 
to  win  the  World  War?  How  does  this  tonnage  compare  with 
the  total  of  that  of  Panama  and  Suez  ? 
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♦ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 
“Under  the  Oaks  at  Jackson” 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

MICHIGAN  IN  SLAVERY  DAYS 

IT  MAY  SURPRISE  those  who  read  this  to  learn 
that  slavery  once  existed  in  Michigan.  The 
earliest  slaves  were  Indians,  bought  from  other 
Indians  who  had  captured  them  in  war.  But  after 
a  time  negro  slaves  were  bought  by  residents  of 
Detroit  from  bands  of  Indians  who  had  stolen 
them  from  plantations  in  the  South.  Others  were 
brought  in  by  people  coming  from  slave  States.  In 
1782  there  were  179  slaves  in  Detroit. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  1787  Congress  forbade  slavery 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  of  which  Michigan  was  a 
part,  but  a  few  slaves  were  still  held  under  old  treaties 
and  in  spite  of  the  law. 

As  a  rule  these  slaves  were  well  treated  by  their 
masters  and  were  well-behaved  and  faithful.  A  negro 
woman,  however,  at  one  time  was  executed  for  the 
theft  of  six  guineas.  Sometimes  a  slave  brought 

♦From  “The  Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler,”  Detroit  Post  and  Tribune,  1880. 
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a  good  price  in  Detroit.  In  1793,  a  negro  boy  twelve 
years  old  was  sold  at  auction  for  $532.50. 

As  late  as  1807,  Judge  Woodward  refused  to  free 
a  negro  man  and  woman,  holding  that  they  were 
legally  slaves  under  an  old  treaty.  It  is  said  that 
Governor  Mason  brought  slaves  with  him  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  were  a  few  slaves 
remaining  down  nearly  to  the  time  when  Michigan 
became  a  State  in  1837. 

A  few  years  before  that  time  there  took  place  in 
Detroit  what  is  known  as  “The  Negro  Riot.”  A 
negro  named  Blackburn  and  his  wife,  who  had  run 
away  from  Kentucky,  were  arrested  and  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  their  master.  They  were  put  into 
jail  to  await  a  chance  to  send  them  back  south  by 
steamboat,  but  the  woman  managed  to  escape. 

The  colored  people  of  the  city  became  very  much 
excited  over  the  matter  and  determined  to  rescue 
Blackburn.  They  gathered  before  the  jail  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  break  into  the  building,  overpower  the  sheriff, 
and  liberate  the  prisoner.  For  a  day  or  two  colored 
people  stormed  the  jail  and  paraded  the  streets  until 
the  white  people  were  thoroughly  alarmed.  Exagger¬ 
ated  reports  were  spread  abroad  until  a  panic  seized 
the  inhabitants.  “Business  was  at  a  standstill. 
Women  dared  not  venture  out  of  doors.  Merchants 
put  up  their  shutters,  shoved  the  bolts  into  place, 
and  stood,  gun  in  hand,  in  their  darkened  shops, 
guarding  their  goods.” 

The  sheriff  with  a  small  guard  attempted  to  elude 
the  negroes  and  take  his  prisoner  to  a  steamboat. 
But  his  plan  was  discovered,  and,  “armed  with  clubs 


LAURA  HAVILAND 

Statue  and  Memorial  Fountain  At  Adrian  Courtesy  State  Hist.  Museum 
The  only  statue  erected  to  a  woman,  in  the  State. 
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and  stones,  and  in  a  few  instances  with  weapons  of 
a  deadlier  sort,  the  howling  concourse  set  upon  the 
little  posse.  The  cart  in  which  Blackburn  was  being 
conveyed  was  surrounded  and  further  progress 
stopped;  shots  were  fired,  and  the  sheriff  fell,  blood 
streaming  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  chest.  Black- 
bum  was  seized  by  his  friends,  unbound,  and  with 
crys  of  joy  escorted  to  the  river,  where  were  canoes 
which  conveyed  him  and  his  adherents  safely  to  the 
Canadian  shore.”* 

THE  “UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD” 

Many  slaves,  escaping  from  the  slave  States  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  to  Canada,  came  through 
Michigan,  where  they  found  a  strong  anti-slavery 
sentiment  and  many  people  willing  to  help  them  on 
their  way.  This  was  true  especially  after  the  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  had  been  passed  by 
Congress,  which  was  intended  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
slaveholders  to  secure  their  runaway  slaves,  and 
which  provided  severe  penalties  of  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  anyone  who  helped  them  to  escape.  Dif¬ 
ferent  lines  of  the  “Underground  Railroad”  ran  across 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  with  many  “stations” 
where  the  fugitives  could  find  concealment,  food,  and 
aid  in  helping  them  along.  People  would  hide  them 
during  the  daytime  in  cellar,  attic,  or  barn  and  at 
night  hitch  up  a  team  and  carry  them  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  toward  Canada,  leaving  them  at  another 
“station”  where  they  would  be  safe. 

The  Quakers  were  strongly  opposed  to  slavery  and 


♦Lawrence,  The  Wolverine,  p.  244.  Copyright  1904  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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were  usually  actively  engaged  in  aiding  fugitive 
slaves.  One  of  this  sect,  Laura  Haviland,  had  many 
an  exciting  adventure  in  conducting  numerous  black 
people  to  her  home  and  school  in  Lenawee  county. 

Battle  Creek  became  a  well  known  central  station 
on  the  Underground  Railroad.  It  was  the  home  of 
Sojourner  Truth,  the  famous  ex-slave  who  traveled 
widely  about  the  United  States,  giving  talks  on 
abolition  and  religion,  selling  her  photograph,  and 
getting  the  autographs  of  such  noted  men  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  and  General  Grant. 

At  Battle  Creek,  also,  lived  Erastus  Hussey,  a 
Quaker,  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railroad  in  Michigan.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Hussey  secreted  and  fed  over  a  thousand  colored 
persons  and  helped  them  on  to  the  next  station  at 
Marshall.  “We  had  passwords,”  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
“the  one  commonly  used  being,  ‘Can  you  give  shelter 
and  protection  to  one  or  more  persons  ?’  Some  of  the 
slaves  were  frightened  upon  their  arrival,  while 
others  were  full  of  courage  and  joy.  From  one  to 
four  usually  came  along  together.  At  one  time  forty- 
five  came  down  on  us  in  a  bunch.  It  was  when  the 
Kentucky  slave  owners  made  a  raid  upon  the  slaves  at 
the  famous  Quaker  settlement  in  Cass  county.  I  ex¬ 
pected  every  day  to  be  arrested,  but  I  escaped  all  legal 
proceedings. 

“I  could  tell  hundreds  of  interesting  incidents.  One 
day  a  slave  woman  who  had  been  here  about  a  week 
was  assisting  my  wife  with  her  work  when  a  party 
of  slaves  drove  up.  Among  the  number  was  a 


♦Burton  Historical  Colls. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  SOJURNER  TRUTH 
Mich.  Historical  Commission 

Prom  one  of  the  photographs  the  famous  ex-slave  offered  for  sale  at  her  meet¬ 
ings.  The  Great  Emancipator  is  showing  her  a  Bible  given  him  by  the 
colored  people  of  Baltimore.  Taken  at  the  White  House  Oct.  29,  1864. 
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daughter  whom  she  had  not  seen  in  ten  years.  The 
recognition  was  mutual  and  the  meeting  a  very  af¬ 
fecting  sight.  One  slave  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  were  overtaken  by  the  slave  catchers  in 
Indiana.  The  fugitive  put  up  a  hot  fight  with  the 
southerners  while  his  wife  and  children  escaped  to 
the  woods.  In  the  fight  the  negro  was  shot  in  the 
leg.  The  men  brought  him  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
while  they  were  eating  their  dinner  they  left  him 
in  charge  of  the  landlord’s  young  son.  The  little 
fellow  whispered  to  the  darkey,  ‘Uncle,  do  you  think 
that  you  can  run?  If  so,  the  woods  are  only  forty 
yards  away.  You  had  better  run.’  And  he  did, 
although  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  When  the  slave 
catchers  came  out  from  dinner  and  found  that  the 
fugitive  had  escaped  they  were  furious  and  their  rage 
knew  no  bounds.  The  little  boy  looked  very  meek  and 
said  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  stop  such  a 
great,  big  man.  The  slave  overtook  his  family  at 
Schoolcraft  and  they  came  on  here  together.  He  was 
suffering  severely  from  his  wound,  but  I  hustled  him 
and  his  family  through  to  Canada.”* 

One  of  the  most  noted  episodes  connected  with  fu¬ 
gitive  slaves  in  Michigan  occurred  at  Marshall.  Adam 
Crosswhite,  a  mulatto,  his  wife,  and  five  children  lived 
in  a  little  cottage  in  the  village  of  Marshall.  The 
parents  and  the  four  children  were  fugitive  slaves 
from  Kentucky;  while  the  youngest  child,  born  in 
Marshall,  was  free  under  the  laws  of  Michigan.  Cross¬ 
white  was  intelligent,  industrious,  and  a  good  citizen. 
“He  had  purchased  his  home  and  was  paying  for  it 
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by  installments,”  writes  the  gentleman  whose  account 
we  are  following.  “If  not  the  original  George  Harris 
of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  he  belonged  to  the  same  type 


of  manhood  and  he  had  made  many  friends  in  the 
little  hamlet.  About  forty  colored  people,  some  slave 
and  some  free-born,  then  lived  in  the  village. 

“Rumors  had  been  afloat  and  fears  had  been  enter- 
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tained  that  this  family  would  be  kidnapped  or  cap¬ 
tured  and  returned  to  bondage,  which  resulted  in  an 
understanding  between  Crosswhite  and  his  friends 
that  should  such  an  attempt  be  made,  he  would  fire 
a  gun  as  an  alarm  and  that  all  should  be  on  the  alert.” 

One  day  a  young  man  arrived  in  Marshall  who 
claimed  to  be  a  lawyer  looking  for  a  good  place  to 
locate.  He  remained  for  some  time  and  suspicion 
was  aroused  that  he  was  looking  for  runaway  slaves. 

After  a  time  he  was  joined  by  three  other  men,  who 
proved  to  be  from  Kentucky,  one  of  whom  was  the 
owner  of  the  Crosswhite  family.  Accompanied  by 
a  deputy  sheriff,  they  proceeded,  one  morning  about 
four  o’clock,  to  the  house  of  the  negroes  to  seize  them 
and  return  them  to  bondage. 

“It  was  long  before  the  light  of  day,  but  Crosswhite 
was  on  his  guard,  and  seeing  the  would-be  captors 
approaching,  he  fired  the  signal  shot  and  stood 
sentinel  at  the  door.  He  refused  to  submit  to  arrest 
and  refused  to  open  the  barricaded  door.  The  slave- 
hunters  broke  open  the  door  by  force,  and,  hunting 
out  the  terrified  children  from  their  hiding  places, 
were  hurrying  to  drag  them  away. 

“Meanwhile,  in  response  to  the  signal  shot,  friends 
and  neighbors,  white  and  black,  by  the  score  were 
rushing  to  the  spot.  The  colored  auction  bell-ringer 
of  the  village  mounted  a  horse  and  galloped  through 
the  streets  frantically  ringing  his  bell  and  shouting 
the  alarm.  The  whole  village  was  at  once  aroused. 
The  response  was  so  quick,  so  spontaneous,  and  so 
overwhelming  that  the  slave-hunters  were  discon¬ 
certed.  They  hesitated  and  stood  at  bay  in  the 
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presence  of  two  hundred  determined  men.  No  further 
effort  was  made  to  take  the  family  away  by  force  and 
resort  was  had  to  argument.” 

The  young  lawyer  spoke 
for  the  southerners.  He  “de¬ 
manded  that  the  citizens 
should  disperse  and  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  take 
the  parents  and  four  older 
children  back  to  Kentucky, 
citing  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  as  his  legal 
authority  to  do  so.  He  made 
no  claim  to  the  child  born 
in  Michigan;  but  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  tear  it  from  its 
mother’s  breast  and  leave 
it  without  parental  care. 

“This  demand  and  appeal 
from  the  spokesman  for 
the  master  was  responded  to  in  various  ways  by  the 
numerous  spokesmen  for  the  slaves.  Some  re¬ 
sponded  with  defiant  sneers,  sarcastic  ridicule,  and 
howls  of  contempt.  Some  replied  that  slavery  was  a 
local  system  and  did  not  exist  in  Michigan  and  that 
under  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  parents  and  children  were  free.  Some 
answered  that  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  Law  of  1793  did  not  apply  and  gave  no 
authority  to  kidnap  their  citizens.  Some  declared 
that  these  persons  had  a  God-given  right  to  freedom, 


U.  G.  R.  R.  STATION  AT 
UNION  CITY 
Photo  by  Miss  Foster 
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which  no  human  law  could  take  away.  While  others 
vehemently  proclaimed,  law  or  no  law,  these  citizens 
should  not  be  dragged  back  to  bondage.  All  w7ere 
united  in  the  purpose  that  these  slaves  should  not  be 
taken  back  to  Kentucky.”* 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  several  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  the  town  who  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  slave-hunters  to  give  up  their  attempt  to  remove 
the  negroes  and  at  the  same  time  kept  their  more 
hot-headed  neighbors  under  restraint,  “the  men  from 
the  South  without  doubt  would  have  been  decorated 
with  tar  and  feathers  and  furnished  free  transporta¬ 
tion  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  as  was  proposed  by  some.” 

During  the  discussion  a  colored  man  attempted  to 
enter  the  house,  but  one  of  the  southern  men  drew  a 
revolver  and  drove  him  back.  Warrants  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  Ken¬ 
tuckians  were  arrested  for  breaking  down  the  door 
of  the  cabin  and  for  threatening  a  man  with  a  re¬ 
volver.  They  were  taken  away  from  the  house  and 
the  negroes  were  left  with  them  friends.  The  south¬ 
ern  men  were  convicted  and  fined,  and  soon  left  town. 

The  Crosswhite  family  were  hidden  until  night, 
when  they  were  placed  in  a  wagon  and  taken  to  Jack- 
son.  It  was  arranged  that  the  fugitives  should  be  in 
hiding  at  the  railroad  station  at  that  place  when  the 
first  passenger  train  arrived  from  Marshall  in  the 
morning  and  that  a  certain  friend  of  theirs  from 
Marshall  should  be  standing  on  the  back  platform 
if  the  slave-hunters  were  not  aboard.  When  the  train 
arrived,  the  negroes,  watching  anxiously  from  their 

•Mich.  Hist.  Colls..  XXXVIII,  p.  246. 
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place  of  concealment  in  the  woodyard,  beheld  their 
friend  standing  on  the  rear  platform;  and  boarding 
the  train,  in  a  few  hours  were  across  the  Detroit 
River  and  upon  the  soil  of  Canada,  where  the  slave- 
hunters  could  no  longer  trouble  them. 

The  baffled  and  enraged  southerners  returned  to 
Kentucky  and  were  received  as  heroes  and  martyrs. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  their  insults  and  treat- 


DETROIT  IN  1857 

The  Great  Objective  of  Fugitive  Slaves 

ment  recounted,  and  the  people  of  Marshall  denounced 
as  abolitionists,  traitors,  and  barbarians.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  these  meetings  and  pamphlets  telling 
about  the  “abolition  mob”  at  Marshall,  printed  in 
exaggerated  language,  were  sent  all  over  the  South. 
The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  which  called  upon  the  Legislature  of  Michigan 
for  redress  and  asked  Congress  to  pass  a  new  fugitive 
slave  law.  This  helped  to  bring  about  the  passage  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850. 

Partly  because  of  its  geographical  location  and 
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partly  because  many  Quakers  were  living  within  its 
borders  Cass  county  became  the  center  of  much 
Underground  Railroad  activity.  The  “Quaker  Line” 
from  Kentucky  and  the  “Illinois  Line”  from  Missouri 
formed  a  junction  there.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1846  as  many  as  a  thousand  escaped  slaves  had  passed 
through  that  county  on  their  way  to  Canada  and  that 
about  a  hundred  were  then  living  there. 

At  Young’s  Prairie  in  that  county,  a  considerable 
colony  of  runaway  slaves  had  located  and  built  them¬ 
selves  homes.  Their  location  had  been  hunted  out 
by  their  owners,  however,  who  determined  to  recover 
their  valuable  property,  and  about  thirty  men  came 
from  Kentucky  with  wagons  to  take  them  back. 

An  attack  was  made  upon  the  negro  settlement 
at  night  and  most  of  the  colored  people  were  secured. 
But  while  one  black  man  was  fighting  at  the  door  of 
his  cabin  his  wife  escaped  through  a  window  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  white  neighbors.  Soon  a  man  was  riding 
about  the  county  arousing  the  people  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  soon  gathered.  They  attacked  the 
southerners,  had  them  arrested  and  put  into  jail  on 
a  charge  of  kidnapping.  They  were  acquitted,  but 
meanwhile  the  negroes  had  been  sent  on  to  Canada. 

Sentiment  became  very  strong  in  Michigan  against 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  against  the  formation  of 
new  slave  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and 
because  neither  of  the  two  old  political  parties,  the 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  would  take  a  firm  stand 
against  the  extension  of  slavery,  a  new  party,  the 
Republican,  was  formed  in  the  northern  States.  One 
of  the  first  meetings  to  form  this  party  was  held  in 
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an  oak  grove  at  Jackson,  July  6,  1854.  It  is  said  that 
the  name  “Republican”  was  used  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  so  Michigan  people  claim  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  was  born  “under  the  oaks”  at  Jackson.* 
When  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  South  after 
the  Civil  War,  the  colored  people  could  settle  in  Michi¬ 
gan  in  peace  and  safety.  A  considerable  number  of 
that  race  have  come  to  the  State,  and  many  of  them 
and  their  descendants  are  numbered  among  its  re¬ 
spectable  and  useful  citizens.  A  notable  migration  of 
Southern  negroes  northward  during  and  since  the 
World  War  has  greatly  increased  their  numbers  in 
Michigan,  as  in  other  Northern  States. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

This  chapter  may  be  studied  in  the  United  States  history 
class  in  connection  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  and 
the  Underground  Railroad.  Under  what  old  treaties  could 
slaves  be  held  legally  in  Michigan?  Was  it  right  for  the 
people  of  Michigan  to  help  fugitive  slaves  to  escape  contrary 
to  the  law?  Were  there  any  stations  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  in  the  vicinity  where  the  children  live?  Did  any  of 
their  grandparents  or  any  of  the  older  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  help  slaves  to  escape?  The  pupils  should  trace 
routes  of  the  Underground  Railroad  across  Michigan  on  the 
map.  Many  other  interesting  accounts  of  the  escape  of  slaves 
may  be  found.  The  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  would 
be  a  good  subject  for  a  special  report.  Special  reports  might 
also  be  made  on  Laura  Haviland,  Sojourner  Truth,  and  Erastus 
Hussey.  What  has  caused  the  late  influx  of  Southern  negroes  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

*  MICHIGAN  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

ROUBLES  over  slavery  led  at  last  to  the  great 


Civil  War.  Who  except  those  who  lived  at  the 


time  can  realize  the  emotions  that  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  people  during  that  awful  conflict!  The 
war-fever  of  1917  and  1918,  now  so  vividly  remem¬ 
bered,  was  but  a  shadow  in  comparison.  In  those 
trying  days  Michigan  stood  strongly  for  the  Union 
and  did  her  full  share  in  maintaining  it  undivided. 

“In  January,  1861,  as  the  members  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Legislature  made  their  slow  way  by  stage-coach 
and  sledge  through  the  snows  to  Lansing,  every 
member  felt  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  fact  that  treason  and  rebellion  in  the  South  were 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Union.  This 
sense  of  responsibility  became  one  of  determination 
when  the  members  found  that  from  the  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  oak-openings  of  Kalamazoo,  and  from 
‘Saginaw’s  tall  whispering  pines’  to  the  sandy  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  was 


•Most  of  the  materia]  in  this  chapter  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  Moore  in  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXVIII,  pp.  437-453.  All  quotations 
which  are  not  otherwise  credited  are  from  Mr.  Moore’s  excellent  article. 
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that  secession  was  treason,  and  that  treason  meant  war. 

“A  feeling  of  intense  solemnity  came  over  the  as¬ 
semblage  gathered  in  the  church-like  little  wooden 
capitol  when  the  Legislature  met  to  hear  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  out-going  and  in-coming  governors.  ‘We 
believe,’  said 
GovemorWis- 
ner,  ‘that  the 
founders  of 
our  Govern¬ 
ment  design¬ 
ed  it  to  be  per¬ 
petual.  and  we 
cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  have 
one  star  oblit¬ 
erated  from 
our  flag.’  So 
saying  he  left  “THE  church-like  little  wooden  capitol” 

the  governor’s  chair  for  the  camp;  and  two  years 
later  in  southern  swamps,  Colonel  Wisner  sealed  his 
convictions  with  his  life. 

“Interest  became  anxiety  when  the  tall  figure  of 
the  new  governor,  Austin  Blair,  stepped  forward. 
This  anxiety  gave  way  to  lively  satisfaction  when  he 
declared  with  emphasis,  ‘The  Federal  Government 
has  the  power  to  defend  itself,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  power  will  be  exercised  to  the  utmost.  It 
is  a  question  of  war  that  the  seceding  states  have 
to  look  in  the  face.’  He  recommended  that  the  whole 
military  power  of  the  State  be  offered  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Union,  a  sug- 


HON.  ZACHARIAH  CHANDLER 
Photo,  by  Linn  Studios,  from  oil  painting  in  State  capitol 
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gestion  to  which  the  Legislature  quickly  responded 
with  a  resolution  which  declared  that  concession  or 
compromise  was  not  to  be  offered  to  traitors.” 

Governor  Blair  acted  with  promptness  and  vigor 
in  raising  and  equipping  troops,  and  he  continued 
throughout  his  term  of  office  to  give  splendid  support 
to  Lincoln  and  the  Union  cause.  He  is  known  as 
Michigan’s  great  War  Governor.  His  bronze  statue 
now  graces  the  capitol  grounds  at  Lansing. 

Zach  Chandler,  one  of  Michigan’s  senators  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  told  the  Senate  exactly  where  his  State  stood. 
“The  people  of  Michigan,”  he  said,  “are  opposed  to 
all  compromises.  They  do  not  believe  that  any  com¬ 
promise  is  necessary.  They  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  is,  to 
stand  by  the  Government  as  it  is;  aye,  to  stand  by 
it  to  blood,  if  necessary.”  And  he  wrote  to  Governor 
Blair,  “Some  of  the  States  think  a  fight  would  be 
awful.  Without  a  little  bloodletting  this  Union  will 
not,  in  my  estimation,  be  worth  a  rush.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  Michigan  had  sent  such  a 
stalwart  and  fearless  patriot  as  Zach  Chandler  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  an  outspoken  de¬ 
fender  of  the  Union  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  He 
is  regarded  as  one  of  Michigan’s  great  men.  His 
statue  and  that  of  Lewis  Cass  have  been  placed  in 
the  Hall  of  Statues  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to 
represent  the  two  statesmen  of  Michigan  most  worthy 
of  a  place  there. 

When  news  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  reached 
Detroit,  great  excitement  prevailed  and  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  was  held.  Vigorous  speeches  were  made  and 
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resolutions  were  adopted  “pledging  the  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  citizens  of  Detroit  in  defense  of  the 
Union.”  That  this  was  no  idle  boast  was  attested 
by  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  calling  recruits  to  the 
armories  of  the  Detroit  Light  Guard  and  the  Scott 
Guards,  and  the  raising  of  $50,000  by  subscription  to 
be  placed  in  the  governor’s  hands  to  equip  troops. 

“The  railroads  and  the  steamboat  companies  of¬ 
fered  free  transportation  for  troops.  The  hotel  owners 
ran  up  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  order  to  put  the 
test  of  loyalty  on  all  strangers  under  their  roofs,  and 
stores,  railway  stations,  and  public  buildings  flung  out 
the  joyous  flag.  Cities  seemed  decked  for  a  holiday;” 
while  patriotism  was  still  further  aroused  by  this 

Michigan  Flag  Song 

“Trumpet,  and  ensign,  and  drum-beat  are  calling, 

From  hillside  and  valley,  from  mountain  and  river, 
‘Forward  the  flag!’  e’en  though  heroes  are  falling, 

Our  God  will  His  own  chosen  standard  deliver. 

“  ‘Union  and  Freedom!’  our  war-cry  is  rolling, 

Now  o’er  the  prairie,  now  wide  o’er  the  billow. 

Hark!  ’tis  the  battle,  and  soon  will  be  tolling 

The  knell  of  the  soldier,  who  rests  ’neath  the  willow. 

“Banner  triumphant!  though  grand  is  thy  story, 

We’ll  stamp  on  thy  folds  in  this  struggle  to-day 
Deeds  of  our  armies,  transcending  in  glory, 

The  bravest  yet  chanted  in  poesy’s  lay. 

“Wise  were  our  fathers,  and  brave  in  the  battle, 

But  treason  uprises  their  Union  to  sever. 

Rouse  for  the  fight!  shout  loud  ’mid  war’s  rattle, 

The  Union  must  triumph,  must  triumph  forever! 

“Trumpet,  and  ensign,  and  drum-beat  are  calling, 

From  hillside  and  valley,  from  mountain  and  river, 
‘Forward  the  flag!’  e’en  though  heroes  are  falling, 

Our  God  will  His  own  chosen  standard  deliver.” 

— D.  Bethune  Duffield  in  Lanman’s  The  Red  Book  of  Michigan. 
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“At  Ann  Arbor  a  great  public  meeting  was  held 
and  the  formation  of  a  University  company  was 
begun.  The  boys  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Ypsilanti  also  began  to  drill,  and  enlistments  com¬ 
menced  at  other  places.  Governor  Blair  issued  a 

call  for  1 0  companies  to  make 
up  the  regiment  which  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln  required  of 
Michigan.  The  response  was 
prompt.  Detroit,  Jackson, 
Coldwater,  Manchester,  Ann 
j  Arbor,  Burr  Oak,  Ypsilanti, 
i  Marshall  sent  their  militia 


FIRST  MICHIGAN  LEAVING  FOR  THE  FRONT 
Campus  Martius,  Detroit,  April,  1861  Burton  Historical  Colls. 


companies,  and  the  First  Michigan  Infantry  was  on 
its  way  to  Washington  a  week  earlier  than  the  call  re¬ 
quired,  thoroughly  equipped  and  armed  with  new  rifles. 
This  regiment  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  west¬ 
ern  troops  to  reach  the  capital;  and  the  boys  were 
made  supremely  happy  by  being  marched  to  the 
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White  House,  Where  President  Lincdln  addressed  them, 
praising  their  promptness  and  soldierly  appearance. 

When  asked  where  his  men  would  camp,  Colonel 
Wilcox,  who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
promptly  replied,  “Across  the  Potomac  River  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.”  But  no  troops  had  yet  been  sent  to  southern 
soil  and  the  authorities  hesitated  to  take  such  de¬ 
cisive  action.  After  a  few  days,  however,  Colonel 
Wilcox  received  the  desired  orders,  and  his  men  were 
soon  crossing  the  Long  Bridge  on  their  way  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  the  First  Michigan  was  the  first  regiment 
to  set  foot  on  southern  soil. 

“Within  seven  months  from  the  first  call  Michigan 
sent  forward  16,475  men,  besides  thirteen  companies 
attached  to  regiments  from  other  States.  By  July, 
1862,  27,000  men,  or  6,000  more  than  the  State’s 
quota,  had  been  enlisted,  and  five  infantry  regiments 
and  three  batteries  were  then  being  recruited  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  Then  came  the  news  of 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Peninsular  campaign. 
In  the  swamps  of  Virginia  Michigan’s  sons  died  by 
the  score,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  had  gone 
south  to  fight  the  rebels,  not  to  be  consumed  by 
fevers.  Now  that  McClellan  had  shown  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  fight,  recruiting  came  to  a  standstill. 

“In  order  to  arouse  the  people,  a  public  meeting 
gathered  on  the  Campus  Martius  in  Detroit  to  devise 
means  to  stimulate  enlistments.  Help  came  in  dis¬ 
guise.  While  the  speaking  was  in  progress  a  mob 
rushed  from  the  narrow  streets  that  converge  at  the 
Campus  and  with  stones  and  clubs  dispersed  the 
meeting.  That  rebel  sympathizers  and  refugees  from 
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Canada  should  lead  a  mob  in  an  American  city  set 
the  State  on  fire  with  indignation.  Another  and 
larger  meeting  was  held  with  the  aged  General  Cass 
as  chairman.  Enlisting  began  with  vigor,  and  when¬ 
ever  a  lull  came  wealthy  citizens  stimulated  the  en¬ 
rollment  by  promising  ten  dollars  to  each  man  who 
would  enlist.  So  sharp  was  the  change  in  State  senti¬ 
ment,  brought  about  by  Detroit’s  determined  stand, 
that  not  only  were  the  five  regiments  completed, 
but  within  thirty  days  eight  others  were  on  their  way. 

“In  many  towns  throughout  the  State  where  re¬ 
cruiting  was  going  on  the  life  of  the  place  was  bright¬ 
ened  by  the  bugle  call.  Soldiers  drilled  in  the  streets, 
using  the  picket  fences  as  breastworks,  and,  in  their 
eagerness  to  annihilate  the  imaginary  foe,  snapping 
the  hammers  of  their  guns  on  the  capless  nipples  in 
a  way  to  put  their  undisciplined  officers  into  a  tower¬ 
ing  passion.  The  women  organized  societies  to  scrape 
lint,  make  bandages  and  havelocks,  and  pack  boxes 
of  food  and  clothing  for  hospitals  and  southern 
prisons.  In  the  afternoon  dress  parade  on  the  public 
square  was  the  feature  of  the  day  for  townspeople  as 
well  as  for  soldiers,  and  in  the  evening  there  would  be 
a  social  gathering  to  raise  money  for  some  war 
charity,  or  a  dance  at  which  none  but  the  wearers  of 
brass  buttons  could  expect  favors  from  bright  eyes. 
On  the  nights  when  news  came  of  victories  the 
most  accessible  street  corner  would  be  piled  high  with 
pine  dry-goods  boxes  and  the  great  pyramid  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  tar  barrel.  As  the  huge  structure  became  a 
mass  of  flame  fire  balls  of  wicking  soaked  in  naphtha 
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were  hurled  up  and  down  the  streets,  making  ellipses 
of  flame.  After  taps  the  provost-guard  made  the 
round  of  the  town  to  gath¬ 
er  in  the  stragglers,  and 
quiet  reigned  till  the  re¬ 
veille.” 

So  patriotic  were  the 
people  of  Michigan  and  so 
successful  was  the  recruit¬ 
ing  that  the  State  sent  to 
the  war  “more  than  90,000 
men,  organized  into  thirty 
regiments  of  infantry,  elev¬ 
en  regiments  of  cavalry, 
fourteen  batteries  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  one  regiment  of 
engineers,  one  regiment  of 
sharp-shooters,  one  regi-  THe  blair  statue 
ment  of  colored  troops,  and  Capitol  Grounds,  Lansing 
many  independent  organi¬ 
zations.  There  was  scarcely  a  battlefield  of  the  great 
war  where  Michigan  men  did  not  take  a  conspicuous 
and  honorable  part.  Of  these  troops  358  officers  and 
14,497  enlisted  men  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of 
wounds  and  disease  during  the  war. 

“Among  the  two  thousand  regiments  that  made  up 
the  Union  army  during  the  Rebellion,  the  Fifth  Mich¬ 


igan  stood  fourth  among  infantry  regiments  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  of  men  who  were  killed  in  action 
or  who  died  from  wounds  received  while  fighting ;  the 
Sixteenth  stood  eighth,  the  Twenty-seventh  stood 
nineteenth,  the  Second  stood  twentieth,  the  Eighth 
stood  twenty-second,  the  Seventh  stood  thirty-second. 
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The  Fifth,  made  up  of  companies  from  Detroit,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Saginaw,  Owosso,  Brighton,  St.  Clair,  Pon¬ 
tiac,  and  Port  Huron,  marched  to  the  steamer  at 
Detroit  on  their  way  to  the  South  with  bands  playing 
and  flags  flying  gaily.  “But  the  silk  banner  borne  so 
proudly  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  was  soon  to 
have  its  gold  fringe  torn  and  its  silk  folds  shot  away 
piece  by  piece  as  soldier  after  soldier  snatched  the 
standard  from  the  hands  of  falling  color  bearer  and 
bore  it  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Ten  men  lost  their 
lives  in  defending  that  flag  before  peace  gave  rest  to 

“For  some  months 
prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war, 
the  martial  zeal  of 
the  people  of  the 
beautiful  little 
town  of  Coldwater 
had  found  vent  in 
the  Loomis  Bat¬ 
tery  of  light  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  when 
Sumter  fell  this  command  immediately  asked  to  be 
received  into  the  service.  The  Government  accepted 
its  services,  and  the  battery  of  six  gleaming  brass 
six-pounders  started  for  West  Virginia,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Loomis.  After  the  battle  of  Rich 
Mountain  the  battery  gave  up  its  old  brass  guns  for 
ten-pound  Parrotts  sent  by  General  McClellan  as  a 
reward  for  driving  the  enemy  from  a  position  he  had 
supposed  impregnable.  Sometimes  the  battery  was 


its  tatters.” 


A  LOOMIS  GUN 
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divided.  One  captain  would  take  a  gun  on  board  a 
steamer  for  work  along  the  rivers;  another  captain 
would  mount  his  cannon  on  a  flat-car,  protect  it  with 
a  screen  of  iron,  and  go  dodging  up  and  down  the 
railroads  about  Nashville. 

“The  battle  of  Perryville  was  opened  and  closed  by 
the  Loomis  Battery.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  when 
the  colonel  was  holding  the  enemy  in  check  to  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  other  regiments,  orders  came  to 
spike  his  guns  and  retreat;  but  such  was  Colonel 
Loomis’  fondness  for  his  cannon  that  he  decided  to 
go  with  them.  So  he  fought  on  in  spite  of  orders, 
and  after  repelling  five  charges  and  losing  eighteen 
men  and  thirty-three  horses,  he  brought  out  every 
one  of  his  guns.  In  an  artillery  duel  at  Murfreesboro 
Colonel  Loomis  in  rapid  succession  dismounted  five 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  and  drove  a  second  battery  off 
the  field.  At  Chickamauga  Lieutenant  Van  Pelt  com¬ 
manded  the  battery,  now,  even  by  the  enemy,  deemed 
invincible.  As  the  Confederates  rushed  upon  the 
Federal  line  he  poured  canister  into  their  ranks.  But 
his  men  dropped  fast,  his  horses  were  shot  down,  and 
the  enemy  pressed  in.  Almost  alone,  Van  Pelt,  sword 
in  hand,  stood  by  his  cannon.  As  he  fell  dead, 
the  enemy  bore  away  five  of  the  six  cannon. 
At  Missionary  Ridge,  when  the  Union  army  captured 
all  but  four  of  the  eighty-six  guns  in  Bragg’s  artillery, 
three  of  the  Loomis  cannon  were  among  the  number, 
and  the  other  two  were  recovered  at  Atlanta.  Two 
of  these  guns  now  adorn  the  State  Capitol  grounds. 
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“The  Indians,  who  have  been  with  us  in  every  fight 
from  the  beginning  of  Michigan’s  history,  had  their 
place  also  in  the  Rebellion,  albeit  a  very  small  place. 
Attached  to  Colonel  DeLand’s  First  Michigan  Sharp¬ 
shooters  was  a  company  of  civilized  Indians  who  won 
fame  at  Spottsylvania.  On  that  bloody  9th  of  May, 
1863,  the  Federal  line,  advancing  with  a  cheer,  met 
the  charging  enemy  in  a  dense  thicket  of  pines,  and 
in  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  that  followed,  the  Union 
forces  were  slowly  forced  back.  On  a  little  rise  of 
ground  the  Fourteenth  New  York  battery,  supported 
by  the  Second  and  Twenty-seventh  Michigan  Infantry 
and  the  First  Michigan  Sharpshooters,  was  doing  its 
best  to  hold  the  ground.  Every  now  and  then  the 
Confederates  would  fight  their  way  up  to  the  battery 
and  lay  hold  on  the  cannon  to  turn  them  upon  the 
Union  forces,  but  to  touch  one  of  those  guns  meant 
instant  death  at  the  hands  of  the  sharpshooters.  In 
this  desperate  encounter,  the  little  band  of  Indians 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Graveraet  of  Little 
Traverse,  an  educated  half-breed.  Under  a  perfect 
storm  of  lead  their  numbers  seemed  to  melt  away, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  faltering.  Sheltered  behind 
trees,  they  poured  volley  after  volley  at  the  zealous 
foe,  and  above  the  din  of  battle  their  war-whoop  rang 
out  with  every  volley.  At  dusk  the  ammunition  gave 
out,  but  with  the  others  the  Indians  rushed  forward. 
When  darkness  came,  Lieutenant  Graveraet  was 
among  the  117  wounded  sharpshooters,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  died  of  his  wounds.” 
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The  Fourth  Michigan  Infantry  is  known  as  the  reg¬ 
iment  that  had  three  colonels  killed  in  battle.  It  also 
fought  under  three  different  flags.  It  was  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  and  almost  every  action  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  until  the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

“In  the  campaigns  of  1861  and  1862  the  first  flag, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  regiment  by  the 
ladies  of  Adrian,  had  become  very  much  worn  and 
literally  riddled  with  bullets  and  the  flag-staff 
broken,”  says  one  of  the  members  of  the  regiment. 
“It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  sent  home  to 
Michigan  as  a  relic  and  a  new  flag  procured.  The 
new  banner  was  joyfully  received  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  regiment.  It  was  first  unfurled  in  battle  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,”  wherethe  regiment  had  an  important  part. 

It  was  in  this  battle  “that  the  corps  commander, 
General  Meade,  rode  up  to  the  division  commander, 
General  Griffin,  and  said,  ‘Have  you  placed  suitable 
regiments  in  that  important  position?’  ‘I  have,’  said 
Griffin.  ‘Are  they  reliable?’  ‘They  are  Michigan 
men,’  was  the  answer.  ‘But  will  they  hold  it?’  was 
asked.  ‘Yes,  General,  I  have  placed  the  Fourth  and 
Sixteenth  Michigan  there  and  they  will  hold  it  against 
the  whole  rebel  army’,”  came  the  reply.  And  they 
did  hold  it  until  they  were  ordered  back. 

“One  sultry  afternoon,”  writes  the  same  old  soldier, 
“the  bugle  sounds  ‘Fall  in !’  and  with  it  comes  the  cry, 
‘Lee  with  his  army  is  invading  the  North !’  We  knew 
not  then  of  Gettysburg,  but  we  did  feel  and  know 
that  a  desperate  something  was  in  the  near  future. 
For  many  days  in  sultry  June,  the  weary  soldier 
tramped  beneath  the  burning  sun  through  desolate 
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Virginia  and  fruitful  Maryland,  at  times  shrouded  in 
dust ;  at  times  the  distant  clouds  of  dust  lfising  to  our 
left  and  front  above  the  mountain  ranges  told  us 
that  the  defiant  foe  was  hastening  on  between  us  and 
our  northern  homes.  We  hurried  on  until  the  citizens 
with  pallid  faces  told  us  that  we  were  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  the  daring  foe  beyond  us.  Then  came  the 
hurried  night  marches. 

“Our  Fourth  Michigan  reached  the  field  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  about  the  middle  of  the  second  day  of  the  battle. 
It  manceuvered  at  various 
points  on  the  field,  skirm¬ 
ishing  near  the  peach  or¬ 
chard,  and  at  last  lined 
up  with  its  brigade  in  a 
skirt  of  woods  in  front  of 
the  historic  wheat  field, 
where,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  charging  and 
countercharging  during 
the  battle  occurred. 

“TheConf  ederates  broke 
through  upon  the  right 
of  our  brigade  and  there  was  commingling  of  forces 
in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Our  beautiful  flag  was 
seized  by  a  Confederate,  who  was  triumphantly  bear¬ 
ing  it  off.  Colonel  Jeffords  rushed  after  him,  slew 
him  with  his  sword,  and  seized  the  flag.  A  Confeder¬ 
ate  behind  the  colonel  thrust  his  bayonet  through 

*Lt.  Luther  Byron  Baker,  of  Lansing,  was  in  charge  of  the  secret-service 
squad  that  captured  John  Wilkes  Booth.  His  mount,  “Buckskin,”  a  brown 
pony,  and  its  martial  rider,  were  familiar  sights  in  Lansing  after  the  war. 
Buckskin’s  stuffed  skin  was  on  exhibition  at  M.  S.  C.  till  1922. 


♦CAPTOR  OF  LINCOLN’S  SLAYER, 
AND  HIS  MOUNT 
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him.  One  of  our  officers  in  turn  shot  the  latter  Con¬ 
federate  with  his  revolver. 

“But  our  flag  was  lost  in  the  battle,  said  to  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  in  the  general  melee.  Another 
was  procured  for  the  regiment,  this  time  the  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle  surrounded  with  stars  upon  a  blue  field. 
This  flag  received  its  baptism  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  where  one  of  the  color  guards  was  killed, 
his  blood  staining  the  new  banner.”*  The  first  and 
third  flags  of  the  Fourth  Michigan  Infantry  may  be 
seen  in  the  flag  collection  in  the  capitol  at  Lansing. 

When  another  company  was  needed  in  1862  to  fill 
up  the  Seventeenth  Michigan  regiment,  a  company 
of  students  from  the  University  and  high  school  in 
Ann  Arbor  and  from  the  Normal  School  and  high 
school  in  Ypsilanti  was  offered  and  became  Company 
E  of  that  regiment.  Many  of  these  students  had 
taken  singing  lessons  and  they  got  into  the  habit  of 
singing  as  they  marched  and  soon  came  to  be  called 
the  “singing  company.” 

“In  less  than  two  weeks  after  Company  E  left  the 
campus,”  relates  a  brother  of  Captain  Campbell,  who 
commanded  the  company,  “it  was  fiercely  engaged  in 
the  hotly  contested  action  at  South  Mountain  on 
September  14,  ’62.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  Seventeenth  reached  South  Mountain,  which  stood 
before  us  1,000  feet  high.  The  ‘gap,’  a  depression 
400  feet  deep,  was  guarded  on  either  side  by  the 
rebels,  and  they  held  each  crest  of  the  mountain  and 
were  entrenched  behind  stone  walls.  Their  batteries 
were  in  commanding  positions.  Our  men  were  being 

*Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XX.  pp.  567-572. 
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wiped  out  by  the  shot  and  shell.  The  rebels  had 
everything  their  own  way,  the  battle  seemed  won. 

“General  Wilcox  received  orders  from  Generals 
Reno  and  McClellan  to  silence  the  enemy’s  batteries 
at  all  hazards,  and  the  Seventeenth  was  to  be  moved 
across  the  hollow  and  flank  the  enemy’s  guns.  It 
looked  like  charging  to  their  death,  and  volunteers 
were  called  for.  Some  one  cried  out,  ‘Send  the  sing¬ 
ing  company,’  and  even  in  that  time  of  stress  a 
snicker  went  up  at  the  ‘singing  company.’  Volunteers 
were  asked,  and  to  a  man  Co.  E  stepped  forward. 

“The  Seventeenth  made  the  charge,  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge  and  found  Drayton’s  brigade  entrenched 
behind  a  stone  wall.  The  Michigan  men  charged, 
drove  the  rebels  out  of  the  gap,  and  down  the  moun¬ 
tain-side.  It  was  the  first  defeat  of  the  rebel  army. 

“After  that  Company  E  sang  when  it  would,  and 
eventually  the  entire  regiment  sang,  and  though  the 
outside  world  knew  of  them  as  the  ‘Stone-wall  Regi¬ 
ment,’  they  went  into  battle  singing  college  songs.” 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  many  men  from 
the  southern  States  and  others  who  sympathized  with 
the  southern  cause  gathered  in  Canada  along  the 
border  of  the  United  States  and  made  raids  across  the 
boundary  from  time  to  time  in  attempts  to  set  free 
prisoners  of  war  from  the  Confederate  armies  held 
in  northern  prisons  or  to  harass  the  people  and 
governments  of  the  North. 

At  one  time  a  plot  was  formed  “to  seize  several 
lake  steamers,  capture  the  man-of-war  ‘Michigan,’ 
and  release  the  Confederate  prisoners  confined  on  an 
island  near  Sandusky.  At  this  time  six  companies  of 
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infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  stationed  near 
Detroit,  were  relied  on  for  protection  against  ag¬ 
gressions  from  Canada.  Arms  and  ammunition  were 
kept  in  readiness  for  use  by  the  citizens,  and  armed 
steam  tugs  patrolled  the  river.  Indeed,  rumors  of  plots 
to  burn  the  American  cities  along  the  border  kept  the 
people  of  Detroit  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.” 

One  day  in  September,  1864,  the  little  steamer 
Philo  Parsons  left  her  dock  at  Detroit  on  her  usual 
trip  to  Sandusky.  At  the  Canadian  towns  of  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Amherstburg  about  twenty  men  came 
abroad,  many  of  them  dressed  like  tramps.  Their 
only  baggage  was  an  old  trunk  tied  with  ropes. 

After  the  steamer  had  proceeded  some  distance, 
the  leader  of  these  men  announced  to  the  captain  in 
a  loud  voice  that  he  would  take  possession  of  the 
vessel  in  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States.  At  the 
same  time  his  followers  opened  the  old  trunk  and  took 
out  revolvers  and  hatchets  with  which  they  threat¬ 
ened  the  crew  and  passengers.  Another  small  steamer 
was  captured  on  Lake  Erie  with  considerable  uproar. 
After  its  passengers  had  been  landed,  this  boat  was 
towed  out  into  the  lake,  scuttled,  and  set  adrift.”* 

Instead  of  attempting  to  release  the  Confederate 
prisoners  at  Sandusky,  however,  the  pirates  on  the 
Philo  Parsons  put  a  Confederate  flag  at  half-mast, 
headed  the  boat  for  the  Detroit  River,  landed  the 
passengers  on  American  territory,  and  when  they 
reached  Sandwich,  took  everything  of  value  that  they 
could  carry  from  the  boat,  bored  holes  in  it  so  that 
it  would  sink,  and  escaped  to  Canada. 


’•‘Reprinted  from  Channing  and  Lansing’s  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,  pp.  323- 
324.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
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One  of  the  Michigan  soldiers  who  gained  great 
renown  in  the  Civil  War  was  a  Monroe  boy,  George  A. 
Custer.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  a  cadet 
in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West 
Point.  He  report¬ 
ed  for  duty  at 
Washington  and 
was  sent  with  dis¬ 


patches  to  Gen¬ 
eral  McDowell 
just  in  time  to  get 
into  the  first  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bull  Run. 
We  do  not  know 
how  he  fought  in 
that  battle,  but 
we  do  know  that 
after  the  defeat  of 
the  Union  army 
he  ran  with  the 
rest  in  the  hurry 
to  get  back  to 


Washington. 

“One  day  in  May,  1862,  General  McClellan,  re¬ 
splendent  in  speckless  blue  and  dazzling  buttons,  sent 
his  still  more  gorgeous  staff  officers  to  find  the  young 
fellow  whose  reconnaissance  at  Bottom  Ridge  on  the 
Chickahominy  established  the  fact  that  the  enemy’s 
pickets  could  be  cut  off.  When  at  last  Custer  was 


*  There  is  another  statue  o£  Custer  on  the  Campus  at  West  Point. 
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found,  he  appeared  before  his  general  a  veritable 
male  Cinderella,  dirty,  muddy,  his  coat  creased  from 
being  slept  in,  his  trousers  ragged  from  hard  riding, 
his  cap  discolored  by  rain  and  sun.  McClellan,  pleased 
at  the  boy’s  story,  took  Custer  on  his  staff.” 

At  the  battle  of  Aldie,  “on  came  the  yelling  line  of 
rebel  cavalry,  while  the  shells  from  Stuart’s  well- 
planted  batteries  shrieked  on  their  deadly  way.  Be¬ 
fore  the  cloud  of  dust  that  marked  the  onset  fled  the 
Second  New  York.  Then  through  the  Union  lines 
dashed  Kilpatrick  and  Doughty  and  Custer,  whose 
long  curls  flowed  from  beneath  a  broad-brimmed 
plantation  straw  hat.  High  above  his  yellow  curls 
he  flashed  a  long,  straight  Toledo  blade,  a  prize  of 
battle  taken  from  a  rebel  who  could  not  live  up  to 
the  motto  written  in  Spanish  on  its  face,  ‘Draw  me 
not  without  cause,  sheathe  me  not  without  honor.’ 
Setting  spurs  to  Black  Harry  and  shouting,  ‘Come 
on,  boys,  come  on !’  Captain  Custer  made  for  the 
enemy.  In  an  instant  Kilpatrick  and  Doughty  were 
beside  him.  In  those  short  moments  of  ecstasy, 
Custer  did  not  know  that  Kilpatrick  was  down  and 
that  Doughty  had  tasted  death.  Straight  through  the 
enemy  he  rode,  fighting  as  he  went  a  duel  with  a 
single  pursuer,  whose  dead  body  dropped  from  his 
horse  in  the  quiet  rear  of  the  terrible  fighting.  Then 
back  through  the  panic-stricken  enemy,  his  straw  hat 
a  disguise,  rode  Custer  to  join  his  own  men.” 

A  little  later,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  “To 
crown  his  joy,  Custer  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Michigan  cavalry  brigade,  in  which  was  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,  the  command  of  which  Governor  Blair  had 
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refused  to  give  him,  probably  because  he  was  so  fond 
of  McClellan.  Hated  by  the  men  over  whose  heads 
he  had  been  jumped,  and  despised  for  his  dandified 
appearance,  Custer  at  twenty-four  took  command  of 
his  brigade.  Next  day  they  started  for  Gettysburg. 
It  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  great  fight  that 
Kilpatrick  ordered  Custer  to  attack  Stuart’s  cavalry. 
Captain  Thompson  of  the  Sixth  Michigan  was  expect¬ 
ing  to  command  the  attack,  when  the  general  said 
carelessly,  ‘I’ll  lead  you  this  time,  boys.’  Away  dashed 
Company  A  in  the  wake  of  the  broad  white  hat  and 
the  yellow  curls.  The  Michigan  boys  found  the 
enemy  too  many  for  them.  Thompson  fell  with  a 
mortal  wound.  Custer’s  horse  was  shot  dead  and  as 
he  struggled  to  his  feet  young  Churchill  first  shot  the 
man  who  would  have  killed  the  general  and  then 
mounted  Custer  on  his  own  horse  and  carried  him 
back  to  his  men.  On  the  next  day,  Custer,  finding 
the  cavalry  battle  with  Wade  Hampton  going  against 
him,  had  but  one  available  regiment,  the  First  Michi¬ 
gan  Cavalry.  The  rebels,  who  had  just  repulsed  the 
stubborn  Seventh,  outnumbered  the  First  by  five  to 
one.  At  a  mad  gallop  the  First,  under  Colonel  Town, 
rode  down  the  front  rank  of  the  enemy.  The  long, 
heavy,  rebel  column  stood  its  ground  for  but  a 
moment.  The  flashing  sabres  mowed  down  Wade 
Hampton’s  men  till  the  flower  of  Stuart’s  cavalry 
turned  and  ran.  ‘I  challenge  the  annals  of  warfare  to 
produce  a  more  brilliant  or  a  more  successful  charge 
of  cavalry,’  wrote  Custer  in  a  report  that  studiously 
omits  the  fact  that  he  himself  led  the  charge. 


THE  SECOND  MICHIGAN  PLANTING  ITS  COLORS  ON  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AT  PETERSBURG 

April  3,  1865 

From  Harper’s  Weekly,  Apr.  22,  1865 
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“That  was  a  glorious  day  for  Monroe  when  Custer, 
with  his  long  locks  clipped  so  that  he  was  no  more 
‘the  boy  general  with  the  golden  curls,’  stood  up  in  his 
brigadier-general’s  uniform  and  was  married  to  the 
beautiful  and  stately  Michigan  girl  who  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  share  his  lot  in  camp  and  barracks  and  after¬ 
wards  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  deeds  in  the 
volumes  which  have  been  read  by  so  many  thousands. 
‘The  army  was  no  place  for  women,’  said  those  who 
shook  their  heads  at  her  going,  but  because  of  her 
presence  the  Michigan  brigade  were  better  soldiers 
and  better  men.” 

“In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  on  the  beautiful  8th 
day  of  October,  1864,  Custer,  a  division  commander 
now,  rode  out  in  front  of  his  lines  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy.  His  yellow  hair  once  more  flowed  over  his 
shoulders,  a  broad  sailor  collar,  a  streaming  scarlet  tie, 
and  a  velvet  jacket,  well-nigh  covered  with  gold  braid, 
made  him  a  dazzling  spectacle  as  he  gracefully  doffed 
his  sombrero  to  salute  his  gallant  foe.  The  attention 
was  meant  for  Rosser,  who  had  been  Custer’s  class¬ 
mate  and  rival  at  West  Point.  ‘You  see  that  officer?’ 
said  Rosser  to  one  of  his  staff,  ‘that’s  Custer  the  Yanks 
are  so  proud  of,  and  I  intend  to  give  him  the  best 
whipping  today  he  ever  got;  see  if  I  don’t.’  The 
words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth  than  Custer, 
at  the  head  of  the  Third  Division,  was  bearing  down 
upon  him.  Rosser’s  artillery  helped  him  drive  back 
the  Michigan  boys,  till  the  Union  guns  in  turn  broke 
the  force  of  the  enemy’s  onslaught.  Then  there  was 
fair  battle.  Rosser  vainly  tried  to  meet  Custer’s 
sabres  with  powder;  his  men  turned  and  fled. 
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“So  General  Custer  became  a  major-general,  and  by 
way  of  celebrating,  in  February  of  1865,  he  followed 
Early  from  Staunton  to  Waynesboro,  seventeen  miles, 
through  mud  and  rain  and  whipped  him  and  Rosser 
unmercifully.  Appomattox  found  Custer,  next  to 
Sheridan,  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  officer  in  the 
army,  and  the  Confederate  General  Kershaw  asked 
the  privilege  of  surrendering  his  sword  to  him  as  ‘one 
of  the  best  cavalry  officers  this  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced.’  On  the  final  review  at  Washington, 
when  Custer’s  unruly  horse  bore  him  indecorously 
past  the  reviewing  stand,  the  excited  multitude,  fear¬ 
ing  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  whom  rebel  bullets  could 
not  harm,  gave  a  tremendous  shout  of  joy  as  the 
general,  his  horse  calmed,  rode  gravely  back  to  pass 
the  stand  a  second  time  and  to  receive  the  garlands 
of  flowers  prepared  for  him.* 

“To  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry  belongs  an  honor 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  war.  On  May  7, 1865,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Pritchard  was  ordered  to  picket  the 
Ocmulgee  River  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  hard  marching  and  by 
passing  themselves  off  as  a  Confederate  force,  the 
Fourth  got.  on  the  track  of  the  fugitives,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  discovered  and  surrounded  a  camp 
in  a  pine  forest  near  Abbeyville,  South  Carolina.  At 
dawn  the  regiment  closed  in  upon  the  encampment, 
and,  after  a  dash,  the  surprise  and  capture  were  so 
complete  that  the  weapons  at  the  sides  of  the  slum- 
berers  were  untouched.  Before  the  command  could 
ascertain  whom  they  had  secured,  a  tall  person,  robed 

♦Custer  rendered  notable  service  after  the  war  and  met  a  tragic  death  in 
a  fight  with  the  Sioux  Indians  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876. 
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in  a  woman’s  waterproof  cloak  and  having  a  shawl 
wrapped  about  the  head,  started  to  go  through 
the  lines,  but  was  promptly  stopped.  The  sol¬ 
diers  removed  the  disguise  to  find  that  they  had 
secured  the  President  of  the  fallen  Confeder¬ 
acy.  Mrs.  Davis 
and  their  four 
children,  Post¬ 
master  -  General 
Regan,  Miss 
Howell,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Davis, 
and  Mr.  Davis’ 
military  staff 
were  also  cap¬ 
tured.  In  due 
time  the  prison¬ 
ers  were  turned 
over  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  authorities 
andthe  Michigan 
regiment  divided 
with  the  First  Wisconsin,  which  was  near  by  at  the 
time  of  the  capture,  the  $100,000  offered  by  the 
Government  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Davis.” 


“UNVEILING”  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 
His  Michigan  Captors  Enjoying  Their  Discovery. 
Cartoon,  Harper’s  Weekly,  May  27,  1865 


“On  July  4,  1866,  the  last  of  the  Michigan  soldiers 
having  been  mustered  out  during  the  pi’evious  month, 
the  regiments  assembled  at  Detroit.  Thinned  and 
broken  ranks  they  were,  and  tattered  were  the  flags 
they  bore  so  proudly  now  for  the  last  time.  The  day 
had  come  when  the  regiments  were  to  deliver  to  the 
State  the  standards  in  whose  defence  they  had  left 
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their  dead  nearest  the  enemy  at  Bull  Run;  the  flags 
that  they  had  borne  through  the  toilsome  Peninsular 
campaign  under  McClellan,  with  Banks  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah,  with  Grant  at  Shiloh,  with  Butler  at  New 
Orleans ;  the  flags  that  stubbornly  met  Pickett’s  charge 
at  Gettysburg,  and  that  bravely  faced  disaster  at 
Chickamauga;  that  fought  their  way  inch  by  inch 
through  the  Wilderness,  and 
marched  with  Sherman  to 
the  sea;  the  flags  that  were 
the  first  to  snap  defiance  on 
the  deadly  ramparts  of 
Petersburg,  and  that  waved 
in  rejoicing  at  the  surrender 
of  Appomattox.  The  city 
streets,  spanned  by  trium¬ 
phal  arches,  the  gaily  deco¬ 
rated  houses,  the  stores  and 
public  buildings,  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the 
immense  crowd  told  of  the 
joy  that  the  war  was  ended.” 

The  veterans  gathered  on  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  speeches  were  made  recounting  their  many 
brave  deeds  and  recalling  the  famous  sayings  of 
Michigan  officers;  such  as  that  of  Colonel  Moore  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  when  called  upon  to  surrender,  “The 
4th  of  July  is  not  the  day  to  entertain  a  proposition 
to  surrender ;”  and  that  of  Colonel  Innis  under  similar 
conditions,  “We  don’t  surrender  much.” 

“As  the  regiments,  one  by  one,  marched  past  the 
speaker’s  stand  they  delivered  the  blood-stained  colors 


BATTLE  FLAG  OF  THE 
TWELFTH  MICHIGAN 
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to  the  representative  of  the  State,  and  white-robed 
maidens  crowned  the  flags  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
Then  Governor  Crapo,  accepting  the  sacred  emblems, 
exclaimed :  ‘They  are  our  flags  and  yours.  How  rich 
the  treasure !  They  will  not  be  forgotten  nor  their 
history  left  unwritten.  Their  stories  will  be  as 
household  words  and  the  minds  of  those  who  come 
after  us  will  dwell  upon  the  thoughts  of  manly  en¬ 
deavor,  of  staunch  endurance,  of  illustrious  achieve¬ 
ment  which  their  silent  eloquence  will  ever  suggest.’ 
When  the  sun  went  down  that  day  the  soldiers  had 
broken  the  last  tie  that  bound  them  to  the  army. 
Henceforth  they  were  no  more  warriors,  but  citizens.” 


SIXTY  YEARS  AFTER 
Michigan  Veterans  on  Memorial  Day.  1924 
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Michigan,  My  Michigan 

MRS.  JANE  W.  BRENT 


“Thou  gav’st  thy  sons  without  a  sigh, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

And  sent  thy  bravest  forth  to  die, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

Beneath  a  hostile  southern  sky 

They  bore  thy  banner  proud  and  high. 

Ready  to  fight,  but  never  fly, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

“From  Yorlctown  on  to  Richmond’s  wall, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

They  bravely  fight,  as  bravely  fall, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

To  Williamsburg  we  point  with  pride — 
Our  Fifth  and  Seventh,  side  by  side. 
There  stemmed  and  stayed  the  battle’s  tide, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

“When  worn  with  watching  traitor  foes, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

The  welcome  night  brought  sweet  repose, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

The  soldier,  weary  from  the  fight, 

Sleeps  sound,  nor  fears  the  rebels’  might, 
For  ‘Michigan’s  on  guard  to-night !’ 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

“Afar  on  Shiloh’s  fatal  plain, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

Again  behold  thy  heroes  slain, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

Their  strong  arms  crumble  in  the  dust, 
And  their  bright  swords  have  gathered  rust, 
Their  memory  is  our  sacred  trust, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 


“And  often  in  the  coming  years, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

Some  widowed  mother’ll  dry  her  tears, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

And  turning  with  a  thrill  of  pride, 
Say  to  the  children  at  her  side, 

‘At  Antietam  your  father  died, 

For  Michigan,  our  Michigan. 

“With  General  Grant’s  victorious  name, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

Thy  sons  still  onward  march  to  fame, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

And  foremost  in  the  fight  we  see,  , 
Where’er  the  bravest  dare  to  be. 

The  sabers  of  thy  cavalry, 

Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

“Dark  rolled  the  Rappahannock’s  flood, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

Its  tide  was  crimsoned  with  thy  blood, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

Although  for  us  the  day  was  lost, 

Still  it  shall  be  our  proudest  boast, 

At  Fredericksburg  our  Seventh  crossed, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan. 

“A  grateful  country  claims  them  now, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

And  deathless  laurel  binds  each  brow, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan, 

And  history  the  tale  will  tell 
Of  how  they  fought  and  how  they  fell. 
For  that  dear  land  they  loved  so  well, 
Michigan,  my  Michigan.” 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

This  chapter  might  be  used  when  the  class  in  United  States 
history  is  studying  the  Civil  War.  Get  the  children  to  bring 
to  school  relics  of  the  Civil  War  such  as  weapons,  uniforms, 
letters  from  soldiers,  etc.  Invite  old  soldiers  to  come  to 
school  and  talk  to  the  children  about  the  War.  What  is  the 
G.  A.  R. ?  Why  is  Memorial  Day  observed?  Invite  some  old 
lady  to  tell  the  children  what  the  women  did  at  home  during 
the  War.  Many  interesting  war  stories  may  be  found  in  the 
Michigan  Historical  Collections.  See  references  at  end  of  this 
chapter.  What  companies  or  regiments  were  raised  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  children  live?  In  what  battles  and  cam¬ 
paigns  did  they  take  part?  Have  the  children  sing  Michigan 
My  Michigan."  Do  you  think  Chandler  was  right  in  his  “blood¬ 
letting”  theory? 
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*THE  ROCKY  SHORE  AT  EAGLE  HARBOR 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


COPPER  AND  IRON 


DOUBTLESS  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this 
know  that  Michigan  is  one  of  the  largest 
mineral-producing  States  of  the  Union  and  that 
copper  and  iron  are  its  two  great  metal  products. 


THE  COPPER  STORY 

As  soon  as  the  French  explorers  and  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries  visited  the  Upper  Peninsula  they  found 
specimens  of  that  metal  and  heard  stories  about  it.  We 
have  seen  that  Radisson  told  of  finding  pieces  of 
copper  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  that  the 
Indians  told  wonderful  stories  about  hills  and  islands 
of  copper.  Allouez,  one  of  the  French  missionaries, 
likewise  found  abundant  evidence  of  copper  deposits 
in  that  region.  He  wrote:  “It  frequently  happens 
that  pieces  of  copper  are  found,  weighing  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds.  I  have  seen  several  such  pieces 
in  the  hands  of  the  savages ;  and,  since  they  are  very 
superstitious,  they  regard  them  as  divinities,  or  as 
presents  given  to  them  to  promote  their  happiness 

♦Near  scene  of  Houghton's  tragic  death.  Courtesy  State  Hist.  Museum. 
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by  the  gods  who  dwell  beneath  the  water.  For  this 
reason,  they  preserve  these  pieces  of  copper,  wrapped 
up  with  their  most  precious  articles.  In  some  families 
they  have  been  kept  for  more  than  fifty  years;  in 
others,  they  have  descended  from  time  out  of  mind, 
being  cherished  as  domestic  gods.  For  some  time 
there  was  seen  near  the  shore  a  large  rock  of  copper, 
with  its  top  rising  above  the  water,  which  gave  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  those  passing  by  to  cut  pieces  from  it ;  but 
when  I  passed  that  vicinity,  it  had  disappeared.  I 
believe  that  the  gales,  which  are  frequent,  like  those 
of  the  sea,  had  covered  it  with  sand.  One  savage  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  it  was  a  divinity,  who  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  for  what  cause  he  was  unwilling  to 
tell.” 

The  early  explorers,  stimulated  by  the  sight  of 
these  pieces  of  copper  and  by  the  stories  told  by  the 
Indians,  were  anxious  to  find  the  sources  of  supply. 
The  Indians  doubtless  knew  where  the  copper  beds 
were  located  on  Isle  Royal  and  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  but  they  were  loth  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  as  they  were  superstitious 
about  the  matter,  believing  that  there  were  manitous, 
or  spirits,  that  guarded  the  copper  deposits  and  who 
would  punish  them  if  they  revealed  their  location 
to  the  white  men. 

The  Indians  told  the  Frenchmen  that  copper  had 
first  been  discovered  by  four  hunters,  who  had  landed 
one  day  on  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lake. 
Desiring  to  cook  their  food,  they  placed  it  in  some 
water  in  a  vessel  made  of  bark,  and,  according  to  their 
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custom,  gathered  stones  and  after  heating  them  hot 
dropped  them  into  the  dish  of  water.  After  a  while  they 
noticed  that  the  stones  were  composed  of  pure  copper. 

As  soon  as  they  had 
eaten,  they  hastened  to 
their  canoe,  as  they  were 
afraid  of  the  hares  and 
lynxes,  which  grew  large 
as  dogs  on  this  island, 


PRIMEVAL  BEAUTY  OF 
ISLE  ROYAL 
Courtesy  Michigan  Conser¬ 
vation  Department 


and  which,  they  were  afraid,  would  eat  up  their  food 
and  perhaps  their  canoe  also.  They  gathered  a  few 
of  the  wonderful  stones  to  take  with  them ;  but  hardly 
had  they  left  the  island  when  a  deep  voice  like  thunder 
was  heard  over  the  waves,  “Who  are  these  thieves  who 
steal  the  toys  of  my  children?”  It  was  the  powerful 
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manitou  of  the  lake  calling  to  them.  The  hunters 
hastened  away  as  fast  as  they  could  paddle.  Three  of 
them  died  before  they  reached  land,  while  the  fourth 
lived  only  long  enough  to  get  back  to  his  village  and 
tell  of  their  adventure.  The  island  upon  which  they 
had  found  the  strange  metal  had  no  foundation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Indians,  but  floated  about  with  the 
movement  of  the  winds  and  waves.  No  one  had  dared 
to  land  on  its  shores  since  the  four  hunters  were 
there  because  of  the  wrath  of  the  manitou.* 

The  early  French  explorers  frequently  speak  in 
their  writings  of  “mines”  of  copper  when  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  mean  deposits  of  copper.  Probably  the 
Indians  at  that  time  did  not  mine  any  of  that  metal. 
There  were  abandoned  copper  mines,  however,  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  and  on  Isle  Royal ;  but  they  had  been 
worked  a  long  time  before  the  French  came  to  that 
region,  probably  by  the  Mound  Builders,  whoever 
they  were,  or  by  the  Indians  at  an  earlier  period. 

Many  pits  have  been  found  in  Houghton,  Keweenaw, 
and  Ontonagon  counties  and  on  Isle  Royal,  partly 
filled  with  forest  rubbish  which  concealed  many  stone 
implements  and  other  evidences  of  early  mining  oper¬ 
ations.  In  several  of  these  pits  have  been  found 
masses  of  copper  of  enormous  weight,  many  mining 
tools,  and  even  platforms  of  timber  evidently  built 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  copper  to  the  surface. 

At  one  place  on  Isle  Royal  a  modern  mining  shaft 
was  sunk  in  one  of  these  pits.  At  a  depth  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  the  solid  rock  was  struck.  Upon 
clearing  away  the  dirt  and  rubbish  a  spacious  basin 


♦Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  p.  31.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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was  revealed,  and  in  it  a  mass  of  pure  copper  weigh¬ 
ing  five  thousand  pounds,  a  great  smooth  chunk  with 
marks  of  cutting  tools  all  over  it.  Cartloads  of  stone 
tools  lay  about  the  basin —axes,  hammers,  and  other 
implements.  Pieces  of 
charcoal  were  also 
found.  These  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  early 
miners  had  built  fires 
against  the  mass  in  or¬ 
der  to  soften  it  or  to 
break  it  away  from  the 
rock.  Finding  it,  evi¬ 
dently,  too  heavy  for 
them  to  raise  out  of 
the  pit,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  it 
there.  At  least  400 
years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  that  these 
early  mining  opera¬ 
tions  had  taken  place, 
for  large  pine  trees 
showing  350  annual 
rings  were  growing  on 
the  dirt  thrown  out  by  these  unknown  workmen. 

At  another  place,  when  a  man,  many  years  ago, 
was  searching  for  a  copper  vein,  he  observed  a  curious 
depression  in  the  ground,  and  upon  examining  it  more 
closely  came  upon  a  cavern,  the  home  of  numerous 
porcupines.  “On  clearing  out  the  rubbish  he  found 
many  stone  hammers ;  and  at  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet 


ENTRANCE  TO  AN  ABANDONED 
ISLE  ROYAL  MINE 
G.  Fox  Collection 

This  was  a  19th  century  enterprise 
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he  came  upon  a  mass  of  native  copper  ten  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  nearly  two  feet  thick.  Its  weight 
was  more  than  six  tons.  This  mass  was  found  resting 
upon  billets  of  oak  and  two  courses  of  sleepers  of  the 
same  wood.  The  wood  had  lost  all  its  consistency  so 
that  a  knife  blade  penetrated  it  as  easily  as  if  it  had 
been  peat;  but  the  earth  packed  about  the  copper 
gave  it  a  firm  support.  By  means  of  the  woodwork 
the  miners  had  raised  the  mass  about  five  feet,  or 
something  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pit.  The  marks  of  fire  used  to  detach 
the  copper  from  the  rock  showed  that  the  early 
miners  were  acquainted  with  a  process  used  with 
effect  by  miners  much  later.  This  fragment  had  been 
pounded  until  every  projection  was  broken  off  and  then 
had  been  left,  when  and  for  what  reason  is  unknown. 

“From  similar  pits  on  the  same  location  came  ten 
cartloads  of  ancient  hammers,  one  of  which  weighed 
thirty-nine  pounds.  There  were  also  found  a  copper 
gad,  a  copper  chisel  with  a  socket  in  which  were  the 
remains  of  a  wooden  handle,  and  fragments  of  wooden 
bailing  bowls. 

“The  fact  that  growing  in  the  debris  of  one  of 
these  ancient  pits  was  a  hemlock  having  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-five  annual  rings  places  the  date  of 
the  excavations  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
That  they  were  made  by  a  race  distinct  from  the 
present  Indians  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  knew  nothing  of  copper  in  place  and  they 
had  no  traditions  of  the  ancient  copper  mines  which 
cover  the  entire  copper  belt.”* 


*Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXVII,  p.  265. 


DR.  DOUGLASS  HOUGHTON 
The  Pathfinder  of  the  Copper  Country 
From  oil  painting  in  State  Capitol  ©  Linn  Studio? 
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Many  copper  implements  of  superior  workmanship 
made  by  these  early  people  have  been  found  near 
Portage  Lake.  These  included  adzes  or  spuds,  spears, 
knives,  chisels  and  gouges,  arrow  points,  needles  with 
eye  and  without,  ornamental  pins,  ceremonial  trink¬ 
ets,  and  many  bits  not  easily  recognized. 

Although  the  French  explorers  had  seen  many 
pieces  of  copper  and  had  made  feeble  attempts  to 
find  the  sources  whence  they  came,  no  mining  opera¬ 
tions  were  attempted  by  them.  After  the  country 
came  into  possession  of  the  English,  a  company  was 
formed  in  London  to  develop  the  mineral  beds  near 
Lake  Superior.  Among  the  stockholders  was  the 
English  king  and  several  prominent  nobles.  An  ex¬ 
pedition  was  sent  out  which  sunk  a  shaft  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ontonagon  River.  Masses  of  copper  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  drift  were  found,  but  no  copper-bear¬ 
ing  rock  in  place.  The  pit  caved  in  and  the  work  was 
abandoned. 

Douglass  Houghton,  the  first  state  geologist  of 
Michigan  and  one  of  its  most  noted  men,  after  whom 
a  county,  a  city,  a  lake  have  been  named,  was  the 
first  one  to  explore  the  Upper  Peninsula  intelligently 
for  minerals  and  furnish  information  of  value  to 
miners.  Before  he  had  finished  this  important  work 
he  met  a  tragic  death  by  drowning  in  Lake  Superior 
near  Eagle  River.  With  him  were  lost  two  of  his 
men,  his  faithful  dog,  and  valuable  field-notes,  speci¬ 
mens,  and  instruments.  Two  of  his  men  were  saved. 

Soon  after  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Houghton  had 
made  known  the  valuable  deposits  of  copper  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  a  “copper  fever”  struck  the  country 
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and  thousands  rushed  to  that  region,  expecting  to  get 
rich  quick.  But  most  of  them  “left  dollars  where 


GOING  DOWN  INTO  A  COPPER  MINE 
From  Wood’s  Michigan  Geography 

they  found  pennies.”  By  July,  1846,  over  one  hundred 
mining  companies  had  been  formed  and  over  nine 
hundred  “locations”  had  been  made  in  northern  Mich¬ 
igan. 

These  companies  were  organized  not  only  in  every 
city  and  town  of  any  size  in  Michigan,  but  also  in  the 
New  England  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
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and  other  states.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  Michigan  who  was  not  an  organizer  or 
trustee  of  one  of  these  companies. 

The  great  obstacle  to  profitable  development  was 


IN  THE  COPPER  COUNTRY  NORTH  OF  CALUMET. 
Courtesy  Upper  Peninsula  Development  Bureau 


the  lack  of  transportation  for  the  metal  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  it  around  the  Sault  rapids.  This 
made  the  mining  of  copper,  with  the  small  demand  at 
that  time,  unprofitable.  After  the  canal  and  locks 
were  built,  copper  mining  took  a  boom,  and  since  then 
Michigan  has  furnished  much  of  the  world’s  supply. 
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THE  IRON  STORY 

A  SHORT  time  before  his  death,  a  party  of  Doug¬ 
lass  Houghton’s  surveyors  discovered  extensive 
deposits  of  iron  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  They 
were  at  work  near  Teal  Lake  in  Marquette  county. 
“On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September,  1844,” 
says  a  member  of  the  party,  “we  started  to  run  the 
line  south  between  ranges  26  and  27.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  the  compass- 


man  began  to  notice  the  fluctuation  of  the  needle. 
At  length  he  called  for  us  all  to  ‘come  and  see  a  varia¬ 
tion  which  will  beat  them  all!’  As  we  looked  at  the 
instrument,  to  our  astonishment  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  was  pointing  a  little  to  the  south  of  west.  The 
foreman  called  out,  ‘Boys,  look  around  and  see  what 
you  can  find!’  We  all  left  the  line,  some  going  to  the 
east,  some  going  to  the  west,  and  all  of  us  returned 
with  specimens  of  iron  ore,  mostly  gathered  from 
outcrops.  This  was  along  the  first  mile  from  Teal 
Lake,”  about  where  Ishpeming  and  Negaunee  are  now 
located.  The  magnetic  ore  had  attracted  the  needle 
of  the  compass  and  caused  the  fluctuations. 


♦From  Wood’s  Michigan  Geography. 
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The  first  company  to  locate  an  iron  mine  was 
formed  at  Jackson.  They  located  at  the  Cliff  near 
Teal  Lake  not  far  from  the  place  where  ore  had  been 
discovered  by  the  surveyors.  The  leader  of  the  pros¬ 
pectors  wrote:  “We  made  several  locations,  one  of 
which  we  called  ‘Iron’  at  the  time.  It  is  a  mountain 
of  solid  iron  ore,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
The  ore  looks  as  bright  as  a  bar  of  iron  just  broken.” 

A  small  quantity  of  ore  was  taken  back  to  south¬ 
ern  M  i  c  h  i- 
gan,  and  at 
a  forge  lo¬ 
cated  at  Ho- 
dunk,  a  few 
miles  north 
of  Cold- 
water,  some 
of  it  was 
converted  in¬ 
to  a  bar  of 
iron,  the  first 
ever  made  in 
Michigan.  At 

Jackson  the  bar  was  made  into  steel  and  one  end  of 
it  shaped  into  a  knife  blade,  which  was  found  to  have 
excellent  cutting  qualities. 

This  was  in  1846.  The  next  year  the  company  built 
a  forge  or  furnace  for  reducing  iron  ore  near  where 
Negaunee  now  stands.  This  was  the  first  one  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  The  daily  output  of  this  furnace 
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was  about  six  tons  of  bloom  iron,  in  pieces  about  two 
feet  long  and  four  inches  square.  This  was  hauled  in 
wagons  over  miserable  roads  to  the  place  on  Lake 
Superior  where  Marquette  is  now  situated.  For  a 
long  time  the  iron  was  loaded  on  the  lake  vessels  by 
being  put  on  wheel-barrows  and  wheeled  up  a  plank. 


TWO  17-TON  ELECTRICAL  UNLOADERS  EMPTYING  A  FREIGHTER 
Courtesy  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Other  companies  soon  located  in  the  vicinity ;  a 
plank  road  was  built  to  the  lake;  and  then  a  track 
with  wooden  rails  covered  with  strap  iron  was  con¬ 
structed,  the  cars  being  drawn  by  mules ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  modeim  railroad.  Iron  deposits  in  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  especially  the  Menominee  and 
Gogebic  ranges,  were  soon  developed. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  hardships  with 
which  the  early  miners  had  to  contend  in  these 
remote  regions,  with  such  primitive  methods  of 
mining,  and  with  such  poor  means  of  transportation. 
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Since  those  early  days  there  has  been  a  constant 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  mining  and  trans¬ 
porting  the  ore.  Now  “a  big  steam-operated  bucket 
dips  down  into  the  earth  and  scoops  from  the  hillside 
a  load  of  iron  ore  which  it  dumps  into  steel  cars  with 
openings  at  the  bottom,  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a  ton. 
At  the  docks  of  Lake  Superior  the  bottom  of  the 
car  is  turned  aside  and  the  whole  load  of  red  earth 
rushes  either  down  long  chutes  directly  into  the  holds 
of  the  vessels,  or  into  big  buildings  called  bins  or 
pockets,  from  which  it  can  be  poured  from  a  great 
height  into  the  vessels,  filling  them  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hatches  simultaneously.  Such  records  have 
been  made  as  the  loading  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
tons  of  iron  ore  into  a  steamer  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  usual  time  for  the  operation  is 
only  three  or  four  hours.  The  cost  of  this  loading  is 
made,  by  the  use  of  this  machinery,  less  than  three 
cents  a  ton.  After  the  swiftest  passage  that  can  be 
made  the  vessel  reaches  the  ports  of  the  lower  Lakes, 
and  there  the  devices  for  unloading  are  even  more 
wonderful.  From  a  bridge-like  crane  a  huge  scoop 
shaped  like  a  clam-shell  dips  down  into  the  vessel’s 
hold,  pulls  out  seventeen  tons  of  ore  at  a  time,  swings 
it  to  one  side,  and  drops  it  on  a  mountainous  heap  of 
red  earth.  From  there  it  is  put  into  steel  cars  which,  at 
the  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  are  picked  off  the  track 
by  an  immense  crane  as  though  they  were  mere  child¬ 
ren’s  toys  and  dumped  on  the  ore  piles  from  which 
the  furnaces  are  fed.  In  the  interval  while  the  ore 
was  being  unloaded  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  coal 
for  the  return  cargo  has  been  poured  in,  and  in  an 
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incredibly  short  time  the  freighter  is  started  on  her 
northward  journey.  So  successfully  have  time  and 
expense  been  minimized  by  the  elimination  of  hand 
labor  that  the  freight  charges  of  the  Lakes  are  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  commercial  world.”* 

“Of  such  dimensions  are  the  ore  carriers  of  the 
present  day  that  Uncle  Sam  is  forced  to  wage  a  per¬ 
petual  war  upon  the  channels  and  shallows  along 
the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  and  rivers,  that  they  may 
have  a  sufficient  width  and  depth  of  water  to  carry 
safely  their  cargoes  of  ore.f 

The  first  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  the  Upper 
Peninsula  consisted  of  six  barrels.  Ten  thousand  tons 
is  a  common  load  for  a  modern  ore  carrier. 


♦Reprinted  from  Channing  and  Lansing’s  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,  p.  367. 
By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
tHollands,  “When  Michigan  Was  New,”  p.  197. 


MONUMENT  TO  DOUGLASS  HOUGHTON  AT  EAGLE  RIVER 
Courtesy  Michigan  Historical  Commission 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

How  does  Michigan  rank  as  a  copper-producing  State? 
As  an  iron-producing  State?  Were  any  of  the  Indians  of 
America  workers  in  copper  or  iron  when  the  white  man  first 
came  ?  Who  were  the  Mound  Builders  ?  What  traces  have  we 
of  them  in  Michigan  besides  the  ancient  copper  mines  and 
copper  articles  ?  A  special  report  might  be  made  on  Douglass 
Houghton.  An  interesting  topic  for  further  reading  is  the 
“Ontonagon  Boulder.”  See  Mich.  Hist.  Colls.,  XXVII,  pp.  260- 
266.  What  does  it  mean  to  “run  the  line  south  between  ranges 
26  and  27?”  Locate  the  place  where  iron  was  found.  What  is 
“bloom”  iron?  At  which  ports  of  the  lower  Lakes  is  most  of 
the  iron  ore  unloaded?  Where  is  most  of  it  manufactured 
into  steel?  The  pupils  will  find  many  interesting  things  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Peter  White. 
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AN  EARLY  LOGGING  RAILROAD 
Powers’  “History  of  Northern  Michigan” 

This  railroad  ran  from  Muskegon  to  Lake  George,  as  an  independent  enterprise.  It  was  constructed 
in  1876.  It  operated  five  locomotives  built  by  the  H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 


*FELLING  THE  FIRST  TREE 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
LUMBER  DAYS 

IF  THE  paddle  and  moccasin  of  the  fur  trader 
had  been  the  pathfinder  for  the  lake  region,  the 
axe  of  the  lumberman  and  the  pick  of  the  miner 
who  followed  them  opened  up  and  cleared  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  fur  trader  had  discovered  and  explored 
the  wilderness.  He  was  driven  out  by  the  lumberman 
and  miner,  who  spoiled  his  field  with  such  speed  that 
in  a  decade  or  two  fur  trading  as  a  leading  industry 
was  banished  to  more  distant  regions.  The  new¬ 
comers  made  a  place  for  their  successors,  the  pioneer 
farmers  and  settlers,  by  clearing  and  preparing  the 
country.  Extensive  lumbering  and  mining  operations 
came  only  with  the  Americans.”! 

When  the  Americans  arrived  in  Michigan  the 
region  was  largely  covered  with  forests.  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  a  splendid 
growth  of  hardwoods  abounded.  To  the  early  settler 
this  timber  was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  valuable 
asset.  He  wanted  the  land  for  crops  and  needed  only 

♦Courtesy  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 

fReprinted  from  Channing  and  Lansing’s  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,  p.  341. 
By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 
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wood  enough  to  erect  his  buildings,  make  his  rail 
“snake”  fences,  and  furnish  him  fuel.  The  means  of 
transportation  were  so  poor  that  he  could  not  get 
lumber  to  the  markets  with  any  profit.  And  so  he 
felled  the  great  trees  into  heaps  or  “windrows”  and 
after  they  had  become  dry  enough  burned  them,  thus 
destroying  timber  which  today  would  be  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  pioneer  living  near  Plymouth 
who  wished  to  purchase  a  fanning  mill  of  a  man  in 
the  village  who  manufactured  them.  He  offered  to 
pay  for  it  in  logs  from  his  land.  A  bargain  was  struck 
according  to  which  the  manufacturer  selected  140 
whitewood  logs  in  exchange  for  the  mill.  The  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  fanning  mill  was  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  logs  made  60,000  feet  of  lumber  worth  today 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Another  settler  bought  from  the  Government  for 
one  hundred  dollars  eighty  acres  of  land  covered  with 
splendid  forest  of  walnut  and  whitewood.  He  cut 
off  and  burned  all  of  this  fine  timber  except  a  small 
corner  which  he  kept  for  a  wood-lot.  From  this  in 
later  years  he  sold  one  tree  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  price  that  he  paid  for  the  whole  farm. 

Not  all  the  land,  however,  was  covered  with  heavy 
timber.  Prairies,  burr-oak  plains,  or  oak  openings 
were  frequently  found  in  southern  Michigan.  Some¬ 
times  the  prairies  were  avoided  by  the  first-comers, 
it  being  thought  that  soil  that  did  not  grow  trees 
would  not  grow  crops.  But  usually  the  open  lands 
were  first  occupied  as  it  was  easier  to  make  roads 
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across  them  and  they  could  be  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation  with  less  labor. 

“The  beauty  of  these  plains  and  openings  in  sum¬ 
mer  must  have  been  most  pleasing  to  the  settlers, 


MICHIGAN’S  TWO  TYPES  OF  PIONEER  FENCES 
DIFFERED  RADICALLY 

The  rail  fence  utilized  excess  timber  when  timber  was  too  plentiful ;  the 
stump  fence  conserved  it  when  it  began  to  get  scarce.* 


whose  reminiscences  describe  them  variously  as 
being  like  ‘a  sea  of  grass  and  flowers,’  or  like  ‘a  vast 
field  of  ripe  grain,  with  here  and  there  an  orchard.’ 
Even ‘in  winter  these  plains  had  their  charms.  A 
traveler  in  Calhoun  county  writes:  ‘But,  lost  as  I 
was,  I  could  not  help  pausing  frequently  when  I 

♦Illustrations  show  rail  fence  in  Kalamazoo  County  and  stump  fence  in 
Gratiot.  Both  types  take  up  valuable  ground  and  are  fated  to  disappear  as 
land  rises  in  value.  The  tree  to  the  right  in  the  upper  picture  is 
claimed  to  be  the  tallest  tree  in  the  southern  peninsula.  (Mich.  Historical 
Museum.) 
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struck  the  first  burr-oak  opening  I  had  ever  seen,  to 
admire  its  novel  beauty.  It  looked  more  like  a  pear 
orchard  than  anything  else  to  which  I  can  assimilate 
it — the  trees  being  somewhat  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
fullgrown  pear  trees,  and  standing  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  apart  from  each  other  on  the  firm  level  soil,  as 
if  planted  by  some  gardener.  Here,  too,  I  first  saw 
deer  in  herds;  and  half  frozen  and  weary  as  I  was, 
the  sight  of  these  spirited-looking  creatures  sweep¬ 
ing  in  troops  through  these  interminable  groves, 
where  any  eye  could  follow  them  for  miles  over  the 
smooth  snowy  plain,  actually  warmed  and  invigorated 
me,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  putting  the 
rowels  into  my  tired  horse,  and  launching  after  the 
noble  game.’  ”* 

A  pioneer  song  runs  like  this: 

“But  of  all  the  darnedest  countries 
Beneath  the  shining  sun, 

Old  Kalamazoo  can  take  the  rag 
When  all  the  rest  are  done. 

There  in  the  burr-oak  openings, . 

Big  Matcheebeenashewish 

Raised  double  crops  of  corn  and  beans 

And  ate  them  with  his  fish.”* 

The  northern  half  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  were  covered  with 
a  magnificent  growth  of  pine.  After  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  had  been  brought  under  the  plow 
to  a  large  extent  and  after  means  of  transporting 
lumber  by  railroad  and  by  schooner  and  steamer  upon 


•Fuller,  Economic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Michigan,  p.  319. 
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the  Great  Lakes  had  been  developed,  lumbering  in 
these  immense  pine  forests  was  begun  and  carried 
on  with  great  activity  until  millions  of  wealth  had 
been  obtained.  These  operations  were  conducted  so 
ruthlessly  and  with  so  little  regard  for  the  future, 
brush  in  vast  quantities  being  left  upon  the  ground 
to  dry  and  become  food  for  forest  fires,  that  almost 
the  entire  pine  area  was  devasted  by  fire  time  and 
again  and  turned  into  an  unsightly  desert  of  blackened 
fallen  trees  and  charred  stumps.  The  lumbering  of 
pine  made  men  rich  and  the  land  poor.  The  splendid 
forests  made  both  “pine  barons”  and  “pine  barrens.” 

The  business  of  lumbering  was  an  interesting  one, 
involving  as  it  did  financial  risks,  much  hard  work 
under  disagreeable  conditions,  and  great  danger  to 
life  and  limb.  Before  railroads  reached  the  pine 
region,  rivers  were  the  principal  means  of  getting 
logs  to  the  mills;  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
done  when  a  large  piece  of  pine  was  to  be  lumbered 
was  to  lay  out  the  main  logging  road  through  the 
tract  to  the  river.  This  was  usually  no  easy  matter. 
Often  the  pines  grew  in  a  country  abounding  with 
hills  and  pot-holes.  In  that  case  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  road  dodge  in  and  out  between  the  hills 
and  around  or  through  the  swamps,  still  maintaining 
the  general  direction  to  the  river  and  keeping  it  level 
or  down  grade. 

After  an  experienced  man  had  marked  the  route 
by  blazed  trees  the  next  thing  was  to  cut  out  and 
build  the  road.  It  is  hard  to  realize  what  an  under¬ 
taking  this  was.  It  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  smooth  and  free  from  all  obstructions. 


TALL  PINES  AT  INTERLOCHEN  STATE  RESERVE 
Courtesy  Michigan  Conservation  Dept. 
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Through  the  swamps  poles  and  logs  must  be  laid 
across  the  route  to  make  a  corduroy.  To  quote  from 
an  interesting  story  of  lumbering  days :  “To  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  recall  the  variety  of  woods, 
thickets,  and  jungles  that  go  to  make  up  a  wooded 
country — especially  in  the  creek  bottoms  where  a 
logging  road  finds  often  its  levelest  way — and  the  piles 
of  windfalls,  vines,  bushes,  and  scrubs  that  choke 
the  thickets  with  a  discouraging  and  inextricable 
tangle,  the  clearing  of  several  miles  to  street  width 
will  look  like  an  almost  hopeless  undertaking.  Not 
only  must  the  growth  be  removed,  but  the  roots 
must  be  cut  out,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
levelled  or  filled  up.”* 

Branches  were  run  out  from  the  main  route  as 
needed.  Along  the  roads  at  intervals  squares  were 
cut  out  of  the  timber  in  which  two  long  timbers  called 
skids  were  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  road  on  which 
the  logs  were  piled  ready  for  loading. 

From  the  skidways  narrow  trails  were  cut  and 
cleared  of  obstructions  to  where  the  timber  was  to  be 
cut.  These  were  called  travoy  roads  aiid  were  only 
wide  enough  for  a  single  horse  to  drag  logs  along. 

Men  worked  in  pairs  in  cutting  down  the  trees.  They 
first  decided  in  which  direction  they  wanted  a  tree  to 
fall.  They  then  cut  a  deep  gash  on  that  side  with 
their  axes.  They  next  proceeded  to  saw  through  the 
mighty  trunk,  a  man  at  each  end  of  the  saw.  When 
the  tree  was  about  to  fall  the  sawyers  yelled  out, 
“Timber!”  to  warn  other  men  working  in  the  vicinity 
so  that  they  might  seek  a  place  of  safety. 


*White,  The  Blazed  Trail. 
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The  fall  of  a  big  pine  is  a  wonderful  sight.  The 
tree  shivers,  then  leans  ever  so  slightly  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  then  falls,  at  first  gently,  afterwards  with 
a  crescendo  rush,  tearing  through  the  branches  of 
other  trees,  bending  the  small  timber,  breaking  the 
smallest,  and  at  last  hitting  with  a  tremendous  crash 
and  bang  which  fills  the  air  with  a  fog  of  small  twigs, 
needles,  and  snow.  There  is  nothing  more  impressive 
than  this  rush  of  pine  top,  excepting  it  be  a  charge 
of  cavalry  or  the  fall  of  Niagara.  Old  woodsmen 
sometimes  shout  aloud  with  the  mere  excitement  into 
which  it  lifts  them.* 

The  branches  were  next  cut  off  by  axmen  and  the 
prostrate  trunk  sawed  into  suitable  lengths  for 
lumber.  The  teamsters  now  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  hauled  the  logs  along  the  travoy  roads  to  the  skid- 
ways,  where  they  were  piled  uptobe  hauled  to  the  river. 

The  men  who  worked  in  the  woods,  the  “lumber¬ 
jacks,”  were  a  distinct  type,  now  almost  gone.  They 
were  rough  but  picturesque.  They  wore  a  kind  of 
uniform,  consisting  of  a  flannel  shirt,  a  heavy  blanket 
Mackinaw  coat,  trousers  cut  off  just  below  the  knees, 
a  belt  at  the  waist,  thick  socks  tied  at  the  knee,  rubber 
shoes  for  the  woods,  and  boots  with  spikes  in  the  soles 
for  river  driving. 

They  were  accustomed  to  a  rough  life  and  rough 
usage  and  were  capable  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
hard  work  if  they  had  the  right  kind  of  boss.  The 
men’s  accommodations  in  their  camps  were  none 
too  elegant.  “They  slept  in  box-like  bunks  filled  with 
hay  or  straw  over  which  blankets  were  spread;  they 


♦Adapted  from  The  Blazed  Trail. 
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sat  on  a  narrow  hard  bench  or  on  the  floor ;  they  read 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp  fastened  against  the  big 
cross  beam;  they  warmed  themselves  at  a  huge  iron 
stove  in  the  center  of  the  room  around  which  sus¬ 
pended  wires  and  poles  offered  space  for  the  drying 
of  socks;  they  washed  their  clothes  when  the  mood 
struck  them.  It  was  warm  and  comparatively  clean. 
But  it  was  dark,  without  ornament,  cheerless.  The 
lumber- jack  never  expected  anything  different.  In 
fact,  if  he  wTere  pampered  to  the  extent  of  ordinary 
comforts,  he  would  have  been  apt  at  once  to  conclude 
himself  indispensable;  whereupon  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  worthless.”  * 

In  the  evenings  the  men  lounged,  smoked,  played 
cards,  and  sometimes  danced  if  there  was  anyone  to 
furnish  music.  No  one  thought  of  forbidding  gam¬ 
bling.  When  they  danced,  the  men  waltzed  solemnly 
round  and  round,  gripping  firmly  each  other’s  loose 
sleeves  just  above  the  elbow.  At  every  third  step 
they  stamped  one  foot. 

Sometimes  the  men  sang  in  a  mighty  chorus,  sway¬ 
ing  their  heads  in  unison,  and  bringing  out  with  a 
roar  such  a  ditty  as  this: 

“Come  all  ye  sons  of  freedom  throughout  old  Michigan, 

Come  all  ye  gallant  lumbermen,  list  to  a  shanty  man. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Muskegon,  where  the  rapid  waters  flow, 
Oh!  we’ll  range  the  wild  woods  o’er  while  a-lumbering  we  go.” 

“The  music  of  our  burnished  axe  shall  make  the  woods  resound, 
And  many  a  lofty  ancient  pine  will  tumble  to  the  ground. 

At  night  around  our  shanty  fire  we’ll  singwhile  rude  winds  blow, 
Oh!  we’ll  range  the  wild  woods  o’er  while  a-lumbering  we  go.” 


•The  Blazed  Trail. 
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Sometimes  one  of  the  men  sang  a  solo : 

“I  am  a  jolly  shanty  boy, 

As  you  will  soon  discover; 

To  all  the  dodges  I  am  fly, 

A  hustling  pine-woods  rover. 

A  peavey-hook  it  is  my  pride, 

An  axe  I  well  can  handle. 

To  fell  a  tree  or  punch  a  hull 
Get  rattling  Danny  Randall.” 

And  then  with  a  rattle  and  crash  the  whole  camp 
would  shriek  out  the  chorus : 

“Bung  yer  eye!  bung  yer  eye!” 

Solo : 

“I  love  a  girl  in  Saginaw, 

She  lives  with  her  mother. 

I  defy  all  Michigan 

To  find  such  another. 

She’s  tall  and  slim,  her  hair  is  red, 

Her  face  is  plump  and  pretty. 

She’s  my  daisy  Sunday  best-day  girl, 

And  her  front  name  stands  for  Kitty.” 

Chorus :  “Bung  yer  eye!  bung  yer  eye!”* 

As  soon  as  the  logs  were  on  the  skidways  along  the 
road,  hauling  to  the  river  commenced.  The  logs  were 
rolled  from  the  skids  to  the  huge  sleighs  by  horses 
and  chains  while  men  with  cant-hooks  kept  them 
rolling  straight  and  helped  them  into  place.  A  wide 
layer  of  half  a  dozen  logs  or  so  was  first  placed  on  the 
sleigh,  then  a  layer  somewhat  narrower,  and  so  on 
up  until  the  pyramid  was  topped  out  with  a  single  log. 


*  The  Blazed  Trail. 
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“Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  a  team¬ 
ster  conducting  one  of  his  great  pyramidal  loads  over 
the  little  inequalities  of  the  road,  in  the  ticklish 
places  standing  atop  with  the  bent  knee  of  the  Roman 
charioteer,  spying  and  forestalling  the  chances  of 
the  way  with  a  fixed  eye  and  an  intense  concentration 
that  relaxed  not  one  inch  in  the  miles  of  the  haul. 

“Chains  bind  the  loads.  And  if  ever,  during  the 
loading,  or  afterward  when  the  sleigh  is  in  motion, 
the  weight  of  the  logs  causes  the  pyramid  to  break 
down  and  squash  out; — then  woe  to  the  driver  or 
whoever  happens  to  be  near!  A  saw  log  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  fuss  while  falling,  but  it  falls 
through  anything  that  happens  in  its  way,  and  a  man 
who  gets  mixed  up  in  a  load  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
of  them  obeying  the  laws  of  gravitation  from  a  height 
of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  can  be  crushed  into 
strange  shapes  and  fragments.  For  this  reason  the 
loaders  are  picked  and  careful  men. 

“At  the  banking  grounds,  which  lie  in  and  about 
the  bed  of  the  river,  the  logs  are  piled  in  a  gigantic 
skidway  to  await  the  spring  freshets,  which  will 
carry  them  down  stream  to  the  ‘boom’.  In  that  en¬ 
closure  they  remain  until  sawed  in  the  mill.”* 

In  the  spring  as  the  snow  melted  and  high  water 
came  the  river  drive  commenced.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  exciting  part  of  lumbering  operations.  As 
soon  as  the  ice  broke  up  the  logs  were  rolled  into  the 
river  and  floated  down  to  the  mills.  Sometimes  they 
formed  a  jam  in  the  stream  and  piled  up  many  feet 


*The  Blazed  Trail. 
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high.  To  break  this  required  hard,  skillful  work  on 
the  part  of  the  river  men  and  the  task  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  great  danger,  as  they  must  run  out  on  the 
logs  and  pry  loose  with  their  peaveys  the  logs  that 
were  crossed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lock  the  whole 
pile.  When  these  key  logs  were  loosened  the  jam 
usually  went  out  with  a  tremendous  rush,  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  logs  driven  on  by  the  mighty  force  of  the 
waters.  Then  the  men  must  run  for  their  lives. 
Usually  safety  could  be  sought  only  by  jumping  from 
log  to  log  as  they  floated  in  the  turbulent  stream  until 
the  shore  was  reached  or  by  riding  one  down  stream. 
The  river  men,  with  their  spiked  boots  and  with  their 
peaveys  as  balancing  poles,  became  very  skillful  at 
log  running  and  log  riding.  But  sometimes  a  man 
did  not  get  away  soon  enough  when  the  jam  broke 
and  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  tumbling  logs;  and 
occasionally  one  slipped  into  the  water  and  could  not 
escape  the  crowding,  grinding  logs  in  the  stream. 

A  part  of  the  crew  worked  at  the  rear  of  the  drive. 
Their  business  was  to  put  back  into  the  current  all 
logs  that  had  become  stranded  on  either  bank,  lodged 
on  sand-bars,  or  caught  by  bushes  and  trees.  Much 
of  the  time  these  men  worked  in  ice-cold  water  up 
to  their  waists. 

When  the  drive  was  on,  the  cook  and  his  assistants 
loaded  a  cook-stove,  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  a 
supply  of  bedding  aboard  a  large,  clumsy,  strongly- 
built  scow,  called  a  “wanigan,”  which  floated  down 
stream  with  the  logs.  At  night  this  was  tied  up  at 
some  convenient  place  and  camp  was  made. 

When  the  day’s  work  was  ended,  the  men  rode  logs 
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down-stream  to  where  the  wanigan  had  tied  up.  After 
eating  a  hearty  supper  they  slept  soundly  until  the 
morning  call  came  at  the  first  signs  of  light.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  first  of  the  day’s  work  was  to  break  a  jam 
which  had  formed  during  the  night,  although  the  old 
river  drivers  believed  that  “in  the  full  of  the  moon 
logs  will  run  free  at  night.” 

At  last  the  rear  of  the  drive  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  the  logs  were  confined  within  “booms”  to 
await  sawing,  afterwards  to  be  shipped  away  as 
lumber  by  boat  or  rail.  The  wanigan  was  tied  up  for 
the  season,  the  men  were  paid  off  and  entered  upon  a 
season  of  idleness  and  carousal.  Often  the  lumber¬ 
jack  would  spend  the  earnings  of  several  months  of 
hard  labor  in  as  many  days. 

Lumbering  towns  were  “tough”  places.  Saloons, 
gambling  dens,  and  low  dives  were  more  than  nu¬ 
merous  and  they  all  did  their  best  to  attract  the 
lumber-jacks  and  get  their  money.  Here  is  a  good 
picture  of  these  men  after  the  drive  was  over: 

“Here  and  there  swaggered  a  strapping  riverman, 
his  small  felt  hat  cocked  aggressively  over  one  eye, 
its  brim  curled  up  behind ;  a  cigar  stump  protruding 
at  an  angle  from  beneath  his  sweeping  mustache; 
his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers, 
‘stagged’  off  at  the  knee ;  the  spikes  of  his  river  boots 
cutting  little  triangular  pieces  from  the  wooden  side¬ 
walk.  His  eye  was  aggressively  humorous,  and  the 
smile  of  his  face  was  a  challenge. 

“No  wonder  that  he  has  brought  to  the  town  and 
his  vices  a  little  of  the  lofty  bearing  of  an  heroic  age. 
No  wonder  that  he  fears  no  man,  since  nature’s  most 
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terrible  forces  of  the  flood  have  hurled  a  thousand 
weapons  at  him  in  vain.  His  muscles  have  been 
hardened,  his  eye  is  quiet  and  sure,  his  courage  is 
undaunted,  and  his  movements  are  as  quick  and 
accurate  as  a  panther’s.  Probably  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  a  more  dangerous  man  with  his  hands 
than  the  riverman.  He  would  rather  fight  than  eat, 
especially  when  he  is  drunk,  as,  like  the  cowboy,  he 
usually  is  when  he  gets  into  town. 

“The  men  would  go  in  force  sometimes  to  another 
city  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  cleaning  it  out.  One 
battle  I  know  of  lasted  nearly  all  night.  Deadly 
weapons  were  almost  never  resorted  to,  unless  indeed 
a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  muscle  behind  a 
fist  hard  as  iron  might  be  considered  a  deadly  weapon. 
A  man  hard  pressed  by  numbers  often  resorted  to  a 
billiard  cue,  or  an  axe,  or  anything  else  that  happened 
to  be  handy,  but  that  was  an  expedient  called  out  by 
necessity.  Knives  or  six-shooters  implied  a  certain 
premeditation  which  was  discountenanced. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  code  of  fair  fighting  ob¬ 
tained  hardly  at  all.  The  long  spikes  of  river-boots 
made  an  admirable  weapon  in  the  straight  kick.  I 
have  seen  men  whose  faces  were  punctured  as  thickly 
as  though  by  smallpox,  where  the  steel  points  had 
penetrated.  In  a  free-for-all  knock-down-and-drag- 
out,  kicking,  gouging,  and  biting  are  all  legitimate. 
Anything  to  injure  the  other  man,  provided  always 
you  do  not  knife  him.  And  when  you  take  a  half 
dozen  of  these  enduring,  active,  muscular,  and  fiery 
men,  not  one  entertaining  in  his  innermost  heart  the 
faintest  hesitation  or  fear,  and  set  them  at  each 
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other  with  the  lightning  tirelessness  of  so  many  wild¬ 
cats,  you  get  as  hard  a  fight  as  you  could  desire.”* 
“As  early  as  1850  the  Michigan  lumber  business 
was  so  large  as  to  attract  attention  throughout  com¬ 
mercial  centres  of  the  country,  and  it  grew  with  the 
amazing  rapidity  of  all  western  development.  In 
1854  there  were  in  the  State  sixty-one  sawmills  with 
an  output  of  108,000,000  feet;  in  1872  there  were 
fifteen  hundred  sawmills,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
other  activities  incident  on  lumbering,  such  as  making 
shingles  and  planing.  By  1881  the  amount  had 
jumped  to  nearly  4,000,000,000  and  it  was  calculated 
that  the  output  of  Michigan  mills  that  year  would 
have  loaded  a  train  of  cars  nearly  2,500  miles  long.”f 
It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1888  enough  lumber,  over 
4,000,000,000  feet,  was  sawed  in  the  mills  along  the 
Saginaw  River  alone  to  make  a  sidewalk  of  two-inch 
planks,  four  feet  wide,  that  would  reach  around  the 
earth  almost  four  times. J 

“Michigan  was  once  one  of  the  greatest  pine 
regions  in  the  whole  world.  Michigan’s  tribute  to 
the  nation  has  been  enormous.  For  twenty  years 
she  was  the  leading  lumber-producing  State  of  the 
Union.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  her  forests 
have  yielded  160,000,000,000  feet  of  pine.  These  are 
figures  which  pass  comprehension  until  they  are 
translated  into  more  familiar  terms.  This  enormous 
production  would  build  a  board  walk  five  feet  wide, 
two  inches  thick,  and  three  million  miles  long — a 

♦White,  The  Blazed  Trail. 

fReprinted  from  Channing  and  Lansing’s  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,  p.  345. 

By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers. 

^Butterfield,  Bay  County  Past  and  Present,  p.  99 
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walk  that  would  reach  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator;  or  it  would  make  a 
plank  way  one  mile  wide  and  two  inches  thick  that 
would  stretch  across  the  continent  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco!  In  other  words,  Michigan’s  total 
contribution  of  pine  would  build  ten  million  six-room 
dwellings  capable  of  housing  over  half  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States.”* 

The  old-time  lumber- jack  has  almost  disappeared. 
In  the  lumbering  operations  which  are  still  carried 
on  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan  railroads  are  used 
more  than  in  earlier  days  and  conditions  of  labor  and 
of  living  have  changed.  Lumbering,  while  still  an 
important  industry,  is  much  less  prominent,  and  the 
lumber-jack  is  going  the  way  of  the  coureur-de-bois, 
the  voyageur,  and  the  fur-trader. 

♦Curwood,  The  Great  Lakes,  p.  57. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

The  older  children  would  find  the  novels  mentioned  in  the 
references  for  this  chapter  interesting  and  full  of  descriptions 
and  narratives  of  lumbering  days.  Are  there  any  pine  forests 
left  in  Michigan?  If  so,  where  are  they  located?  Was  it 
really  wasteful  for  the  early  settlers  to  burn  the  excellent 
^  timber?  Where  will  we  get  our  lumber  from  in  the  future? 
What  is  a  “peavey”?  What  is  a  “cant-hook”?  What  are 
“booms”?  What  is  a  rail  “snake”  fence?  Did  you  ever  see 
a  pine-stump  fence  ? 
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MICHIGAN  INDIANS  FLEEING  THE  1908  FIRE 
From  a  sketch  in  the  Detroit  News 
These  were  living  on  a  reservation  in  Cheboygan  county. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
FOREST  FIRES 


MICHIGAN  has  suffered  much  from  forest  fires. 
The  lumbermen,  when  they  took  the  timber 
out,  carelessly  left  great  quantities  of  brush 
upon  the  ground,  which,  becoming  as  dry  as  tinder 
in  the  hot,  dry  summers,  burned  with  terrific  speed 
and  heat  when  once  started.  A  spark  from  the 
pipe  or  camp-fire  of  some  Indian  or  white  hunter, 
from  the  burning  brushpile  of  some  settler,  or  from 
a  railroad  locomotive,  dropped  into  the  dry  grass  or 
leaves,  was  enough  to  start  a  conflagration  that  could 
be  stopped  by  no  human  means  and  which  would 
sweep  with  incredible  rapidity  over  vast  tracts,  licking 
up  everything  in  its  path  until  many  human  lives 
were  lost  and  property  of  great  value  destroyed. 

One  of  the  worst  of  these  great  fires  swept  across 
the  State  in  the  fall  of  1871.  “The  summer  had  been 
an  unusually  hot  and  dry  one,”  to  quote  from  a  larger 
history  of  Michigan.  “From  June  there  had  been 
in  the  State  only  scattered  and  insignificant  showers, 
and  in  some  localities,  it  is  said,  not  a  drop  of  rain 
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had  fallen  for  several  months.  As  a  result  all  vege¬ 
tation  was  parched,  the  earth  was  cracked  from 
lack  of  moisture,  and  everything  was  as  dry  as  tinder. 
The  swamps  were  dried  out,  grass  dried  and  withered, 
wells  and  cisterns  exhausted,  and  in  some  places  no 
water  for  many  miles  from  running  streams. 

“It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  Michi¬ 
gan  was  enjoying  its  most  prosperous  days  of  pine 
lumbering.  The  forests  were  being  felled,  the  severed 
branches  of  trees  were  piled  upon  the  ground ;  the 
trunks,  cut  up  into  logs,  were  floated  down  the 
streams  to  near  their  mouths  and  there  cut  into 
lumber  and  piled,  awaiting  transporation  to  market. 
The  sap  and  moisture  had  been  thoroughly  evaporated 
from  all  this  wood  by  the  merciless  sun  and  wind. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  there  were  usually  brush 
fires  raging  in  the  clearings. 

“On  Sunday,  October  8,  1871,  fire  broke  out  in  a 
wooden  stable  in  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  which 
on  that  night  and  the  two  following  days  and  nights, 
wiped  out  much  of  the  city.  This  was  one  of  the 
great  conflagrations  of  history.f  Many  lives  were 
lost,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  thousands  of  persons  were  left  homeless, 
without  shelter  or  food.  While  the  people  of  Michigan 
were  reading  the  startling  news  of  this  calamity  and 
were  planning  to  send  relief  to  the  sufferers,  there 
came  drifting  to  their  ears  the  story  of  the  terrible 
experiences  of  dwellers  within  their  own  borders.  A 
wave  of  lurid  flame  was  sweeping  clear  across  the 


i  Chicago  at  the  time  was  built  very  largely  of  Michigan  white  pine, 
which,  as  all  know,  is  very  inflammable. 
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State,  wiping  out,  within  a  few  hours,  everything  com¬ 
bustible  in  its  path.  The  fire  in  Chicago  and  those  in 
Michigan  could  have  been  controlled  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  the  circumstances  were  very  extra¬ 
ordinary.  The  atmospheric  conditions  were  peculiar. 
A  hot  wave  came  up  from  the  southwest  with  a  gale 
which  reached  the  proportions  of  a  tornado.  It  was 
a  gigantic  blow-pipe  which  fed  oxygen  to  flames  that 
withered  and  consumed  everything. 

“On  this  same  night  of  October  8,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  and  night,  fires  crossed  the  entire  State 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron.  The  city  of 
Holland  in  Ottawa  county  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  city  of  Manistee  in  the  county  of  that  name 
was  nearly  wiped  out.  From  the  latter  city  a  zone 
of  flame  extended  almost  due  eastward  through  the 
counties  of  Lake,  Osceola,  Isabella,  Midland,  Saginaw, 
Tuscola,  Sanilac,  and  Huron,  where  its  further 
progress  was  stayed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  This 
entire  region  was  one  in  which  pine  lumbering  was 
then  in  active  operation.  Holland  and  Manistee  were 
lumber  towns,  where  the  logs  brought  down  from 
the  interior  were  cut  for  the  market.  The  numerous 
mills  were  surrounded  by  great  quantities  of  highly 
inflammable  material.  Edgings  and  bark  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  bulk;  large  piles  of  sawed  lumber  were 
stored  in  the  yards,  the  streets  were  paved  with 
sawdust  and  slabs. 

“An  eye-witness,  describing  the  destruction  of  Hol¬ 
land,  says  that  in  the  short  space  of  two  hours,  be¬ 
tween  one  and  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  October 
9th,  the  devastation  was  complete.  No  one,  unless 
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he  had  witnessed  such  a  scene,  could  have  any  con¬ 
ception  of  its  terror.  The  entire  territory  covered 
by  the  fire  was  swept  clean ;  there  was  not  a  fence- 
post  or  a  sidewalk  plank,  and  hardly  the  stump  of  a 
shade  tree  left  to  designate  the  old  lines.  People 
fled  to  the  nearest  open  ground ;  many  took  to  the 
waters  of  Black  Lake,  escaping  in  small  boats.  The 
fierceness  of  the  wind  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  fire  spread  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dead  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine  were  found.  A  partly  burned  bank  check  which 
had  been  in  one  of  the  stores  was  afterward  picked  up 
on  a  farm  twenty-five  miles  away.  Though  only  one 
human  life  was  lost,  that  of  an  aged  widow,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  save  herself,  over  three  hundred 
families  were  left  without  shelter. 

“While  this  destructive  scene  was  in  progress  in 
Holland,  its  almost  exact  counterpart  was  witnessed 
at  Manistee.  This  also  was  a  lumber  town — a  saw¬ 
dust  city.  All  the  buildings  were  of  wood.  The  lumber 
mills  were  scattered  along  the  shore  of  Manistee  Lake. 
Their  surroundings  were  of  a  most  highly  combustible 
character.  When  once  the  flames  had  seized  upon 
some  portion  of  the  town  there  was  no  staying  them. 
They  swept  unrestrained,  licking  up  whatever  was 
overtaken.  The  inhabitants  fled  for  safety  to  the 
open  spaces  outside  the  town  or  escaped  in  small 
boats  upon  the  water.  Within  an  incredibly  short 
time  almost  the  entire  city  was  destroyed,  including 
dwellings,  stores,  schools,  churches,  mills  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments,  docks  and  warehouses. 
The  estimated  money  loss  was  upwards  of  one  million 
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two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  which  was  mill  property  and  manufactured  lumber. 
On  account  of  the  enormous  destruction  by  fire  at 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  at  that  time,  insurance  policies 
had  very  little,  if  any,  value.  Fires  also  caused  much 
damage  in  the  surrounding  vicinity,  and  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  bridges  and  telegraph  poles  practically 
cut  off  all  communication,  for  a  time. 

“As  the  fires  raged  in  the  belt  extending  entirely 
across  the  State,  they  swept  everything  in  their  path. 
The  gathered  crops  of  the  season  had  been  stored  in 
the  farm  barns;  the  fall  wheat  had  been  sown,  and 
the  corn  was  ripening  in  the  shock.  All  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  together  with  dwellings  and  their  contents, 
farm  buildings,  in  many  instances  domestic  animals, 
leaving  nothing  but  ashes,  blackened  stumps,  and 
putrid  carcasses.  Orchards  which  had  been  the  work 
of  years  to  rear  were  wiped  out  in  an  hour.  School- 
houses,  churches,  bridges,  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 
While  this  zone  of  flame  stretched  across  the  State, 
it  seemed  to  work  its  greatest  havoc  as  it  approached 
Lake  Huron. 

“Huron  and  Sanilac  counties,  though  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  lumbering,  were,  nevertheless,  quite  well 
settled  by  an  agricultural  population  and  abounded 
in  prosperous  and  well  cultivated  farms  and  orchards. 
Throughout  this  whole  region,  a  tract  at  least  forty 
miles  square,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  life  was  left. 
Blinded  by  smoke  and  stifled  by  the  on-rushing  flames, 
the  inhabitants  hid  in  wells  and  cisterns  and  ditches, 
or  fled  in  terror  to  the  lake  shore,  where  they  saved 
themselves  by  wading  into  the  water  up  to  their 
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necks.  There  were  along  the  Huron  shore  or  near  it 
a  number  of  villages  of  two  hundred  to  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  These  villages  were  almost  wholly  ob¬ 
literated  and  the  people  who  lived  in  them  were  left 
entirely  destitute,  without  food  and  with  only  the 
clothing  which  they  wore.  Many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  to  find  homes  and  sustenance  for 
the  coming  winter  in  other  localities. 

“When  this  great  calamity  became  known,  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  for  relief  were  instituted  at 
once.  Governor  Baldwin  took  hold  of  the  matter  and 
appointed  relief  committees  composed  of  well  known 
citizens  of  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Saginaw,  and  other 
localities,  and  gifts  of  money,  supplies,  clothing, 
and  materials  for  rebuilding  homes  were  speedily 
offered.  Clothing  and  various  supplies  were  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  estimated  value  of  $250,000.  The 
United  States  War  Department  contributed  two  thou¬ 
sand  pairs  of  blankets,  four  hundred  overcoats,  one 
thousand  pairs  of  men’s  socks. 

“On  the  5th  of  September,  1881,  almost  exactly  ten 
years  later,  a  second  visitation  of  fire  swept  through 
the  four  counties  of  Tuscola,  Lapeer,  Huron,  and 
Sanilac,  covering  a  part  of  the  region  which  suffered 
so  severely  before.  The  atmospheric  conditions  were 
strikingly  similar.  The  summer  of  1881  was  exces¬ 
sively  dry,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  two  months. 

“For  three  consecutive  days  the  conflagration  raged 
with  the  violence  of  that  of  ten  years  before  and 
with  even  more  disastrous  results,  because  at  this 
latter  date  there  was  a  greatly  increased  population 
and  more  valuable  improvements  in  the  way  of  build- 
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ings,  orchards,  fences,  and  bridges  than  formerly. 
The  wind  blew  with  such  violence  as  to  uproot  large 
forest  trees  and  lift  the  roofs  from  buildings.  At  the 
same  time,  the  temperature  outside  the  fire-swept 
district  was  one  hundred  and  upward  in  the  shade. 
Under  these  conditions  the  sufferings  of  those  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  disastrous  fires  were  something  appal¬ 
ling.  Men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  were 
burned  while  they  were  flying  along  the  public  high¬ 
way.  The  air  was  so  thick  with  blinding  smoke  that 
the  darkness  became  almost  total.  Through  the  Cim¬ 
merian  air  flaming  balls  of  punk  fell  into  the  villages 
and  fields,  and  then  the  fires  would  burst  forth  on 
every  side.  The  flames  came  rushing  on,  sometimes 
in  huge  revolving  columns,  then  in  detached  frag¬ 
ments  that  were  torn  by  the  wind  from  the  mass  and 
sent  flying  over  the  tops  of  trees  for  a  half-mile  to 
be  pushed  down  to  the  earth  again.  Flames  were 
seen  to  leap  many  feet  higher  than  the  tallest  pines, 
and  in  every  direction  sheets  of  fire  were  flying  across 
the  country. 

“Some  of  the  fugitives  were  lifted  from  the  ground 
by  the  strong  wind  and  were  seized  by  the  flames  as 
they  fell.  Some  saved  their  lives  by  scooping  holes 
in  the  ground  and  burying  their  faces  to  escape  in¬ 
haling  the  stifling  air;  others  found  refuge  in  wells 
where  they  clung  to  the  walls  with  their  fingers  and 
toes.  Some  hid  themselves  in  cisterns  while  the 
clothing  was  burned  from  their  backs  and  the  flesh 
was  blistered.  The  flying  sand  and  smoke  blinded 
people  who  walked  in  the  dense  darkness  into  fire 
traps.  Many  of  those  who  escaped  with  their  lives 
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were  permanently  crippled  or  blinded  or  disfigured. 
Half-naked  creatures  made  their  way  into  village 
streets,  often  bearing  the  charred  remains  of  their 
dead  with  them.  Some  took  refuge  in  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  wading  out  until  only  their  heads  were 
above  water,  but  even  here  they  were  suffocated  by 
the  intense  heat,  the  smoke,  and  the  flying  cinders. 
Animals,  wild  and  tame,  were  destroyed  in  vast  num¬ 
bers  or  herded  together  by  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation.  One  man  who  plunged  into  the  lake  for  safety 
found  in  the  morning  a  bear  for  a  companion,  but 
the  bear  made  no  objection  and  no  trouble  ensued.”* 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  carelessness  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  many  people  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  these  fires  have  continued  down  to  recent  times. 
One  of  the  most  tragic  of  Michigan’s  forest  fires 
occurred  in  northeastern  Michigan  in  1908.  The  towns 
of  Au  Sable,  Posen,  and  Metz  were  destroyed.  Many 
lives  were  lost,  most  of  them  on  a  freight  train  that 
was  endeavoring  to  take  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  the  last  named  village  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Here  is  the  story  as  told  by  the  engineer  of  the 
train:  “Metz  was  a  place  of  two  hundred  inhabitants 
— a  sort  of  trading  center  and  sawmill  village.  There 
had  been  fires  all  summer,  and  often  smoke  in  the  air 
was  so  dense  we  could  hardly  see  a  hundred  yards, 
and  it  made  our  eyes  smart.  That  October  day  I  got 
to  Metz  about  noon  and  waited  for  orders.  I  was 
there  several  hours,  and  no  orders  came.  We  knew 
by  the  smoke  that  a  big  fire  was  burning  off  west  of 


’"Utley  &  Cutcheon,  Michigan,  IV,  pp.  77-85. 
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us  and  a  hurricane  was  driving  it  in  our  direction. 
The  village  was  wedged  in  between  two  pieces  of 
woodland  and  on  the  windward  side  were  great  heaps 
of  ties  and  posts  along  the  railroad,  and  on  that  side, 
too,  was  a  sawmill  with  many  months’  accumulation 
of  sawed  lumber  around  it.  The  place  was  doomed 


THE  FATEFUL  GONDOLA  CAR  OF  METZ 

From  the  Detroit  News.  Note  the  warped  rails  and  charred  slashings. 

When  photographed,  the  car  still  held  its  grim  relics  of  the  tragedy. 


and  would  evidently  be  so  hot  and  swept  by  flames 
that  no  one  could  stay  there  and  survive.  It  was 
decided  that  some  of  the  women  and  children  and 
old  people  should  go  out  of  the  threatened  region  on 
the  train.  After  loading  a  lot  of  furniture  and  valu¬ 
ables  on  a  box  car,  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  with  their 
bundles  and  bags  got  on  one  of  these  iron  gondola 
coal  cars.  The  rest  of  the  train  was  four  other  coal 
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cars,  three  of  ’em  loaded  with  cedar  posts  and  one 
with  hemlock  bark,  which  we  thought  we  could  save. 

“The  smoke  rolled  in  and  it  got  as  dark  as  night, 
and  then  the  fire  swept  into  one  corner  of  the  village 
the  church  began  to  burn.  I  couldn’t 
wait  for  orders  any  longer,  and  we 
started,  but  we  hadn’t  gone  far 
?  when  we  overtook  a  man  and 

his  wife.  They  were  on 
their  way  down  the  track 
to  their  home,  about  two 
miles  away.  I  took  them 
onto  the  engine.  They 
were  distressed  about 
their  children  who  were 
at  home  with  no  one  to 
look  after  ’em  except  an  awful  old  woman — their 
grandmother.  But  she  took  ’em  over  to  a  field  and 
they  escaped.  It  was  so  dark  I  couldn’t  see  on  ahead 
and  I  couldn’t  tell  whether  I  was  running  into  danger 
or  not.  I  thought  the  fire  was  behind  us,  but  we  soon 
were  in  burning  woods.  Then  the  bark,  which  was  on 
a  car  just  behind  the  tender,  caught  fire,  and  burning 
pieces  began  to  fly  back  on  the  people  in  the  open  car. 

“A  little  farther  on  we  came  out  of  the  woods,  and 
here  on  a  siding  a  number  of  cars  loaded  with  tan- 
bark  were  standing.  On  the  other  side  of  the  main 
track  were  piles  of  cedar  posts,  and  the  bark  and  posts 
were  all  on  fire,  though  I  didn’t  know  it  until  we  were 
right  between  ’em.  Then  the  engine  went  off  the 
track.  The  rails  had  been  warped  by  the  heat.*  We 


id 


MAP  OF  THE  FIRE  REGION 
The  Detroit  News 


Courtesy  Michigan  Conservation  Dept. 


THE  WOEFUL  DESERT  OF  THE  BURNT-OVER  SLASHINGS 
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couldn’t  have  stopped  in  a  worse  place  for  those 
that  were  on  the  engine.  There  was  fire  on  each  side 
and  the  car  of  bark  back  of  the  tender  was  burning 
fiercely.  The  man  and  woman  jumped  off  and  the 
fireman  got  into  the  water  tank,  while  I  ran  around 
in  the  cab  and  tried  to  see  if  there  was  some  chance 
to  escape.  It  was  then  I  was  burnt.  My  only  hope  was 
with  the  fireman  in  the  tank  and  I  got  in  there.  We 
were  shoulder  deep  in  the  water  and  we  kept  splash¬ 
ing  it  up  on  each  other’s  faces  to  get  some  relief  from 
the  suffocating  smoke.  I  was  burned  worse  than  the 
fireman,  but  seemed  to  be  standing  it  better  than  he 
did.  When  he  showed  collapse  I’d  slap  and  shake  him. 

“Tan  bark  will  burn  a  long  time  and  it  makes  a 
terrible  hot  fire — hot  as  a  lot  of  oil  barrels,  and  the 
heat  from  the  car  behind  and  the  cars  on  the  side 
track  was  warming  up  the  tank.  I  made  up  my  mind 
I’d  get  out  of  there.  By  then  the  cedar  posts  had 
burned  down  considerable  and  I  put  my  hand  up  once 
or  twice  and  felt  that  the  heat  on  that  side  was  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  had  been.  We  could  hardly  speak. 
I  was  chokin’  and  he  was  chokin’,  but  we  managed 
to  say  enough  to  agree  to  climb  out  and  try  to  get 
away.  So  out  I  jumped  and  ran  along  beside  the 
engine.  The  coals  lay  there  a  foot  deep  and  my  shoes 
was  burned  so  the  leather  cracked,  but  I  got  beyond 
the  embers  of  the  cedar  piles  and  turned  to  look  for 
the  fireman.  I  thought  he’d  be  right  behind  me.  He 
didn’t  come  and  I  went  on  alone  following  the  track 
toward  Posen,  the  next  town,  three  miles  distant. 


♦Note  illustration,  p.  373. 
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There  was  fire  all  the  way  and  once  or  twice  I  thought 
I  was  goin’  to  get  ketched  again.  With  what  I’d 
gone  through  and  the  exertion  of  running  I  was 
pretty  near  all  in  when  I  got  to  Posen  and  I  had  to 
spend  six  months  in  the  hospital. 

“The  fireman  never  left  the  tank.  The  hose  burnt 


A  SMALL  SECTION  OF  CHEBOYGAN’S  GREAT  SAWDUST  PILE 

This  celebrated  relic  of  sawmill  days  has  been  sold  to  be  made  up  into 

beaver-board 

off  and  let  the  water  out.  Then  it  was  just  like  an 
oven  in  there  and  he  couldn’t  have  lasted  long.  The 
man  and  woman  on  the  engine  with  us  burned  and 
so  did  the  brakeman ;  but  the  people  on  the  coal  car 
were  not  so  surrounded  by  fire  as  we  were  and  their 
case  was  not  so  hopeless.  Thirteen  of  ’em  perished 
and  the  balance  of  ’em  escaped.  Two  managed  to 
return  to  Metz.  The  rest  got  away  to  open  fields. 
Some  had  their  hands  and  faces  painfully  blistered, 
but  only  a  few  were  permanently  disfigured.  Those  of 
the  Metz  people  who  weren’t  on  the  train  got  out  on  cul- 


WE  HAVE  BEGUN  THE  WORK  OF  RETRIEVING  OUR  STATE’S  WASTED  HERITAGE 

A  fine  Nursery  at  Higgins  Lake  Raising  Young  Pines  Courtesy  Mich.  Conservation  Dept. 
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tivated  land  and  passed  through  the  fire  uninjured.”* 

Earnest  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  prevent 
forest  fires.  Railroad  men  are  put  on  their  guard 
against  fires  along  their  tracks.  Fire  wardens  watch 
the  woods  in  dry  times,  high  lookout  stations  having 
been  erected  for  their  convenience  at  certain  spots. 
Fire  lanes  have  been  cut  through  woods  to  afford  good 
places  to  check  a  fire.  Lumbermen  are  urged  to  burn 
the  brush  as  they  cut  their  timber.  And  men  clearing 
land,  hunters,  and  campers  are  cautioned  to  see  to 
it  that  fires  do  not  get  started  from  their  carelessness. 

These  destructive  fires,  sweeping  over  large  dis¬ 
tricts  every  few  years,  have  prevented  second- 
growth  trees  from  attaining  any  considerable  size. 
In  recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  State 
to  reforest  tracts  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan, 
thousands  of  little  trees  have  been  planted  and  guard¬ 
ed  against  fires,  and  in  time  we  may  hope  to  see 
valuable  forests  growing  again. 

*Reprinted  from  Johnson’s  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Great  Lakes,  pp. 

139-141.  By  permission  of  The  MacMillan  Co.,  publishers. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

What  can  children  do  to  prevent  forest  fires  ?  A  study 
should  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  State  in  reforesting  lands. 
Can  trees  be  planted  and  raised  as  a  crop?  Do  trees  get  ripe? 
Why  do  not  people  plant  and  raise  trees  for  timber  as  they 
do  for  fruit?  Write  to  the  Department  of  Conservation,  Lan¬ 
sing,  for  literature  on  the  subject.  Are  there  any  forest  re¬ 
servations  in  Michigan? 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  IN  1909 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
EDUCATION 

RELIGION,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged,”  said  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Today  we  can  see  how  well  that  injunction  has 
been  carried  out,  but  it  took  years  of  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  to  produce  Michigan’s  splendid  school  system. 

The  earliest  schools  were  carried  on  by  the  French 
in  Detroit  in  connection  with  the  church  and  were 
mostly  for  religious  instruction  like  our  Sunday- 
schools.  Indian  children  sometimes  attended  them 
as  well  as  the  white  pupils.  About  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  a  few  private  English  schools 
were  established  but  they  did  not  amount  to  much. 

When  Father  Richard,!  the  energetic  and  progres¬ 
sive  Catholic  priest,  came  to  Detroit  he  saw  the  need 
of  better  means  of  education.  In  1804  he  established 
two  schools,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  By  1808  he 
had  six  schools  running,  a  part  of  them  being  for 

♦Lakeview  school,  near  Battle  Creek.  fSee  pp.  192-3. 
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Indian  children.  In  the  schools  for  girls  instruction 
was  given  in  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  and  weaving, 
reminding  us  of  the  domestic  science  and  manual 
training  of  our  present  schools. 

Father  Richard  thought  that  his  schools  ought  to 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the  public,  so  he 
applied  to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  organize 
a  lottery  to  raise  money  for  their  support.  To-day 
we  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  run  lotteries  and  they 
are  forbidden  by  law,  but  then  it  was  not  surprising 
that  even  a  priest  should  want  to  conduct  a  lottery 
for  the  support  of  schools.  However,  the  Legislature 
did  not  grant  the  permission  and  the  schools  suffered 
for  lack  of  funds. 

In  1809  an  act  was  passed  by  the  officials  of  the 
Territory  providing  for  the  organization  of  school 
districts,  an  enumeration  of  children,  and  taxation  for 
school  purposes.  But  this  law,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  never  carried  out. 

The  University 

A  few  years  later,  in  1817,  an  act  having  much 
greater  results  was  adopted.  This  was  largely  the 
work  of  four  men,  Rev.  John  Monteith,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  Father  Richard,  the  Catholic  priest, 
Governor  Cass,  and  Judge  Woodward,  the  odd  and 
“cranky”  chief  justice.  The  act  was  framed  by  the 
last  named  gentleman  and  reflected  his  eccentric 
mind.  It  was  called  “An  act  to  establish  the  Cathole- 
pistemiad  or  University  of  Michigan.” 

This  was  a  pretty  big  name  for  an  institution  in  a 
territory  of  only  a  few  thousand  people  who  as  yet 
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had  no  common  schools.  But  in  spite  of  the  many 
outlandish  terms  which  Judge  Woodward  put  into 
the  act  and  the  fun  that  has  been  made  of  it,  it  con¬ 
tained  many  excellent  ideas  and  was  the  beginning 
of  our  great  University  and  public  school  system. 

The  governor  was  given  power  to  appoint  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  professors  of  the  new  University.  Thirteen 
professorships  were  provided  for,  but  one  man  might 
hold  more  than  one  of  these.  Governor  Cass  ap¬ 
pointed  Rev.  Monteith  president,  and  he  was  given 
seven  of  the  professorships.  Father  Richard  was 
made  vice  president,  and  the  other  six  professorships 
were  bestowed  upon  him.  Although  of  different 
churches  that  did  not  always  get  along  well  together, 
these  two  capable  and  public-spirited  members  of  the 
faculty  worked  in  harmony. 

The  salaries  of  the  faculty  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Territory.  The  annual  salary  for 
each  professorship  was  fixed  at  $12.50;  so  President 
Monteith’s  salary  would  amount  to  $87.50  per  year 
while  Professor  Richard’s  would  come  to  $75. 

Besides  managing  the  University,  this  faculty  of 
two  were  given  power  “to  establish  colleges,  acad¬ 
emies,  schools,  libraries,  museums,  botanic  gardens, 
laboratories,  and  other  useful  literary  and  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions,”  and  to  appoint  teachers  and  school  officers 
in  the  counties,  towns,  and  cities  of  the  Territory. 

A  building  for  the  University  was  soon  erected  in 
Detroit,  the  money  for  it  being  furnished  mostly  by 
popular  subscription.  But  a  high-sounding  name  and 
a  building  could  not  make  a  university.  There  were  as 
yet  no  students  prepared  for  higher  education.  The 
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immediate  need  was  for  elementary  schools.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  primary  schools  were  opened  in  Detroit, 
Monroe,  and  Mackinac;  while  in  Detroit  an  academy 
was  established  in  which  English,  Latin,  French,  and 
“Greek  antiquities”  were  to  be  taught.  It  was  also 
directed  that  the  “Sacred  Scriptures  shall  constitute 
a  part  of  the  reading  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  course.” 

In  a  treaty  which  Governor  Cass  made  with  chiefs 
of  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Potawatomi  Indians  at 
Fort  Meigs  in  1817,  they  ceded  in  equal  shares  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Anne  at  Detroit  and  to  the  “College  at 
Detroit”  six  sections  of  land,  because  of  their  being 
“attached  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  believing  they 
may  wish  some  of  their  children  hereafter  educated.” 

“The  gift  to  the  college  was  not  a  large  one,”  says 
Judge  Cooley,  “and  it  would  have  seemed  insignificant 
if  made  before  the  Indians  had  alienated  the  principal 
portion  of  their  domain  to  the  Government;  but  its 
merit  must  be  estimated  by  what  they  had  retained 
for  their  own  use,  rather  than  by  the  extent  of 
their  original  possessions.  The  gift,  moreover,  was 
fully  equal  in  positive  value  and  prospectively  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  gifts  for  like  purposes  which  made  J ohn  Har¬ 
vard  and  Elihu  Yale  immortal,  and  quite  as  justly  en¬ 
titles  Tontagini  and  his  associate  chieftains  to  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  among  the  founders  of  colleges.”* 

In  1821  a  law  was  passed  doing  away  with  the  big 
and  difficult  names  applied  to  the  University  and  its 
professorships  by  the  act  of  1817  and  now  naming 
it  in  plain  language  the  University  of  Michigan.  A 


Cooley,  Michigan,  p.  313.  By  special  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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board  of  trustees  of  which  the  governor  was  one  was 
placed  in  charge  not  only  of  the  University  but  of  the 
whole  public  school  system  of  the  Territory  as  well. 
These  trustees  could  establish  “such  colleges,  acad¬ 
emies,  and  schools  depending  upon  said  University  as 
they  may  think  proper,”  and  they  could  use  all  avail¬ 
able  funds  for  “promotion  of  literature  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  useful  knowledge  within  the  territory.” 

Little  money  was  available,  however,  as  the  law 
provided  no  taxation  for  schools.  The  only  funds  to 
be  used  were  the  income  from  lands  that  had  been 
granted  by  Congress,  one  township  for  the  University 
and  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  the  land  granted  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  together  with  tuition  fees  charged  the  pupils, 
and  private  donations.  In  a  few  years  Congress  grant¬ 
ed  another  township  for  the  support  of  the  University. 

The  University  remained  for  several  years  little 
more  than  a  name  and  a  plan.  The  common  schools 
likewise  developed  but  slowly  because  of  lack  of 
funds  and  lack  of  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  especially  the  French,  and  most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  grew  up  without  an  education,  many 
of  them  being  unable  even  to  read  and  write. 

The  Primary  Schools 

Much  credit  is  due  Governor  Cass  for  urging  again 
and  again  that  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  the 
raising  of  taxes  for  school  purposes.  In  no  other 
way,  he  argued,  could  the  children  of  all  the  people 
get  an  education ;  and  government  could  not  be  carried 
on  safely  and  well  by  the  people  unless  they  ;vere 
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educated.  “Public  opinion  to  be  safe  must  be  enlight¬ 
ened,”  was  one  of  his  sayings. 

The  influence  of  the  governor,  aided  by  the  desire 
of  the  new  settlers  coming  into  the  Territory  from 
the  eastern  states  where  they  had  had  schools,  led 
to  the  passage  of  laws  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  throughout  the  Territory.  School 
districts  were  to  be  formed,  district  officers  were  to 
be  chosen,  and  a  “superintendent  of  common  schools” 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  “Reading, 
writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  decent  behavior 
should  be  taught.”  School  was  to  be  kept  for  at  least 
three  months  every  year.  While  the  poorer  children 
were  taught  free  of  charge,  those  parents  who  were 
able  to  pay  were  still  required  to  pay  tuition  for  their 
children,  or  “rate  bills”  as  they  were  called,  the 
amount  of  the  bill  depending  upon  the  number  of 
days  in  attendance.  Sometimes  when  money  was 
scarce,  as  it  usually  was  in  pioneer  communities,  the 
“rates”  were  paid  in  “dicker.” 

The  schools  which  the  boys  and  girls  attended  in 
those  early  days  and  for  many  years  afterwards  were 
very  different  from  the  schools  of  today.  The  school- 
houses  were  built  of  logs  and  were  much  like  the 
houses.  The  seats  consisted  of  hewn  slabs  with  pegs 
set  in  at  the  proper  angle  for  legs  and  were  without 
backs.  The  room  was  partly  warmed  from  a  fireplace 
at  one  end.  Wood  being  plentiful,  there  was  usually 
a  roaring  fire  in  these  big  fireplaces  on  cold  days. 

Usually  there  was  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
text-books,  sometimes  no  two  pupils  having  books 
alike.  There  were  no  globes,  no  maps,  not  even 
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blackboards.  The  subjects  taught  were  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  and  grammar. 
Steel  pens  were  not  in  use  in  those  days  and  writing 
was  done  entirely  with  quill  pens.  It  was  a  busy  time 
for  the  teachers  during  the  writing  period  for  they 
were  almost  constantly  called  upon  by  the  pupils  to 


*A  PIONEER  SCHOOL  HOUSE 

mend  their  pens,  which  they  must  know  how  to  do 
with  a  pen-knife.  The  copybooks  were  made  by  the 
pupils  themselves  from  blank  paper  with  brown  paper 
covers.  There  were  no  grades  in  the  schools  and  little 
class  recitation  in  some  subjects,  much  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  being  given  by  the  teacher  individually,  the 
pupils  being  allowed  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  able.  In  arithmetic,  particularly,  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  were  permitted  to  “cipher  through”  the  book  as 
fast  as  they  could.  It  was  common  to  make  a  pupil  go 
through  the  same  text-book  term  after  term. 


•First  school  in  Osceola  County — at  Hersey. 
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Sometimes  an  early  Michigan  school  had  strange 
visitors.  “One  afternoon  just  as  we  had  called 
school,”  says  a  pioneer  school  teacher,  “one  of  the 
pupils  saw  a  file  of  Indians  coming  towards  the  school- 
house.  We  were  not  expecting  nor  anxious  to  receive 


“DEESTRICK"  FATHERS  OFTEN  OPPOSED  ANY  CHANGES  BY 
ENERGETIC  YOUNG  TEACHERS 

From  Will  Carleton’s  “Farm  Ballads”*  Courtesy  Harper  and  Bros. 

company  just  then,  especially  such  as  were  about  to 
pull  our  latch-string.  An  Indian  Is  a  reconnoiterer  by 
natural  instinct.  He  never  approached  the  ‘white 
man’s  wigwam’  save  by  casting  cautious  glances 
ahead  and  peering  about  the  premises  and  in  at  the 
window,  as  his  innate  caution  directs  him.  The 
scholars  were  in  their  seats  and  apparently  at  study, 
yet  furtive  glances  were  cast  towards  the  door.  We 


•“Them’s  our  sentiments  te*,v  !’* — The  Schoolmaster’s  Guests. 
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soon  saw  dusky  heads  peeking  in  at  the  windows  and 
dusky  faces  flattened  against  the  window  panes.  The 
next  moment  the  door  latch  clicked,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  poked  Indian  heads  with  a  salutatory  ‘Bush- 
oo !  Bush-oo !’  to  us  all  round.  It  was  a  cold  winter 
day,  and  in  they  came,  one  after  another.  With  gun 
in  hand,  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  in  belt,  they 
gathered  round  the  fireplace,  with  many  an  ‘Ugh! 
Ugh!’  as  they  extended  their  open  palms  to  the  fire. 
I  placed  two  log  benches  before  the  fireplace,  and  our 
company,  after  standing  their  guns  against  the  wall 
near  the  chimney  corner,  took  seats.  Some  of  them, 
though,  held  their  guns  by  their  side  as  if  feeling 
safer  with  them  there. 

“Eight  or  nine  of  these  stalwart  Indians  thus  seated 
before  the  fireplace  was  certainly  a  novel  sight,  and, 
although  my  pupils  were  accustomed  to  seeing  In¬ 
dians,  yet  I  saw  study  was  giving  place  to  curiosity. 
Our  guests  looked  round  at  us  as  we  went  on  with 
our  recitations,  now  and  then  holding  out  their  hands 
to  the  fire  with  their  ‘Ughs’  of  enjoyment  at  being  so 
comfortably  situated  on  a  cold  winter  day.  Now  and 
then  they  would  give  a  strange  and  wondering  look 
at  the  pupils  reciting  their  lessons. 

“The  Indians  were  bothered,  no  doubt,  to  make  out 
what  we  were  doing,  but  I  was  bothered  more  in  de¬ 
vising  some  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  they  seemed 
to  have  called  on  us  in  true  pioneer  fashion,  ‘to  spend 
the  afternoon  and  take  tea.’ 

“After  a  talk  with  one  of  the  pupils  who  could  con¬ 
verse  readily  with  them,  he  devised  a  ruse  to  get  them 
outdoors.  Taking  one  of  their  guns  he  said  to  them, 
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‘Me  swap,’  and  pointing  to  the  door  motioned  for 
them  to  follow  as  he  went  out.  The  ruse  took.  The 
word  ‘swap’  always  arrested  an  Indian’s  attention. 
He  was  a  trading  animal,  and  the  sound  of  that  word 
suggested  to  him  trinkets,  gewgaws,  and  the  many 
curious  things  the  ‘che-mo-ko-man’  (white  man)  had. 
The  boy  made  several  trades  with  them  in  the  way  of 
pocket  knives  and  trinkets,  and  so  we  got  rid  of  our 
troublesome  visitors.” 

“Under  the  old  school  regime,”  continues  the  same 
old  schoolmaster,  “it  was  stoutly  believed  that 
knowledge  could  only  be  made  accessible  to  the  child 
by  means  of  the  ‘birch;’  that  sparing  the  rod  would 
spoil  the  child  was  devoutly  believed  by  parent  and 
teacher.  It  was  thought  whipping  never  came  amiss 
to  the  boy;  he  had  done,  or  would  do,  something  to 
deserve  it ;  hence  it  was  always  safe  to  whip  him. 

“For  slight  offenses  the  boy  was  ordered  to  go  and 
sit  with  the  girls,  or  the  girl  to  sit  with  the  boys. 
Some  took  this  as  a  severe  punishment;  they  would 
hide  their  faces  in  their  arms  and  cry  like  babies; 
but  now  and  then  a  boy  would  stand  a  good  deal  of 
such  punishment,  and  though  feigning  to  dislike  it, 
would  enjoy  it  hugely. 

“The  birch,  or  beech  whips,  which  were  most  used 
in  the  schools,  were  the  most  formidable  weapons  in 
the  pedagogic  armory;  they  were  obtained  from  the 
low  lands  bordering  the  stream,  where  the  beech  grew 
tall  and  slim,  and  secured  in  desired  quantities  for 
the  schoolmaster.  He  would  take  them,  trim  them, 
run  them  through  the  hot  ashes  in  the  fire-place  to 
wilt  and  toughen  them,  then  lay  them  aside  behind 
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the  chimney,  or  in  some  secure  place,  where  the  pupils 
would  not  see  or  get  them.  In  all  matters  of  serious 
import  that  came  before  the  teacher  and  involved 
punishment,  the  ‘beech’  was  the  infliction  imposed.”* 

A  summer  term  was  usually  taught  by  a  young 
lady  who  received  six  or  eight  dollars  a  month.  The 
teacher  for  a  winter  term  was  generally  a  young  man 
who  worked  on  a  farm  or  at  other  work  in  the 
summer  but  who  had  found  time  to  secure  the  rudi¬ 
ments,  at  least,  of  an  education.  His  pay  was  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  a  month. 

In  addition  to  pay  in  money  the  teachers  received 
their  board  by  “boarding  around”  among  the  parents 
of  the  children,  the  length  of  stay  with  each  family 
being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
school.  The  coming  of  the  teacher  to  “board  out” 
the  time  due  him  was  regarded  as  a  big  event  in  every 
household  and  great  were  the  preparations  that  were 
made  for  him.  If  the  fatted  calf  was  not  killed  for 
him,  often  the  fatted  pig  was.  Sometimes  the  board¬ 
ing  place  was  not  the  cleanest  nor  the  family  the  most 
congenial  but  the  teacher  was  sure  of  the  best  that 
the  house  afforded  and  he  got  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  “deestrict.” 

Very  often  the  success  of  the  man  teacher  in 
staying  in  the  school  all  winter  depended  upon  his 
physical  ability  to  handle  the  big  boys.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  either  the  teacher  or  the  bully  of  the 
school  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  schoolhouse  before 
the  winter  was  over.  Generally  the  teacher  was 
victorious,  for  the  bully  knew  that  he  was  defying 


•Mich  Hist.  Colls..  XIV,  pp.  305-306,  312-414. 
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lawful  authority  and  that  weakened  his  cause. 

At  the  time  that  Michigan  was  getting  ready  to  be 
admitted  as  a  State,  there  lived  at  Marshall  two 
young  men,  both  graduates  of  eastern  colleges,  who 
should  be  remembered  by  all  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools,  for  they  had  much  to  do  with  establish¬ 
ing  the  excellent  school  system  of  Michigan.  They 
were  John  D.  Pierce  and  Isaac  E.  Crary.  There  had 
come  into  their  hands  a  report  on 
the  Prussian  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  which  they  studied 
carefully,  as  they  were 
both  interested  in  ed¬ 
ucational  matters. 


two  men  sat  upon 
a  log  on  the  hill 
north  of  where 
the  court-house 
in  Marshall 
now  stands 
and  discussed 
the  schools  of 
Prussia  and  a 
suitable  system  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  State  of  Michigan. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  is 
where  our  present  school  system  was  born. 

Mr.  Crary  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  framed  the  first  constitution  for  our  State  and 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  had  great 


One  pleasant 
afternoon  these 
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influence  in  shaping  its  educational  provisions.  The 
constitution  provided  for  a  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  and  Mr.  Crary 
influenced  Governor  Ma¬ 
son  to  appoint 
John  D.  Pierce 
to  that  import¬ 
ant  position. 
Mr. Pierce  made 
a  report  that  was 
adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  pro¬ 
viding  details  of  a 
plan  that  has  re¬ 
mained  the  basis  of 
our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  present  time. 
Not  all  the  schools  were 
made  free,  yet,  but  could 
be  made  so  if  the  local  boards 
so  decided.  In  many  places 
“rates”  were  still  charged  for 
many  years  afterwards.  A  common 
practice  was  to  run  a  free  school  for  a  few  months 
and  then  charge  tuition  for  a  few  months  more. 


The  University  was  also  reorganized,  moved  to  Ann 
Arbor,  and  put  under  a  Board  of  Regents.  Four 
buildings,  designed  as  residences  of  professors,  were 
built,  two  of  which  were  used  for  college  work  for  a 
time.  In  September,  1841,  the  new  university  opened 
its  doors  with  five  students  and  a  faculty  numbering 
two.  From  this  humble  beginning,  however,  grew 
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the  great  University  of  today  with  its  large  number  of 
splendid  buildings,  its  valuable  equipment,  its  many 
departments,  its  hundreds  of  faculty  members,  and 
its  thousands  of  students  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  from  nearly  every  nation  of  the  whole  world. 

There  were  as  yet  no  high  schools  in  the  State  and 
few  academies,  and  so  “branches”  of  the  University 
were  established  at  Pontiac,  Monroe,  Niles,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Detroit,  White  Pigeon,  Tecumseh,  and  Romeo. 
These  were  not  continued  long,  however,  as  the  avail¬ 
able  funds  w’ere  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  and 
also  the  central  institution  at  Ann  Arbor,  and 
“union”  schools  soon  began  to  be  formed  about  the 
State,  among  the  earliest  being  those  at  Detroit, 
Flint,  Jonesville,  Battle  Creek,  Grand  Rapids,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Adrian,  and  Port  Huron.  In  time  every  city  and 
village  had  its  high  school,  whose  graduates  were 
admitted  to  the  University  without  examination. 

Especially  remarkable  was  the  growth  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  University  under  the  guidance  of 
James  B.  Angell,  its  president  for  nearly  forty  years. 
President  Angell,  the  “Grand  Old  Man  of  Michigan,” 
as  he  came  to  be  called,  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
different  times  as  ambassador  to  China  and  to  Turkey 
and  as  a  member  of  important  commissions.  His  name 
is  doubtless  signed  to  many  diplomas  belonging  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  the  grandfathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  may  read  this. 

In  time  many  other  educational  institutions  were 
established  in  Michigan,  among  them  the  State  Col- 
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lege,  at  East  Lansing,  the  teachers’  colleges  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mount  Pleasant,  Marquette,  and  Kalamazoo,  the 
College  of  Mines  at  Houghton,  schools  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  other  unfortunates,  and  church  colleges 
at  Albion,  Kalamazoo,  Olivet,  Adrian,  Alma,  Holland, 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Detroit.  In  time  free  elementary 
schools  were  built  within  reach  of  all  children  in  the 
State.  From  these  they  may  go  on  to  high  schools 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  thence  to  the  great  Uni¬ 
versity  or  to  the  excellent  colleges  just  mentioned,  so 
that  today  the  boys  and  girls  of  Michigan  have  little 
excuse  for  not  obtaining  a  first-class  education. 

We  may  say  with  Judge  Cooley:  “No  common¬ 
wealth  in  the  world  makes  provision  more  broad, 
complete,  or  thorough  for  the  general  education  of 
the  people,  and  very  few  for  that  which  is  equal.  It 
has  been  the  settled  conviction  of  the  people  for  many 
years,  that  there  can  be  no  more  worthy  expenditure 
of  public  moneys  than  in  the  training  of  men  and 
women  in  useful  knowledge ;  and  they  have  acted 
upon  that  conviction.  The  newer  states  of  the  Union 
in  framing  their  educational  systems  have  been  glad 
to  follow  the  example  of  Michigan,  and  have  had 
fruitful  and  satisfactory  success  in  proportion  as  they 
have  adhered  to  it.  And  for  all  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  Michigan  is  indebted  to  the  intelligence,  the 
unselfishness,  and  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  some  of 
its  own  eminent  citizens,  who  with  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  for  their  support  have  not  waited  for  older  but 
more  provincial  states  to  point  the  way,  but  have 
trustfully  moved  on  from  step  to  step  in  the  direction 
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of  an  ideal  excellence  which  was  early  in  their  minds, 
and  has  been  steadily  adhered  to  since.”* 

And  as  President  Angell  so  well  said:  “Regal,  in¬ 
deed,  are  the  gifts  of  nature  to  Michigan.  A  soil 
which  bountifully  rewards  the  toil  of  the  husband¬ 
man  and  yearly  fills  to  overflowing  his  granaries  and 
barns,  a  climate  so  propitious  that  a  large  part  of  the 
State  is  a  veritable  paradise  of  fruits,  where  Heaven 
kindly  draws  the  sting  of  frost  from  the  west  wind 
so  that  the  breezes  fall  soft  as  the  gales  of  Eden  on 
the  peach  and  the  pear  and  the  grape;  mines  richer 
in  enduring  wealth  than  those  of  Golconda;  forests 
still  magnificent  in  primeval  grandeur,  and  rivaling 
the  mines  in  value;  salt  wells  which  yield  the  wealth 
of  subterranean  seas  in  inexhaustible  and  unceasing 
stream;  the  broad  lakes  bound  by  the  hand  of  God 
around  the  State  like  a  zone  of  beauty;  the  sky;  the 
inland  seas,  the  earth,  nay,  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
all  combine  to  pour  their  richest  contributions  into  the 
lap  of  this  favored  Commonwealth. 

“Yet,  with  all  these  riches,  poor  indeed  had  been 
the  State  had  not  a  brave,  and  manly,  and  intelligent 
people  chosen  it  as  their  home.  For  earth,  and  sky, 
and  water,  and  mine  had  all  been  here  for  ages.  But 
savages  could  not  of  these  make  a  prosperous  com¬ 
monwealth.  It  is  intelligence  and  character  alone 
which  can  make  a  great  and  thriving  State.  And 
so  the  grave  question  which  pressed  itself  on  the 


♦Cooley,  Michigan,  pp.  328-329.  Printed  by  special  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 
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fathers  still  forces  itself  on  us.  How  shall  we  train 
our  children  to  make  the  most  of  these  conspicuous 
advantages,  to  build  a  State  which  shall  be  truly 
great,  to  contribute  their  full  part  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  the  nation,  to  lead  happy  and  useful  lives,  to 
be  a  blessing  to  mankind  ?  Can  we  do  better  than  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
answered  it  when,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  Ordinance  of  ’87,  they  took  care  that  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  should  be  forever  en¬ 
couraged,  and  laid  deep  and  strong  the  foundations 
of  school  and  university.”* 

♦Commencement  address,  June  26,  1879. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

Who  were  John  Harvard  and  Elihu  Yale?  What  is 
“dicker”?  Is  “decent  behavior”  still  taught  in  the  schools? 
Where  were  the  “Mines  of  Golconda”?  How  did  the  pen-knifj 
get  its  name? 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


THE  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

E  HAVE  had  many  stories  of  Indians  in  pre¬ 


ceding  narratives.  It  may  be  interesting  to 


know  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  day  to 
improve  the  condition  of  these  people,  for  there  are 
still  between  5,000  and  6,000  of  them  in  Michigan,  and 
to  learn  about  a  school  especially  for  their  children. 

These  remaining  red  men  have  adopted  the  clothing 
of  the  white  man  and  many  of  his  customs  and  ways 
of  living.  They  dwell  mostly  on  small  farms,  which 
they  sometimes  cultivate  well,  but  often  very  poorly. 
They  frequently  work  for  white  people,  but  generally 
are  not  the  most  reliable  workmen.  They  still  do  some 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  berry-picking,  and  the 
women  make  baskets  which  they  sell  in  the  towns. 
They  all  can  use  the  English  language  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  but  they  commonly  speak  an 
Indian  dialect  among  themselves.  While  many  Michi¬ 
gan  Indians  have  adopted  the  white  people’s  civili¬ 
zation,  being  educated,  enterprising,  and  good  work¬ 
men  in  various  occupations,  most  of  them  have  not 
yet  reached  as  high  a  stage  of  civilization  as  their 
white  neighbors. 
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They  live  mostly  in  Baraga,  Chippewa,  and  Emmett 
counties,  with  smaller  numbers  in  Isabella,  Oceana, 
Calhoun,  and  other  places.  According  to  the  census 
of  1920,  they  lived  almost  entirely  in  rural  districts, 
but  a  considerable  number  have  been  caught  in  the 
industrial  drift  of  our  times  and  are  working  in 
factories. 

The  impression  prevails  that  the  red  people  of 
Michigan  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Their  numbers 
are  lessening  not  so  rapidly,  probably,  as  most  people 
think,  and  their  disappearance  is  due  as  largely  to 
absorption  by  the  white  race  through  intermarriage 
as  to  a  death  rate  that  is  greater  than  the  birth  rate. 

According  to  reliable  authority  there  were  in 
Michigan  in  1837,  60  Wyandots,  150  Potawatomi, 
2,519  Ottawas  and  5,008  Chippewas,  or  7,737  in  all. 
The  Indian  population  of  the  State  according  to  the 
United  States  census  for  the  past  few  decades  is  as 
follows : 

1880  —  7249  1910  —  7519 

1890  —  5625  1920  —  5614 

1900  —  6354 

These  are  mostly  Ottawas  and  Chippewas. 

According  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  for  1921,  62  Indian  babies  were 
born  in  Michigan,  and  there  were  147  deaths,  a  net 
loss  of  85. 

The  United  States  Government,  believing  that  the 
best  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians  is  to 
train  the  children,  has  established  a  school  for  Mich¬ 
igan  Indian  boys  and  girls  at  Mount  Pleasant.  This 
institution  is  located  upon  a  farm  of  320  acres  and 
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is  housed  in  many  commodious  and  well  equipped 
structures,  including  school  buildings,  work-shops, 
dormitories,  and  barns. 

Here  are  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  children,  vary¬ 
ing  in  age  from  seven  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  For  a 
half  of  each  day,  these  children  attend  school,  where 
they  are  taught  the  usual  subjects.  During  the  other 
half-day  they  receive  industrial  training:  the  boys 
upon  the  farm,  in  the  carpenter  shop,  the  tailor  shop, 
the  bakery,  or  in  other  lines  of  work ;  while  the  girls 
are  taught  cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work,  and  general 
housekeeping. 

But  these  dusky  children  do  not  work  all  the  time. 
Like  the  fairer-skinned  boys  and  girls  they  are  fond 
of  play  and  sports.  A  fine  gymnasium  has  been 
built,  while  open-air  playgrounds  are  well  equipped 
with  the  best  of  apparatus.  Strong  teams  in  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  and  baseball  engage  in  contests  with 
outside  teams.  A  fine  uniformed  band  is  also  main¬ 
tained. 

When  a  child  enters  the  school  he  must  remain  for 
at  least  three  years,  with  short  vacations  during 
which  he  may  return  to  his  home.  The  food,  clothing, 
and  all  necessary  expenses  of  the  pupils  are  supplied 
by  the  Government. 

Occasionally  a  boy  attempts  to  run  away  from  the 
institution ;  and  once  one  of  the  girls  became  so 
homesick  that  she  set  fire  to  her  dormitory  and 
burned  it  down  so  that  she  might  be  sent  home.  But 
on  the  whole  the  children  are  happy  and  contented ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  i  good  looking, 
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well  fed,  well  clothed  children  at  their  work,  at  play 
on  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  school,  or  all  gathered 
at  a  meal  in  the  large  dining  room ;  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  think  that  it  was  their  great-grandfathers  who 
took  part  in  Pontiac’s  Conspiracy*  and  the  other  wars 
against  the  whites,  and  who  scalped  their  enemies 
and  burned  their  prisoners  at  the  stake. 

Many  of  the  young  people,  after  they  leave  the 
school,  live  like  white  folk.  Others  drop  back  into 
the  ways  of  their  parents. 

Twenty-one  of  the  older  boys  of  the  school  en¬ 
listed  for  the  World  War  in  one  lot.  They  were  not 
drafted,  they  volunteered.  Altogether  eighty-five 
pupils  from  the  Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School  fought 
in  that  conflict.  Five  have  gold  stars  after  their 
names.  Many  distinguished  themselves  for  bravery 
in  action  and  several  received  decorations. 

♦Chapter  VIII. 


AN  UPPER  PENINSULA  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Negaunee 


MILITIA  LEAVING  JACKSON  FOR  SPANISH  WAR  RENDEZVOUS 
Courtesy  State  War  Museum 


GOVERNOR  PINGREE  AND  MILITARY  STAFF,  1898 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
MORE  WARS 

MICHIGAN  IN  THE  SPANISH- AMERICAN  WAR 

WHEN  Spanish  outrages  in  Cuba,  followed  by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine,  precipitated  the 
War  with  Spain,  in  1898,  Michigan  did  her 
usual  full  share.  Ninth  in  population,  she  was  eighth 
among  the  States  in  the  number  of  her  volunteers. 

Five  Michigan  regiments  were  organized,  two  of 
which  saw  service  in  Cuba.  Of  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  men  enlisted  from  Michigan,  only  a  few  lost 
their  lives  fighting;  but  many  suffered  sickness  in 
pest-ridden  camps,  and  about  250  died  from  disease. 

Besides  the  land  forces,  there  was  a  naval  brigade 
from  Michigan,  which  did  good  service  on  the  Yo- 
semite.  Alone,  this  vessel  blockaded  the  port  of  San 
Juan  for  several  days,  capturing  prizes  and  defeating 
four  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

There  were  three  Michigan  men,  national  leaders, 
whose  names  were  upon  every  American’s  lips.  Sec- 
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retary  of  War  Russell  A.  Alger,  a  gallant  cavalry 
leader  in  the  Civil  War,  was  a  wealthy  and  philan¬ 
thropic  Detroiter.  General  William  A.  Shatter,  who 
commanded  the  American  land 
forces  in  Cuba,  had  been  born 
in  a  Galesburg  log  cabin.  And 
Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley,  to 
whom  Dewey  at  Manila  gave 
his  famous  order  to  “fire  when 
he  was  ready,”  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  cadetship  from 
Hillsdale.  Then,  too,  Governor 
Hazen  S.  Pingree,  heroic  bat¬ 
tler  for  popular  rights,  had 
gained  national  repute. 

All  four  leaders  did  their 
part  well.  Pingree,  upon  the 
call  to  recruit  the  militia  for 
federal  service,  acted  with 
characteristic  energy.  The  Island  Lake  rendezvous 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation.  General  Alger, 
suddenly  confronted  with  raising  and  equipping  in 
three  months,  in  a  nation  wholly  unprepared,  half  as 
many  troops  as  fought  on  the  American  side  in  the 
whole  eight  years  of  the  Revolution,  strove  mightily 
against  the  red  tape  and  inefficiency  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  inherited  from  an  unprecedented  33  years  of 
peace. 

But  graft  and  profiteering,  jealousy  and  abuse, 
seem  unavoidable  in  any  war,  especially  under  demo- 
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cratic  government.  The  year  1898  furnished  no 
exception.  Shameless  scandals  were  unearthed  in 
state  and  national  military  affairs.  Criticism  bore 
heavily  upon  the  spirits  of  both  Alger  and  Pingree. 
From  this  distance,  however,  we  discern  that  both 
were  acting  in  the  best  of  faith.  The  only  charge  we 
can  lay  at  their  door  is  that  each  trusted  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  too  far  when  crowding  events  multiplied 
chances  for  the  failure  of  these  in  the  line  of  duty. 

In  1899,  Alger  felt  obliged  to  resign.  A  great  ova¬ 
tion  upon  his  return  home  showed  that  Michigan 
retained  her  confidence  in  her  eminent  son;  and  a 
few  years  later  he  became  United  States  senator, 
dying  in  office  in  1907.  Gridley  paid  the  price  of 
obedience  with  his  life,  a  month  after  the  Manila 
victory.  Pingree  died  in  London  in  1901,  and  Shafter 
in  California  in  1907. 

By  the  summer  and  fall  of  1899,  all  the  Michigan 
troops  who  had  not  enlisted  for  the  Philippine  cam¬ 
paign  were  home  again,  and  were  quickly  absorbed 
in  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

It  was  almost  a  generation  before  war  drums  beat 
again.  It  was  a  period  of  great  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  The  automobile,  the  tractor  and  the  airplane 
were  brought  out.  Michigan  took  the  lead  in  the 
motor  field,  and  consequently  found  herself  in  the  van 
in  the  great  commercial  and  social  revolution  that 
followed.  Upon  the  dreams  of  a  prosperous  peace, 
burst  the  World  War,  which  our  country  entered  in 
April  of  1917. 
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MICHIGAN  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

SAYS  Dr.  George  N.  Fuller:  “The  Story  of  Mich¬ 
igan  in  the  World  War  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  chapters  of  her  history.  The  spirit 
with  which  she  entered  the  war,  the  records  of  her 
men  in  the  army  and  navy  and  the  achievements  of 
her  civilian  war-service  organizations  in  the  great 
army  of  the  ‘home  front’  gave  Michigan  a  rank  rivaled 
by  few  and  exceeded  by  none  of  her  sister  States.” 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Con¬ 
gress  the  legislature  of  Michigan  authorized  a  loan 
of  $5,000,000  for  war  purposes,  and  a  State  War 
Board  composed  of  State  officials  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Sleeper. 

The  companies  of  National  Guards  in  Michigan 
were  at  once  recruited  to  full  strength  and  mobilized 
in  a  camp  at  Grayling. 

These  companies  were  later  organized  into  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  national  army.  Thousands  of  Michigan 
boys  volunteered  for  service  before  the  selective  draft 
act  was  passed.  The  work  of  the  draft  boards  in 
every  county  was  carried  on  without  friction  and  with 
the  active  assistance  of  thousands  of  citizens.  There 
were  relatively  few  exemptions  and  almost  no  slack¬ 
ers.  Patriotic  demonstrations  almost  always  attended 
the  departure  of  the  boys  for  the  training  camps. 

Michigan  furnished  a  total  of  96,480  men  for  the 
army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  the  medical  and  other 
services,  standing  seventh  among  the  States  of  the 
Union,  though  but  eighth  in  population. 
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Most  of  the  Michigan  boys,  as  well  as  many  thou¬ 
sands  from  other  States,  were  trained  at  a  national 
cantonment  located  near  Battle  Creek  and  named 
Camp  Custer  after  the  famous  Michigan  cavalry 
leader  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Federal  Government 
spent  about  $10,000,000  in  constructing  the  camp, 
while  the  Michigan  War  Board  spent  many  thousands 
more  providing  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  morals 
of  the  young  soldiers. 

Camp  Custer  was  not  only  a  great  military  estab¬ 
lishment  with  its  many  huge  barracks  and  extensive 
drill  grounds  and  thousands  of  soldiers  everywhere ;  it 
was  also  a  great  social  center  with  games,  entertain¬ 
ments,  plays  and  lectures  at  the  Community  House 
and  Liberty  Theater,  and  with  many  social  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society. 

Another  camp  located  by  the  National  Government 
in  Michigan  was  at  Selfridge  Field,  near  Mount 
Clemens,  where  hundreds  of  airmen  were  trained  and 
sent  overseas.  Practice  was  carried  on  there  in  flying, 
bomb  dropping,  radio  photography,  and  aerial  gunnery. 

The  service  of  Michigan  men  overseas  was  mostly 
with  the  32d,  42d,  and  85th  divisions  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

The  32d  Division,  composed  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  went  to  France  early  in 
1918  and  was  sent  to  Alsace,  where  it  took  over  the 
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front-line  trenches.  It  was  the  first  of  American 
troops  to  set  foot  on  German  soil.  In  July  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Chateau-Thierry  front.  Here  with 
other  American  troops  it  struck  a  telling  blow,  break¬ 
ing  the  German  line  and  driving  the  enemy  back. 
•This  action  marks  the  beginning  of  the  great  Allied 
offensive,  which  terminated  the  war. 


The  dashing  exploit  earned 
for  the  Thirty-second  the  ad¬ 
miring  French  nickname  “Les 
Terribles.”  Mangin,  general 
of  the  French  Tenth  Army, 
impressed  by  its  vim,  asked 
for  it.  It  entered  his  army 
in  August.  It  contributed 
much  to  the  Oise-Aisne  of¬ 
fensive,  in  the  brilliant  cap¬ 
ture  of  Juvigny,  a  strong 
front  position.  At  the  end 
of  September  the  division 
was  moved  to  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  front,  where  the 
Hindenburg  line  was  said  to 
be  impregnable.  In  a  series 
of  attacks  the  American 
army  of  which  it  was  a  part  broke  this  line  and  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  had  driven  the  Germans  back 
five  miles.  They  continued  to  advance  until  the 
armistice.* 


JOSEPH  R.  GUYTON 
Evart,  Michigan 
First  American  Soldier 
Slain  on  German  soil. 


*The  division  standards  were  decorated  by  the  French.  The  flags,  with 
their  croix  du  guerre,  are  exhibited  in  the  Michigan  capitol. 
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After  the  armistice  the  32d  entered  Germany  as 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  was  stationed 
near  Coblenz. 

Of  its  men,  2,890  were  killed,  10,980  were  wounded, 
and  156  were  taken  prisoners.  It  made  a  total  ad¬ 
vance  of  over  twenty-one  miles  against  a  strongly 
intrenched  army  and  captured  2,153  prisoners,  21 
cannons,  and  190  machine  guns. 

It  is  called  the  “Red  Arrow  Division”,  its  distin¬ 
guishing  badge  being  a  flying  red  arrow  with  a  red 
bar  across  the  shaft,  signifying  its  ability  to  penetrate 
every  enemy  position. 

The  42d  Division,  composed  of  National  Guard 
units  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  is  known  as 
the  “Rainbow  Division”,  the  shoulder  insignia  being 
a  rainbow  on  a  field  of  black.  Michigan  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  First  Ambulance  Company. 

Between  February  and  November,  1918,  it  was  in 
many  parts  of  the  battle  line  and  made  a  brilliant 
record  in  many  fights.  It,  also,  became  a  part  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation  on  German  soil.  It  lost  2,713 
men  in  battle;  13,202  wounded;  102  taken  prisoner. 

The  85th  Division  was  composed  of  men  from  Mich¬ 
igan  and  Wisconsin.  Its  badge  is  a  scarlet  monogram 
of  the  letters  C  and  D,  so  arranged  that  the  outer 
edges  of  the  C  and  D  form  the  circumference  of  a 
raised  circle.  The  letters  stand  for  the  “Custer  Di¬ 
vision”,  the  nickname  of  the  85th. 

It  was  trained  at  Camp  Custer  and  sent  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  to  Europe  to  fill  up  other  fighting  units. 
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As  a  whole  division,  it  reached  Europe  too  late  to 
get  into  much  of  the  fighting,  but  it  was  “fit  as  a 
fiddle”  for  the  fray  and  helped  to  break  down  the 
morale  of  the  enemy  by  its  presence  as  a  reserve  in 
France.  One  of  its  regiments,  the  339th,  made  up 
mostly  of  Detroit  men,  was  sent  to  northern  Russia 


EARLY  ARRIVALS  AT  CAMP  CUSTER 


to  protect  supplies,  where  it  was  engaged  in  many 
fights  with  the  Bolshevists  and  suffered  the  hardships 
of  a  winter  in  the  far  north.  They  were  nicknamed 
the  “Polar  Bears”. 

In  addition  to  the  Michigan  men  in  these  three 
divisions,  thousands  of  others  entered  the  navy,  the 
marine  corps,  the  aviation  service,  or  were  connected 
with  other  military  units.  All  of  them,  together  with 
the  boys  in  khaki  from  the  other  States,  could  be 
counted  upon  at  all  times  to  do  their  duty  whether  it 
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called  them  to  go  over  the  top  at  the  zero  hour,  or  to 
perform  less  thrilling  tasks  behind  the  lines. 

While  the  boys  of  Michigan  were  drilling  in  the 
camps  or  fighting  in  the  mud  of  France  or  dying  in 
“No  Man’s  Land,”  the  people  left  behind  were  keeping 
“the  home  fires  burning”  in  many  ways.  Big  “drives” 
for  Liberty  Bonds,  and  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  were  caring  for  soldiers  were  “put  across.” 

Women  knit  and  sewed  for  the  Red  Cross.  Farmers, 
short  of  help,  toiled  early  and  late;  town  dwellers, 
men  and  w'omen,  boys  and  girls,  made  war  gardens 
by  the  thousands.  The  people  denied  themselves 
systematically,  and  housewives  did  their  best  to  save 
food,  that  a  plenty  might  be  released  from  the  nation’s 
store  to  feed  the  millions  in  the  allied  armies.  It  was 
a  national  sacrifice  in  which  Michigan  did  a  full  share. 

The  Red  Cross  did  a  great  work  in  Michigan.  It 
recruited  a  million  adult  and  half  a  million  junior 
members.  No  State  surpassed  this  record  of  almost 
50%  of  the  population.  Fourteen  million  home-made 
articles  were  sent  forward,  including  knit  garments, 
comfort  kits,  surgical  supplies,  and  the  like.  Money 
raised  in  the  State  ran  beyond  $10,000,000. 

Not  alone  by  Red  Cross  work  did  women  help  to  win 
the  war.  Many  took  the  places  of  men  upon  the  farms 
and  in  the  factories.  Clubs  of  various  kinds  were 
organized  for  increasing  and  conserving  the  food 
supply  and  war  foods  were  invented. 

And  Michigan  boys  and  girls  “did  their  bit”  espe- 
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dally  in  their  war  gardens  and  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

As  one  of  the  leading  industrial  States,  Michigan 
was  able  to  play  a  big  part  in  furnishing  war  material. 
Her  large  supplies  of  iron,  copper,  and  timber  were  of 
great  use.  Her  extensive  automobile  factories  sup¬ 
plied  the  Allies  with  army  trucks.  Her  many  other 
factories  were  soon  sending  overseas  ship-loads  of 
flour,  manufactured  foods,  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products,  leather  goods,  drugs  and  chemicals.  These 
included  mustard  gas,  clothing,  beet  sugar,  and 
numerous  other  commodities. 

In  financing  the  war,  also,  our  people  did  their  part. 
Nearly  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  bonds  were  bought 
and  $23,000,000  worth  of  war-savings  stamps  were 
taken.  In  all  five  Liberty  Loan  drives  the  State’s 
quota  was  exceeded.  Many  more  millions  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  people  of  the  State  to  the  Red  Cross, 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  the  Salvation  Army  for  war  work. 

After  the  armistice,  Michigan  quickly  and  gener¬ 
ously  provided  for  receiving  the  soldiers  upon  their 
return  from  overseas.  It  was  the  first  State  to 
establish  a  bureau  in  New  York  City  to  care  for  them. 
As  they  arrived,  they  were  supplied  with  refresh¬ 
ments,  newspapers,  given  sightseeing  trips,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  many  other  pleasures  and  comforts. 

But,  alas,  many  did  not  come  back!  For  these, 
golden  stars  were  placed  upon  the  service  flags  which 
schools,  colleges,  churches,  factories,  offices,  and  other 
business  places  and  organizations  hung  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

A  HALF-CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 


MANY  changes  have  taken  place  in  Michigan 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Some  of  these 
have  been  noticed  in  previous  chapters.  Only 
a  few  more  can  be  mentioned  in  this. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  large  part  of  our  population  lived 
in  the  country.  Now  an  ever-increasing  proportion 
dwells  in  cities.  Nobody  in  Michigan,  fifty  years  ago, 
had  a  telephone.  Nobody  wore  a  wrist  watch.  No¬ 
body  had  appendicitis.  Farmers  came  to  town  for 
their  mail.  There  were  no  automobiles  or  radios,  no 
ice-cream  cones  or  “hot-dogs”.  The  only  aeroplane 
that  had  been  heard  of  was  Darius  Green’s  flying 
machine.  Michigan  homes  were  not  lighted  by  electric 
lights.  “School-ma’ams”  received  about  twenty  dollars 
per  month  and  “hired  girls”  “one-fifty”  per  week. 
Detroit  was  then  a  “nice  town” ;  Grand  Boulevard 
was  away  out  in  the  country.  Saloons  were  as  thick 
as  gasoline  stations  are  now  and  they  dispensed  nearly 
as  much  fiery  liquid.  And  just  think  how  dull  life 
must  have  been  without  picture  shows!  Men  wore 
boots  and  women  wore  long  skirts  that  swept  up  the 
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cigar  stubs  on  the  sidewalks.  Cigarettes  were  hardly 
known  in  Michigan.  Traffic  policemen  and  automatic 
traffic  signals  were  unknown. 

While  many  new  diseases  have  been  discovered  or 
invented  for  Michigan  people  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
so  many  new  remedies  and  improved  methods  of 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  sanitation  have 
been  discovered  or  invented  that  an  average  native 
of  Michigan  may  now  expect  to  live  more  than  fifteen 
years  longer. 

Then,  lumbering  was  one  of  the  largest  industries 
in  the  State.  It  still  continues  to  be  of  importance, 
with  many  million  feet  of  standing  timber  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

Many  changes  have  come  about  in  agriculture. 
Wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  still  important  crops.  The 
wild  hay  gathered  from  marsh  and  prairie  is  still 
used  somewhat,  but  timothy  and  clover  have  long 
constituted  the  bulk  of  Michigan’s  great  hay  crop. 
Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  more  coming  into  favor. 

The  central  and  northern  counties  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula,  with  their  lighter  soils,  produce  enormous 
quantities  of  potatoes  both  for  home  consumption 
and  for  export,  and  standardization  of  varieties  and 
grading  for  market  have  been  brought  about. 

Michigan  is  now  the  leading  bean  State  in  the 
Union,  and  supplies  the  New  Englander  with  his 
“Boston-baked  beans”. 

Dairying  has  become  a  great  business  in  Michigan. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  farmer’s  wife  strained  the  milk. 
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set  it  in  a  cool  place  for  the  cream  to  rise,  skimmed 
it,  churned,  “worked”  the  butter  by  hand;  then  took 
it  to  town  with  horse  and  buggy  and  traded  it  for 
coffee,  sugar  and  calico.  Now  most  of  the  milk  goes 
to  the  creamery,  the  condensed  milk  factory,  or  to 
the  city  milk  stations,  to  be  delivered  from  house  to 
house  or  to  be  made  into  ice  cream. 


CUTTING  MICHIGAN  ALFALFA  THE  MODERN  WAY 


There  has  been  a  great  change  in  farm  implements. 
Fifty  years  ago  much  grain  was  still  cut  with  the  cradle 
and  grass  with  the  scythe.  The  mower  and  reaper  were 
getting  into  use.  But  the  self-binder,  the  hay  tedder, 
the  hay  loader,  the  tractor,  the  cream  separator,  the 
corn  shredder,  and  many  other  machines  for  the  farm 
have  come  since  then.  The  gasoline  engine  is  largely 
replacing  the  windmill  on  the  farm. 

Although  situated  so  far  north,  Michigan,  due  to 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  surrounding  Great 
Lakes,  is  a  great  fruit  producing  State.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  blowing  from  the  southwest  over  Lake 
Michigan  make  the  western  part  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
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sula  especially  favorable  for  the  raising  of  grapes, 
peaches,  berries  of  several  kinds,  cherries,  plums,  and 
apples.  A  half-century  ago  the  housewife  canned, 
dried,  and  preserved  much  fruit  in  her  kitchen.  Today 
fruit  raising  and  handling  are  conducted  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  Large  canneries  are  found  in  many 


HELPING  MICHIGAN  KEEP  SWEET 

places.  Great  quantities  are  shipped  by  boat  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  in  refrigerator  cars  to  distant  markets. 
The  grape  juice  industry  is  of  importance  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  occupation  for  farmers  in  the  middle  counties 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula;  and  several  sugar  factories 
turn  out  enough  tons  of  the  white  crystals  to  make 
Michigan  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  industry. 
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Stock  raising  is  likewise  an  important  source  of 
revenue  for  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Large  numbers 
of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  supply  local  markets  or  are 
shipped  to  the  large  packing  houses.  The  annual 
value  of  poultry  products  runs  into  millions  of  dollars. 

How  many  readers  know  that  most  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  peppermint  and  spearmint  comes  from  the 
muck-lands  of  southwestern  Michigan? 

Michigan  soils  al^cj  produce  great  quantities  of 
celery,  onions,  peas,  chicory,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  vegetables.  The  industrious  Michigan  bee 


gathers  from  Michigan 
flowers  tons  of  sweet 
food,  declared  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  nation. 


DISCIPLES  OF  IZAAK  WALTON  TIr  ,  .... 

being  towed  out  into  We  have  noticed  m 

HOUGHTON  LAKE  ,  ,, 

earlier  chapters  how  the 
Indians  collected  at  various  favorable  places  to  catch 
abundant  supplies  of  fish  and  that  the  waters  of  the 
State  furnished  an  important  and  reliable  food  for  the 
early  settlers.  Commercial  fishing  is  an  important 
industry  carried  on  from  the  numerous  harbors  along 
the  shores  of  the  two  peninsulas,  and  the  thousands 
of  inland  lakes  and  streams  furnish  sport  and  food 
for  countless  anglers  from  our  own  and  other  States. 
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The  growth  of  copper  and  iron  mining  has  already 
been  described.  Michigan  is  well  at  the  head  of  the 
States  in  the  production  of  other  minerals  as  well. 
“For  variety  and  richness  of  store,  the  mineral  de¬ 
posits  of  Michigan  are  excelled  by  few,  if  any,  areas 

of  equal  extent  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe . 

Building  stone  of  superior  quality  is  found  in  various 
parts.  The  Upper  Peninsula  yields  the  beautiful 
Portage  Entry  sandstone,  and  many  ornamental 
stones,  including  marble,  agates,  jasper,  and  chalced¬ 
ony.  To  the  people  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  the 
peculiarly  mottled  sandstone  from  Ionia  is  familiar. 
. Limestone  is  a  commercial  product  in  Mon¬ 
roe,  Wayne,  and  Emmet  counties.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  Grindstones  are  one  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  unique  native  products.  There  is  also  a  good 
quality  of  slate.  Gypsum  exists  extensively  in  Kent 
and  Iosco  counties.”1  From  this  mineral  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  land  plaster,  plaster  of  Paris,  alabastine,  and 
other  products  are  made.  For  many  years  Michigan 
has  ranked  either  first  or  second  in  the  production  of 
salt.  The  counties  of  Saginaw,  Manistee,  St.  Clair, 
and  Wayne  lead  in  this  industry. 

A  large  area  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  is  underlaid 
with  bituminous  coal  beds.  Coal  has  been  mined  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  Albion,  and  Owosso,  but  in 
recent  years  the  largest  supply  has  come  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bay  City  and  Saginaw.  Many  cement  plants 
produce  both  from  marl  beds  and  from  limestone 


1  Hemans’  History  of  Michigan,  pp.  291-2. 
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rock  large  quantities  of  that  useful  material  for  con¬ 
structing  roads,  bridges  and  buildings.  Great 
deposits  of  gravel  supply  material  for  road  building 
and,  when  mixed  with  cement,  for  other  building 
purposes.  Numerous  beds  of  clay  furnish  excellent 
material  for  the  making  of  more  than  thirty  shades 
of  building  brick,  for  tile,  and  for  pottery.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  “lead”  in  the  lead  pencils  of  the 
country  comes  from  the  graphite  of  Michigan. 

In  recent  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  state  many 
successful  oil  wells  have  been  sunk  which  produce 
large  quantities  of  that  much  sought  after  liquid  from 
which  gasoline  and  other  valuable 
commodities  are  made. 

Manufacturing  has  been  carried 
on  in  Michigan  ever  since  man  has 
lived  here.  In  the  last  fifty  years, 
however,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  States.  More  peo¬ 
ple  have  come  to  Michigan  for  busi¬ 
ness  than  have  gone  to  California  or 
Florida  for  climate,  and  now  it  ranks 
sixth  among  the  States  in  popula¬ 
tion.  There  has  also  been  a  shifting  of  population 
within  the  State  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  Today  Greater  Detroit  contains 
over  one-third  of  the  people  and  pays  nearly  one-half 
of  the  taxes  of  the  State. 

When  thinking  of  manufacturing  in  Michigan,  the 
automobile  industry,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
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Ford  and  other  able  men,  immediately  comes  to  mind 
as  most  of  the  automobiles,  trucks,  and  motor  busses 
of  the  world  are  made  in  Detroit,  Flint,  Lansing, 
Pontiac,  and  other  cities  of  our  State.  Grand  Rapids 
has  long  supplied  the  best  furniture  not  only  for  the 
people  of  America  but  for  the  aristocracy  and  royalty 
of  foreign  countries. 

The  building  of  automobiles  is  not  the  only  industry 
of  Detroit.  It  is  likewise  a  leading  producer  of  rail¬ 
way  cars,  stoves,  chemicals  and  druggists’  supplies, 
tobacco,  garden  seeds,  adding  machines,  shoes,  and 
many  other  commodities. 

Space  will  not  permit  even  a  list  of  the  many  and 
varied  manufactures  of  Michigan.  A  few  are  break¬ 
fast  foods  at  Battle  Creek ;  ships  at  Bay  City,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  and  River  Rouge;  stoves  and  furnaces  at 
Dowagiac,  Holland,  and  Marshall;  chemicals  at  Mid¬ 
land  ;  paper  at  Kalamazoo,  Munising  and  other  places. 
In  nearly  every  city  and  village  of  the  Wolverine 
State  some  useful  commodity  is  manufactured. 
Among  the  long  list  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
Woolen  cloth,  condensed  milk,  refrigerators,  tool 
handles,  wood  alcohol,  artificial  fish  bait,  toys,  shoe 
lasts,  veneer,  silk  goods,  meats,  internal  combustion 
engines  and  other  machinery,  carbide,  leather  goods, 
weighing  scales,  and  so  on.  Automobile  parts  or 
accessory  factories  have  grown  up  in  almost  every 
sizable  town  in  the  Lower  Peninsula;  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  distributing  and  exchanging  the  products  of 
the  State  has  not  fallen  behind.  Many  of  our  people 
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are  usefully  employed  in  merchandising,  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  and  in  transporting  goods. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  if  Michigan  were  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  outside  world  her  peo¬ 
ple  would  go  on  living  quite  comfortably,  having  all 
the  necessities,  most  of  the  conveniences,  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of 
civilized  life.  Per¬ 
haps  cotton  goods 
and  rubber  would 
be  most  missed. 

Tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate  could 
not  be  drunk;  but 
postum,  chicory, 
and  grape  juice 
might  be. 

The  great beau¬ 
ty  of  the  sixteen 
hundred  miles  of 
coast  line  of  the 
Two  Peninsulas ; 
the  charm  of  the 
five  thousand  in¬ 
land  lakes  well  MAK1NG  CAMP  somewhere  in  Michigan 
stocked  with  fish ; 

the  exhilarating  and  health-giving  air ;  the  numerous 
streams  in  which  the  gamy  trout  rises  to  the  bait; 
the  well  maintained  stock  of  deer  in  the  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula;  the  thousands  of  miles  of  paved  and  graveled 
roads  leading  to  hundreds  of  tourist  camps,  cottages, 
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great  playground,  sanitarium,  and  resting-up  place  of 
hotels,  golf-courses,  and  wild  and  unfrequented  spots 
of  beauty — these  features  have  made  Michigan  the 
the  Central  West.  In  May  come  the  trout  fishermen. 
In  June,  July  and  August  thousands  of  families  of 
“summer  resorters”  frequent  the  woods  and  beaches 
and  splash  in  the  water.  As  they  are  returning  to 
their  homes,  the  hay-fever  sufferers  come  for  relief. 
Scarcely  have  they  departed  when  the  deer  hunters 
crowd  the  ferries  across  the  Straits. 

Our  book  may  well  end  with  this  from  Judge  Cooley : 

“What  more  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  State,  than 
that  it  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  astounding 
growth  of  the  country,  and  more  than  kept  good  the 
wonderful  promise  of  its  earlier  years?  Justly  and 
with  emphasis  of  proud  satisfaction  may  its  citizens 
exclaim,  as  they  welcome  the  stranger  to  our  hos¬ 
pitable  board  today :  ‘Si  quseris  peninsulam  amcenam, 
circumspice.’  Its  beauty,  its  riches,  its  attractions 
are  everywhere.  But  not  in  its  wealth,  in  its  beauty, 
in  its  numbers  does  the  State  chiefly  pride  itself,  so 
much  as  in  its  religious  and  charitable  institutions 
and  its  complete  system  of  public  education ;  and  what 
the  people  have  done  and  are  doing  through  these 
and  by  these,  must  sufficiently  attest :  First  and  fore¬ 
most  the  aim  of  the  State  has  always  been  to  prepare 
its  youth  to  act  well  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
life  and  in  its  incidental  trials  and  rivalries.  If  that 
aim  is  accomplished,  the  State  may  well  be  content, 
for  material  success  will  abundantly  follow.” 
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